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PREFACE 


As I write this preface, the celebration of the fourth centenary 
of the erection of the diocese of Manila has already begun. Four cen- 
turies after the Church was juridically organized in our country, it is 
ironic, and sad, to have to acknowledge that there is no adequate his- 
tory of the Philippine church. Though this book has no pretensions 
to filling that lamentable deficiency, it aims to provide at least a 
sketch of such a history, which may satisfy some of the immediate 
needs for a knowledge of our Christian past. Whether one is a believ- 
ing Catholic or not, the development of the Filipino nation cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the major, often decisive, role 
that the Church has played, well or ill, in that process, and continues 
to play. 


This book is frankly modeled on the well-known and much- 
appreciated work of the late Fr. Horagio de la Costa, Readings in 
Philippine History. The format he employed — selections from 
primary historical sources accompanied by a running commentary 
weaving the whoie into a continuous narrative — has seemed also 
to me effective for giving the reader who is not a professional histo- 
rian something of the flavor of the original sources, while at the same 
time enabling him to synthesize these disparate pieces into some kind 
of a pattern of development. As De la Costa said of his book, it is an 
attempt at “a history of [the Church in] the Philippines by those 
who made it, or who saw it made.” In this way it may be hoped that 
it will serve the cause of both historical and theological understand- 
ing. l 


The book owes more than its inspiration to Father de la Costa. 
The nucleus from which I have developed it over' the past ten years 
was a short collection of readings which he had compiled for a series 
of lectures on the Church in the Spanish period, given to the students 
of San Jose Seminary in 1964, shortly before my arrival from grad- 
uate studies to take up the post of professor of church history at 
that institution and at its academic successor, the Loyola School of 
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Theology of the Ateneo de Manila University. I produced my own 
collection for a regular two-unit course in 1968, which in turn devel- 
oped into a three-unit course for which I assembled a larger mimeo- 
graphed collection in 1970. With the intention of filling a growing 
need for a textbook in Philippine church history felt in other semi- 
naries and universities, 1 subsequently accompanied the readings 
with commentary so that it might be used by others than myself. 
This was completed for the first half of the readings in the edition of 
1976, and for the entire volume in this first printed edition. The long 
period of gestation which the work has undergone, has, 1 trust, been 
of benefit to it. The comments, as well as the difficulties, of my 
students in San Carlos Seminary, Manila; Divine Word Seminary, 
Tagaytay; Mindanao Regional Seminary, Davao; and especially at 
Loyola School of Theology, have done much to help me rewrite it. 


In the early stages of this work, 1 made considerable use of 
selections from the monumental compilation of Blair and Robert- 
son. But as I became increasingly aware how deficient many of thé 
translations in that collection were, I have retranslated from the Span- 
ish originals all but a very few texts whose originals were not avail- 
able to me. All translations unless otherwise noted, therefore, are my 
own, except for a certain number earlier translated by Father de la 
Costa (marked HIC in the reference notes). While attempting to 
avoid the archaisms not easily intelligible to the ordinary student, 
I have generally tried to keep fairly close to the originals, especially 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century documents, in the hope of 
conveying to the reader something of the feeling of the text. In the 
case of Tagalog selections, I have preserved the original, inasmuch as 
the book is written for Filipino readers, but have included an English 
translation in an appendix for those who need it. Trends in seminary 
education have made it unwise to continue the practice of Father de 
la Costa’s first compilation, in which most of the readings were pre- 
sented in their original Latin and Spanish. 


It should be emphasized that this book cannot pretend to be a 
definitive history of the Philippine church, even within the limit- 
ations imposed by a one-volume work. It has other limitations as 
well, and I am only too conscious of then I would like to mention 
three. 


It is limited, first, to the Roman Catholic Church, at least 
directly. Though one could wish for an ecumenical history, my lack 
of thorough familiarity with the sources for other churches and 
denominations made me judge it better to limit myself to what I 
know better. Sóme may find the selections concerning Protestantism 
and Aglipayanism in the early part of this century rather harsh. They 
are not meant to be offensive; the facts of that period, at least as 
seen by the participants, were harsh, and the inclusion of such selec- 
tions is not meant to pass any judgment on later developments, still 
less on the present. A fuller history of other denominations, would, 
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I am sure, make clear their later contributions to Filipino Christian- 
ity, but that is outside the scope of the present work. 


The second limitation is what may seem to some an undue pro- 
portion of Jesuit sources, particularly for the late nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries. This is certainly so in some respects, and occurs 
for two reasons. One is the fact that due to the circumstances of the 
Revolution, the Jesuits came to occupy a unique position in the 
Church for some time, both because of their relative numbers, and 
because of the fact that, of the older and established religious orders, 
only they had emerged relatively unscathed from the anticlericalism 
which followed from the Revolution. The second, more subjective, 
reason is that Jesuit archives and other Jesuit sources have been more 
accessible to me for the modern period, and hence I have had to de- 
pend on them more. 


The third limitation is the fact that this history ends with 1945, 
There is much that deserves to be written about in the post-inde- 
pendence period if we are to understand today’s Church and its 
problems. But representative sources are not as easy to come by for 
recent events. Given more time, this lack could be remedied, at least 
to some extent, as could the other limitations mentioned above. But 
given the urgent need for a textbook in the present situation, it has 
seemed to me better tc publish this basic text rather than wait to 
produce something more perfect in an as yet unforeseen future. 
If it comes to another edition, I hope to be able to lessen these 
limitations. If its deficiencies may stimulate someone else to improve 
on it, I will be more than happy too. Meanwhile, I hope that it may 
serve to give seminarians and university students in particular, an ap- 
preciation of the mighty works of God in our land, as well as to give 
understanding of the human limitations of His servants which have 
placed obstacles to, or deflected the direction of, His work. 


For a sound theology today, as Vatican II emphasized, must be 
based not only on the written Word of God in the Scriptures, but 
also on the living experience of the Church down through the centu- 
ries, including the signs of the times perceptible in the experience of 
the People of God today. In the light of that principle, the history of 
the Church is an important ingredient in any theology which is to 
escape being mere abstract speculation. By the same token, the incul- 
turation of theology which the post-Vatican H Church, especially in 
the Third World, sees as an imperative of any real evangelization, 
must needs root itself in the history of the local church. It was with 
this in mind that I have worked on this book, in the hope that it 
would serve especially, though not solely, Filipino students and 
professors of theology in their efforts to root their theological reflec- 
tion in the lived experience of the Filipino People of God during 
these past four centuries. But I hope that fellow historians will also 
find it useful, as well as all those who are interested in the history of 
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our people, in which the Catholic Church has played so significant a 
part. 


Non-English words in the text have generally been italicized 
only on their first use. In accordance with ordinary Philippine usage, 
accents have been omitted in Filipino proper names of Spanish 
origin. When the names are those of Spaniards or Spanish institu- 
tions, however, the standard Spanish practice has been followed. 


I have retained certain terms which were sometimes used with a 
derogatory connotation, not only, of course, in the readings in which 
they occur, but also at times in the commentary. This is especially 
true of the term Indio, which often had such'a connotation in the 
late nineteenth century, because it is essential to make clear about 
just whom we are talking — indigenous Filipinos of Malay blood or 
Philippine-born Spaniards. The term “Filipino” as we now-use it, can 
of course only have its full sense with the rise of national conscious- 
ness in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


Besides my debt to the curators and librarians of various institu- 
tions here and abroad in which I first came on some of the materials 
used here while pursuing research on my other books, there are a 
number of persons to whom I owe a special debt of gratitude for this 
particular work. Fathers Ralph B. Gehring, S.J., librarian of Loyola 
School of Theology; Leo A. Cullum, S.J., archivist of the Philippine 
Province of the Society of Jesus; Robert J. Suchan, S.J., Director of 
Libraries of the Ateneo de Manila University; and Pablo Fernandez, 
O.P., curator of the Dominican archives of Santisimo Rosario Prov- 
ince and of the University of Santo Tomas; all generously exerted 
themselves to help me locate materials in the collections under their 
care. Father Fernandez, in addition to extraordinary generosity with 
his time in locating and suggesting documents, read both one of the 
earlier mimeographed versions and the manuscript of the present 
edition. From his own wide and detailed knowledge of the Spanish 
period of our history, by his suggestions, corrections, and clarifica- 
tions, he saved me from a number of errors, especially on technical 
matters of that unique ecclesiastical organization which was the 
Patronato Real de las Indias. 1 have also been aided by the com- 
ments and suggestions of Fathers Manfred Müller, S.V.D., and 
Frederick Scharpf, S.V.D., who made use of the earlier editita in 
their courses respectively at Divine Word Seminary, Tagaytay, and 
the Archdiocesan Major Seminary in Vigan. Finally, Fr. Pedro S. de 
Achutegui, S.J., painstakingly read the final manuscript for me, and 
gave invaluable assistance on the technical matters of publication, as 
well as making available to me materials from his own collection of 
documents and microfilms. All of these have contributed to whatever 
virtues this volume may contain, but of course 1 myself must take 
sole responsibility for whatever deficiencies there are in its final 
form. 
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A grant from the Faura Research Foundation helped to finance 
one of the early editions of the compilation, and Loyola School of 
Theology, particularly under its current President, Fr. Antonio Lam- 
bino, S.J., made possible the final publication. Mr. Jovencio Garcia 
has carefully typed all the various versions, and much of the proof- 
reading was done by Ms. Elvira Santamaria, Ms. Jean Gallardo and 
Ms. Evelyn Roxas, who also prepared the index. To all those who 
have assisted me, I am profoundly grateful. 


JOHN N. SCHUMACHER, S.J. 


Chapter 1 


THE SPANISH CHURCH IN THE INDIES 


The history of Christianity in the Philippines can scarcely be understood 
without speaking first of the great movement, political and religious, of renova- 
tion and new life in the mother country, and of Spain’s empire in the Indies. 


The movement which led Spain and Spanish Christianity to the Indies and 
ultimately to the Philippines begins with the great spurt of energy which filled 
the Iberian peninsula in the latter part of the 15th century. In 1479 the king- 
doms of Aragon and Castille had finally been united under Fernando and Isabel. 
A few years later the centuries-long crusade against the Muslim overlords of the 
peninsula was completed with the conquest of Granada, finally part of the 
now-united kingdom of Spain in 1492. 


It is no coincidence that the same year which saw the completion of the 
crusade to rescue Christian Spain from the infidel likewise saw the beginning of 
the great overseas enterprise in America with Columbus's voyage to the New 
World. For in motivation and in spirit there is much to connect the Spanish over- 
seas empire of the late 15th and 16th century with the crusade against Islam 
completed in 1492. The combination of struggle for power. for the slory of 
God, and for the glory ry of Spain, which animated the conquest of Granada, was 
to be a part of the conquest of America and of the Philippines. A 


Under Fernando and Isabel's successors, King Carlos I (the Emperor 
Charles V in Germany), and his son Felipe II, the Hapsburg dynasty was to make 
Spain a world power, the greatest empire the world had known to that time. 
Spain became the leading military power of Europe, and hence the champion of : 
Catholicism against the Protestant Reformation. Spain experienced a flowering 
of literature, art, philosophy, theology, which has given to this century of. 
Spanish history the name of siglo de oro, the Golden Age. For the 16th century | 
Spaniard, be he conquistador or friar, Spain was God's providential instrument ; 
for the salvation of Europe, of the Indies, and of the world. The sense of con- i 
fidence and of a messianic mission was to inspire both the extraordinary military. 


a ti A mac 

conques oi the Spanish conquistador and the greatest mission enterprise in the | 

history of the Church. oS | 
Se ne eaa 


One great source of the vitality of Spain in the 16th century was the 
Spanish Church, which played so intimate a part in the life of the nation. The 
Spanish Church had a character all its own, which, for better or worse, it was to 
imprint on the nations in America and Asia to which it brought the Christian 
message. It was, first of all, a reformed Church. Long before Luther had raised 
the demand for reform in Germany against the corruption in the Roman Church, 
the Spanish Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros, as delegate of Fernando and Isabel, 
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had reformed the Spanish Church. The religious orders had received a new 
vitality in Spain at the very time when they were decaying in the rest of Europe. 
The episcopate had been purged of its worst abuses, though in the process 
brought almost completely under royal control. But this reform movement of 
the Spanish Church led to a great outburst of spiritual energy that manifested 
itself not only in the missionary zeal of the older orders once the New World was 
open to their efforts, but also in such movements which would affect the whole 
Church, as the largely Spanish newly founded Society of Jesus and the reform 
of Carmel under Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz. It was likewise an age 
when Spanish theologians stood at the head of the theological renaissance of the 
16th century theologians who were to set the tone of the theology of the Cath- 
olic Reform. The religious vitality which manifested itself in the missionary zeal 
of the orders was closely akin to the ancient crusading spirit. Just as the Spanish 
conquest of Granada had been the fruit of a religious zeal which sought to free 
the Christian lands from the infidel, so a similar crusading zeal often animated 
the missionaries who went to the New World to bring the life of the Gospel to 
the infidels in the newly discovered lands. 


Much of the institutional structure, the organization, and the ideology 
which were to accompany and inspire the Spanish military and religious con- 
quest of the Philippines were formed in the years of the conquest and settlement 
of America. It will be useful then to look briefly at the establishment of the 
Spanish Church in America in order to understand the background of the 
Philippine Church. 


Basic_to the foundation of the Church in America and to the justification 
of Spain’s-rule_in ‘the lands she congGered were.the papal bulls granted by the 
popes of the e 15th ¢ and ] eariy 16th century, Even before Spain embarked on its 
expansion into the New World, her maritime neighbor, Portugal, had already 
begun a career of discovery and expansion. Early in the 15th century, Portu- 
guese seamen took the port of Ceuta in North Africa. Subsequent expeditions 
under the leadership of Prince Henry the Navigator brought the Portuguese 
expeditions down the coast of Africa to Angola, and finally in 1498, around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India in the expedition of Vasco da Gama. As Portuguese 
arms and traders moved out from India to the Moluccas and even to Japan, the 
Gospel too followed, most notably in the person of Francis Xavier, as he endeav- 
ored to bring the light of the Gospel to peoples who had fallen under Portuguese 
imperial domination. Though starting later, Spain's expansion moved in similar 
fashion to that of Portugal, first to the Antilles, then to the mainland of Amer- 
ica, and finally under Magellan reached the Philippines. Like Spain, Portugal had 
undertaken her career of conquest partly as an overflow of the crusading spirit 
which had driven the Muslims from the Iberian peninsula. As a result, Portugal 
had endeavored to legitimate her conquests by appealing to the _popes of the 
15th century for papal bulls giving her the exclusive right to the territories her 
seamen were discovering. Thus when Spain-entered into the picture somewhat 
later, it was but natural that appeal should be made in 1492 by Fernando el 
Católico of Spain to Pope Alexander VI to adjudicate to Spain the lands newly 
discovered by Columbus. The result was a series of papal bulls, chief among 
which was the Inter caetera of Pope Alexander VI in 1493, by which he de- 
limited the respective spheres of influence of Spain and Portugal. Though the 
exact territories which fell to the one and the other were eventually to be some- 
what different from those assigned by Alexander VI (the Philippines, for exam- 
ple, originally fell on the Portuguese side of the line), the bull of Alexander VI 
was important for the conclusions drawn from it by Spain ‘both with regard 
to the justification for her sovereignty- over the newly discovered lands and like- 
wise for the basis deduced ] for her missionary-role-as-delegate of the Papacy. 
It is doubtful if Alexander foresaw the far-reaching conclusions which would be 
drawn from his bull of arbitration between Spain and Portugal. Both its grant of 
sovereignty over infidel lands and its commission to the king to bring the Chris- z 
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tian faith to the inhabitants of these lands were destined to become the subjects 


of bitter controversy. between conquistadores and missionaries. 


i ... We have heard that you had long proposed to seek out and 
find certain islands and mainlands remote and unknown, and never 
yet discovered by others, so that you might bring the natives and 
inhabitants thereof to worship our Redeemer and to profess the 
Catholic faith. Up to this time you were so occupied with the con- 
quest and recovery of the kingdom of Granada that you were unable 
to accomplish this holy and laudable purpose. But once by the 
Lord’s favor you recovered that realm, you dispatched our beloved 
son, Christopher Columbus, a man of worth, well fitted and skilled in 
such affairs... to search diligently for mainlands and remote and un- 
known islands over the hitherto unexplored sea. Sailing on the Ocean 
Sea they came at last, with the help of God and their own unbending 
effort, to certain distant islands and mainlands that were never yet 
reported, where very many people live peacefully, who, so it is said, 
go naked and eat no meat... You at once, as becomes Catholic 
kings and princes, with cia attention to the exaltation and 
spread of the Catholic faith, .. . proposed with the divine blessing to 
take control over these mamanda and aforesaid islands, their natives 
and inhabitants, and to bring them to the Catholic faith. 


We therefore commend in the Lord your sacred and laudable 
intentions, and desire the enterprise to come to its proper end, so 
that the name of our Savior may be brought to those regions. Hence 
we earnestly exhort you to do this in the Lord ... So that you may 
with greater liberty and boldness assume the duties of this arduous 
task, we of our own initiative, not at your instance nor on petition 
made to us on your behalf by anyone else, but of our own largess, 
clear knowledge, and the fullness of the apostolic power, assign to 
you all islands and mainlands, discovered or yet to be discovered, 
sighted or not yet sighted, to the west and south of a line set and 
drawn from the Arctic or North Pole to the Antarctic or South Pole, 
the line to be a hundred leagues to the west and south of the so- 
called Azores and Cape Verde Islands, whether these mainlands or 
islands, discovered or not yet discovered, be in the direction of India 
or any other region. Therefore, all these islands and mainlands, dis- 
covered or not yet discovered, sighted or not yet sighted, to the west 
and south of the aforesaid line, if they were not actually possessed 
by another king or Christian prince by the day of the Nativity of 
our divine Lord which began the present year 1493, when some of 
the aforesaid islands were discovered by your representatives and 
captains, we, by the authority of the omnipotent God granted to us 
in blessed Peter and the vicarship of Jesus Christ which we hold on 
earth, by these presents do donate, grant, and assign, and with them 
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all their possessions, towns, forts, territories, cities, and all the rights 
and jurisdictions appertaining thereto, to you and your heirs and 
successors, the kings of Castile and Leon forever. And we make, 
constitute, and depute you and your heirs and successors lords of 
the same, with full, free, and all-embracing power, authority, and 
jurisdiction.... 


Moreover, we order you in virtue of holy obedience (for as you 
promise, so we do not doubt you will do, in your great devotion and 
royal magnanimity) to dispatch to the designated mainlands and 
islands virtuous and God-fearing men endowed with learning, experi- 
ence, and skill, to instruct the natives and inhabitants in the Catholic 


faith and to instill in them sound morals. ... 
f; 

\The first Spanish conquistadores to go to America were not much 
bothered about questions of their right to occupy the lands of the Indians they 
found there. In large part adventurers, seeking for gold and quick fortunes, the 
conquest of the Antilles, of Mexico, of Peru were attended by enormous cruel- 
ties on the part of many and the almost total destruction of the Indian popu- 
lation of the Antilles. Before very long, however, the Dominican friars who had 
come to evangelize the Antilles found themselves questioning the whole right 
of Spain to be there if the Spanish occupation was to mean such a cost in human 
suffering. The outstanding figure here is Bartolomé de las Casas, at this: time 
himself an encomendero, though a priest, but soon to surrender his encomien- 
da,1 and enter the Dominican Order. Stirred up by cruelties he saw in the Indies, 
Las Casas would dedicate the rest of his life to what has become known as “the 
struggle for justice” in the Indies. When the Spanish right to take away-their 
lands and freedom from-the-Indians_was first questioned-in-1510,_the-answer— 
given 1 was to recur t to the bull of Alexander Vi-and-to-declare that by-it-he had 
given the right to the kings of Spain-to-complete jurisdiction-over-all infidel 
pebples m the New World. This theory-was-to find i its most refined expression in 
the work of the jurist, Juan de Solórzano, writing in the 17th century. Paradox- 
“ically, the Spanish regalist jurists Were to reiterate the anachronistic medieval 
theory of papal world-monarchy, so as to base on it the title of the Spanish 
crown to the conquest of the Indies, 


2 . . . With justice could Alexander VI, the Supreme Pontiff, 
making use of the right and authority spoken of above, entrust to the 
Catholic Kings of our Spain, not only the care of the conversion of 
those peoples to the faith, .. . but at the same time also concede the 
full and supreme dominion and jurisdiction over them. Moreover, 
where there should be need, he could also grant the right to make 
war on them, and to conquer them. ... 


From the manner of speaking of this Bull [Inter caetera] and 
from the observations of the above writers on the subject, and from 
the arguments brought forward by ourselves... it can be gathered 


1 Not a land grant, but the right to collect tribute and to demand labor 
from the natives within a certain territory. This privilege, granted by the king 
through the governor or viceroy, imposed certain obligations to be fulfilled by 
the encomendero in the name of the king. 
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with sufficient certainty that the Roman Pontiff wished to grant to 
the Catholic Kings full and complete dominion and jurisdiction over 
the regions of the New World and over the infidels who dwell in 
them. This grant he made with the obligation and condition that 
they apply themselves with earnestness to the preaching, propaga- 
tion, and conservation of the Christian faith and religion among 
these people. 


Basing themselves on this theory, and in an effort to answer the denun- 
ciations made by the friars against the cruelty of the Spanish conquest of Amer- 
ica, the requerimiento was introduced in 1514, The; requerimiento ‘was | a procla- _ 
mation supposed to be read to the Indians (naturally through interpreters), 
calling” upon t pon them to submitto the all-powerful king of Spain. Once the-Indians 
heard the proclamation, if they-faiied-to make their submission, so the theory 
ran, it was then just to make war on them for refusing to o accept the authority. 
of the Spanish king and-consequently that of the- pepe_lord_of. ofthe whole ; world., 


3 .. . God our Lord, one and eternal, created heaven and earth 
and the man and woman from whom we and you and all the men of 
the world have descended, as well as all those who shall come after 
us .. . Over all these nations, God our Lord placed one man in 
charge, whose name was St. Peter, so that he might be the lord and 
superior of all the men of the world. ... 


This St. Peter was obeyed and taken for lord, king, and superior 
of the universe by all those who lived in that time. Likewise, he has 
been held to be such by all the others who were elected to the 
pontificate afterwards, and thus it has continued up to the present 
time and will continue until the end of the world. 


One of the former pontiffs, who succeeded in place of Peter in 
that seat and dignity I have spoken of as lord of the world, made a 
grant of these islands and mainland of the Ocean Sea to the above- 
mentioned king and queen [of Spain] and their successors in these 
kingdoms, together with everything which is in them, as may be 
found in certain documents which treat of this matter, which you 
may see if you wish. . 


Finally, to the best of my ability, I ask and demand that you 
understand well what I have toid you and take a reasonable amount 
of time to understand it and deliberate concerning it and recognize 
the Church as the lord and superior of the whole worid, and the 
supreme pontiff called pope in its name, and the king and queen our 
lords in his place, as superiors and lords and rulers of these islands 
and mainland by virtue of said donation, and that you consent and 
permit that these religious fathers declare and preach to you what 
has been said above. 


[Those unwilling to agree to all the above were warned: ] 
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. « . I shall make war on you wherever and however I can, and I will 
subject you to the yoke and obedience of the Church and of their 
Highnesses, and I will take your persons and those of your wives 
and children and make slaves of them and dispose of them as their 
Highnesses may command .. . And I protest that the deaths and 
damages which shail come from this are your fault and not their 
Highnesses’ nor mine nor that of those gentlemen who have come 
with me. And that I say this to you and make this requerimiento 
I request the notary here present to give me his testimony in writing 
and ask those present to be witnesses thereof. 


,@bviously such a proclamation could have little meaning to the Indians 
who heard it, even if they understood it. And the conquest continued with 
many acts of cruelty in spite of the protests of the missionaries. The most 
vehement battler in favor of the rights of the Indians was Bartolomé de las 
Casas, who having become a Dominican, spent the next fifty years of his life 
struggling in America and in Spain to curb the abuses of the conguistadores-and 
defend the rights of the Indians. The series of books and treatises of Las Casas 
denouncing Spanish rule in the Indies has formed a fertile source for the enemies 
of Spain and the creators of the “black legend” of Spanish cruelty in America. 
Though Las Casas undoubtedly exaggerated at times, he was the voice of 
conscience to the Spanish rulers, insisting repeatedly (often with more success. 
in the royal court than among the conquistadores far away in America) on the 
principle of the peaceful preaching of the Gospel. 


4 This term or name, conquest, with regard to all the lands of the 
Indies already discovered or to be discovered in the future, is a word 
or term which is tyrannical, Mahometan, abusive, improper, and 
infernal. For in all the Indies there is no question of conquests 
against Moors of Africa or Turks or heretics who hold our lands, 
persecute Christians, and work to destroy our holy faith, but rather 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, spreading of the Christian religion, 
and conversion of souls. For this what is necessary is not conquest 
by arms, but persuasion with sweet and divine words, and the exam- 
ples and works of a holy life. ... This affair is not to be called 
conquest, but preaching of the faith, and conversion and salvation of 
those infidels, who are ready without delay to receive Jesus Christ as 
universal Creator and to receive your Majesty as a Catholic and 
blessed King. ... f 


~He denied, moreover, the validity of any papal donation of temporal 
sovereignty over unbelievers to the Spanish king. The latter’s rights were to be 
confined to facilitating the preaching of the Gospel, with no prejudice to the 
recipients of this preaching. 


5 ... The title which the kings of Castile held to the universal and 
supreme, but not to the particular, lordship of the worid of the 
Indies, was no other than the preaching of the Gospel and the con- 
version of these peoples ... Only for this reason could the Roman 
Church intervene in granting them that universal and sovereign and 
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imperial lordship, without prejudice, however, to the natural kings 
and lords of the Indies and without detriment to the liberty of their 
peoples. For the preaching of the Gospel and the introduction of the 
faith deprives neither the kings of their kingdoms nor individuals of 
their liberties, lands, and property, but rather confirms them in 
these rights. 

Las Casas was a man of action, and proclaimed his principles in practice 
and in debate, in America and in Spain. But others, most notable among them 
Francisco de Vitoria, provided the philosophical and theological foundation on 
which Las Casas’ arguments were based. This great Dominican theologian, father 
of international law, in his lectures in Salamanca in the 1540s propounded the 
natural rights of unbelievers against the proponents of the supposed sovereignty 
of the popes over the whole world. Though his theological treatises perhaps 
came too late for the Indians of America, in their treatment of the natural rights 
of all men and of the conditions for just war, they were to influence later de- 
bates in the Philippines in which the missionaries defended the rights of Fili- 
pinos against the Spanish conquistadores, 


67 First proposition. The Pope is not the civil or temporal lord of 
the whole world, spezking of dominion and civil power in a proper 
sense. ... 

Second proposition, Even if the Pope had such secular power 
in the whole world, he could not transmit it to secular rulers. ... 

Third proposition. The Pope does have temporal power as 
referred to spiritual matters; that is, to the extent it is necessary in 
order to administer spiritual matters. ... 

Fourth proposition. The Pope has no temporal power over 
those barbarians nor over other pagans. ... 

This corollary follows from what has been said: Even if the 
barbarians should not be willing to recognize any dominion in the 
Pope, one cannot for that reason make war on them nor seize their 
goods. This is evident, because such dominion does not exist. 


The second feature of Spain’s conquest of America which was to affect 
the Church in the Philippines profoundly was the establishment of the Patronato 
Real de-indias. Though the 1498 bull of Alexander VI had already conceded in 


‘Principle certain rights to the Spanish rulers over the Church in the Indies, these 


were extended afid made more explicit by subsequent bulls of Alexander. 


il . . . Now, since you will be burdened with heavy expenses to 
‘recover these islands and regions and must undergo great dangers, it 
is proper that you be allowed to demand and levy tithes from the 
natives and inhabitants now living there, for the conservation and 
retention of the said islands once they are acquired and recovered 
and for the costs necessarily incurred therein. Wherefore, on your 
part you have made respectful supplication that, given this situation, 
we deign of our apostolic benignity to provide timely aid for you and 
your estate. 
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We, therefore, who desire with intense fervor the exaltation of 
the same faith and its further increase, especially in these our times, 
commend your pious and praiseworthy proposal earnestly in the 
Lord. Moved by your prayer, on our apostolic authority and by these 
presents we grant this special favor to you and to your successors, 
that from the natives and inhabitants in the aforesaid islands, 
dwelling even for the time being in the said acquired and recovered 
regions, you may licitly and freely receive the tithes. This is granted 
on condition that according to the ordination of the bishops then in 
the localities, whose consciences we burden in this matter, an en- 
dowment first be assigned really and effectively for the churches to 
be erected in those islands by you and your successors out of your 
and their resources, for the proper sustenance of their ordinaries and 
rectors, sufficient also to meet the demands made from time to time 
on the said churches, to provide fitting support of the divine worship 
for the honor of the omnipotent God, and to satisfy the episcopal 
rights. ... 


Vv His successor Julius II further extended and explicitated these grants, 
particularly by his bull Universalis ecclesiae regimini of 1508, in which the 
Church in the Indies was effectively brought under the complete control of 
the Spanish Crown. 


8/ .. . In the islands and regions of that sea, whether already 
acquired or later to be acquired, no one may without the express 
consent of King Fernando and Queen Juana and the succeeding 
Kings of Castile and Leon construct, build, and erect the greater 
churches. We grant the right of patronage and the right to present 
suitable persons for the churches of Ayguaza, Magua, and Bayuna, 
already mentioned, and for al! other metropolitan or cathedral 
churches, monasteries, and postpontifical dignities, and in collegiate 
churches for the principal dignities, and to all other ecclesiastical bene- 
fices? and pious places that may in the future become vacant. ... The 
presentation of these is to be made, according to the canons, to us 
and our successors as Roman pontiffs within a year from the date 
of their vacancy, in view of the great expanse of ocean that separates 
those lands from us. 

Regarding benefices below these ranks, we grant this to the 
ordinaries of the places, for they are to have the right of instituting 
the persons presented to these lower benefices. And if the said 
bishop neglects for ten days to institute the person presented, at 
once any other bishops of those parts, at the demand of King Fer- 
nando or Queen Juana or the king living at the time, may for that 
occasion freely and licitly institute the person presented. This we, 


2 A benefice was any endowed church office. It could be a bishepric, 
parish, etc. 
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by our apostolic authority and in virtue of these presents, do con- 
cede, notwithstanding other constitutions, apostolic ordinations, or 
anything else to the contrary. 


a The rights and duties given to the Spanish kings by the papal bulls were 
still farther amplified by practice with the development of the Church in the 
Indies. Just how far the Patronato extended in the mind of Philip II can be seen 
from his decree issued on 1 June 157 4, 


9 y Inasmuch as the right of ecclesiastical patronage belongs to us 
in the whole commonwealth of the Indies, both because we dis- 
covered and acquired that New World and built and endowed the 
churches and monasteries there at our own expense and that of 
the noble Cathclic kings, our predecessors, and because of the bulls 
by which the sovereign pontiffs of their own initiative granted to us 
this right for its preservation and out of our just title to it, therefore 
we command and ordain that this sole right of patronage in the 
Indies must forever be reserved in its entirety for ourselves and our 
royal Crown and cannot be separated from us, this Crown, either in 
whole or in part. . . . Let no secular person, nor cleric, order, 
convent, congregation, or community of whatever state, condition, 
quality, or pre-eminence, whether by plea in court or extrajudicially, 
for whatever reason or cause, dare to intrude into matters touching 
this patronage, nor prejudice us in this subject... . And our viceroys, 
audiencias,* and royal justices are to proceed with rigor against those 
who fail to observe most strictly our right of patronage. . 


How heavily the Patronato Real often weighed on the Church in the Indies 
may be seen from the forthright complaints made at the Fourth Council of Lima 
in 1591 by Gregorio Montalvo de Coca, the Dominican bishop of Cuzco, who 
was later denounced to the king by the Mercedarian, Father Nicolás de Ovalle, 
with scandalized zeal for royal prerogatives. 


19 +... The bishop of Cuzco replies that the King by his cédula* is 
not the interpreter of the Council [of Trent] nor of the bulls of the 
Pope, thus giving one to understand that the order of the above 
mentioned cedula ought not to be followed. He likewise says that 
it is Lutheranism to say that before the briefs which come from 
Rome may be observed and executed, they must first be passed by 
your Royal Council. Likewise the bishop says that what the Royal 
Council of Castille and that of the Indies do in taking briefs which 
come from Rome and holding them back, is Lutheranism. When I 
said to him that he should be careful, that it could not be presumed 
that the Councils would do something so much out of order as what 
he was saying, unless they had the support of a privilege or custom to 


3 The audiencia was both the supreme judicial body and the advisory coun- 
cil to the viceroy or governor, who was its president. 


tA royal cédula was an official document or decree coming from the king. 
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permit it, the bishop replied that they had no title at all, and that it 
was only not to scandalize the world that the Pope did not declare 
them excommunicated. Likewise this bishop has said in front of 
certain persons whom 1 can name, that in the Indies it is almost true 
to_say that there is no Church, because yot your Majesty is everything. 
Such words are not a little scandalous and offensive for whoever 
might understand them.... 


Chet among these regalist extensions of the Patronato was the so-called 
pase ‘regio, by which all communication between the Church in the Indies and 
Rome was forbidden unless first approved by the Royal Council of the Indies. 
Thus it was expressed by a decree of Philip IV which was incorporated into the 
Laws of the Indies. 


11 We order and command the president and members of our 
Royal Council of the Indies to see to the observance, fulfillment, and 
execution of all the letters, bulls, and apostolic briefs that are dis- 
patched by our most Holy Father on ecclesiastical matters and 
affairs, in conformity with the dispositions of the sacred canons, 
provided that there be no derogation or prejudice to our royal 
patronage and the apostolic privileges and concessions which the 
lords kings our predecessors and ourselves hold from the Holy See 
and which belong to us by right and custom. They are to suspend the 
execution of those letters, bulls, and briefs that are dispatched in 
contravention of these rights and our royal preeminence and patron- 
age, and give us account of such, so that, interposing the necessary 
and legitimate remedies, we may petition His Holiness, after he is 
better informed, not to give place to or permit injury be done or 
change introduced in what has belonged to us and our predecessors 
and is ours by right, apostolic favor, and custom. For this is proper 
for the service of God our Lord and the ecclesiastical and temporal 
government and peace of the Indies. . 


It: was not long before the royal jurists evolved a theory by which not 
only @id the king have full rights as conceded to him by the bulls of the 16th 
century popes, but he was to be considered as an apostolic delegate himseif, 
with full papal powers in the Indies. Removed from his jurisdiction were oniy 
those acts which required the power of orders, such as administering the sacra- 
ments. Though the Papacy never conceded such an apostolie vicariate on the 
part of the king, the doctrine became firmly embedded in the manuais of the 
Spanish canonists as early as the 17th century, as may be seen from a manual 
for the use of religious superiors. 


12 And I say that these kings of Spain do this not by their own 
authority and ordinary power, inasmuch as they have understood 
that this does not of itself extend to spiritual matters, and that 
the disposition of ali spiritual matters pertains to the Roman Pontiff 
alone. But they do it by delegation and by the special commission 
of the same Roman Pontiffs. For the latter, attending to the spirit- 
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ual growth of the faithful and of pagans living in those parts of 
the world, have made and constituted those kings their legates and 
commissaries and granted them the dominion over those kingdoms 
with plenary power of administering them and of disposing in them 
not only of temporal matters, but also of spiritual ones, for the 
above purpose. 


Chapter 2 


CHRISTIANITY COMES TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Symbolic of the intimate connection between the preaching of the faith 
and Spanish colonization is the fact that it was Magellan, not Father Pedro 
Valderrama, the secular priest who accompanied his expedition, who preached 
to Humabon and the Cebuanos with whom he had just made his treaty of 
alliance in 1521. The account of Magellan as missionary preserved for us by the 
chronicler Pigafetta gives an insight both into the ardent religious spirit of the 
Spanish conquistador, and at the same time his rather imperfect understanding 
of what a commitment to Christianity meant. One wonders what went through 
the minds of the Cebuanos who received baptism at the word of Magellan. 


1 ... The captain said many things concerning peace, and that he 
prayed God confirm it in heaven. They said that they never heard 
anyone speak such words, but that they took great pleasure in hear- 
ing them. The captain, seeing that they listened and answered willing- 
ly, began to advance arguments to induce them to accept the faith. 
Asking them who would succeed to the seigniory after the death of 
the king, he was answered that the king had no sons but only 
daughters, the eldest of whom was the wife of that nephew of his, 
who therefore was the prince. [ They said that] when the fathers and 
mothers grew old, they received no further honor, but their children 
commanded them. The captain told them that God made the sky, 
the earth, the sea, and everything else, and that he had commanded 
us to honor our fathers and mothers, and that whoever did otherwise 
was condemned to eternal fire; that we are all descended from Adam 
and Eve, our first parents; that we have an immortal spirit; and many 
other things pertaining to the faith. All joyfully entreated the captain 
to leave them two men, or at least one, to instruct them in the faith, 
and [said] that they would show them great honor. The captain 
replied to them that he could not leave them any men then, but that 
if they wished to become Christians, our priest would baptize them, 
and that he would next time bring priests and friars who would 
instruct them in our faith. They answered that they would first 
speak to their king, and that they would become Christians, [ where- 
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at] we all wept with great joy. The captain-general told them that 
they should not become Christians for fear or to please us, but of 
their own free wills; and that he would not cause any displeasure to 
those who wished to live according to their own law, but that the 
Christians would be better regarded and treated than the others. All 
cried out with one voice that they were not becoming Christians 
through fear or to please us, but of their own free will... . 


When Spain finally decided to make a permanent settlement in the Philip- 
pines, Miguel López de Legazpi-was-accompanied by a group of Augustinian 
friars from Mexico who were to carry on the work of evangelization in more 
thorough and more systematic fashion than. Magellan. “These missionaries, 
headed by Fray Andrés de Urdaneta, carried with them instructions which show 
how they conceived their mission — to pass on the same faith which centuries 
before-had been given to Europeans, the faith of Christianity in union with the 
Pope in-Rome. 


2 . .. We thought it holy and reasonable fully to correspond to 
the favor and task that his royal Majesty has bestowed on us, for 
thus we would show proper concern, in the first place for the divine 
glory, and then for the royal service, and the salvation of many 
persons. Therefore after long and mature discussion of the affair 
and with certain knowledge of your piety, learning, charity, and 
merits, we choose you to carry out this apostolic task... . 


. .. In your charity we exhort you with all the earnestness in 
our power that you announce the Gospel of Christ to all peoples, 
baptizing those who believe in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. Instruct them in the holy Catholic faith just as 
our loving mother the Roman Church instructs her faithful. Avoid 
in every way all novelty of doctrine, but rather let your teaching be 
in full conformity with the holy and ecumenical Councils and the 
Doctors acknowledged by that Church. Teach them especially the 
obedience that all Christians owe to the Supreme Pontiff and to the 
Roman Church, always the ruler, head, and teacher of all other 
churches in the world. Teach them also to obey their legitimate 
princes and lords, and to live beneath the yoke and discipline of 
faith, hope, and charity, and to forget the former superstitions and 
errors of the devil. 


Though Spanish accounts of pre-Hispanic Filipino religion differ somewhat 
in details, and one must make allowance for misinterpretations due to language 
problems and cultural preconceptions, the general lines seem clear, at least for 
the major lowland peoples of Luzon and the Visayas. Typically the early mis- 
sionaries interpreted it all as the work of the devil, whose influence, and even 
presence, they felt themselves to perceive very tangibly. 


3 All their method of government and their religion is based on 
tradition and custom introduced by the devil himself, who used to 
speak to them in their idols and their ministers. They preserved 
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these traditions in songs which they know by memory, having 
learned them as children by hearing them sung when rowing, when 
working, when rejoicing and celebrating, and much more when 
weeping in mourning for the dead. In these barbaric songs they tell 
of the fabled genealogies and vain deeds of their gods. Among them 
they make one-a principal one and superior to all, This one the 
Tagalogs call Bathala Mei-capal, that is to say, the god who is Maker 
or Creator, and the Visayans, Laon, which means Antiquity. They 
speak of the creation of the world, the beginning of the human race, 
the flood, the reward of glory, punishment, and other invisible 
things. Doing this they tell innumerable falsehoods and even vary a 
great deal in telling them, some doing it in one fashion, others in 
another. Thus it can best be seen that they are lies and fables . 
Finally they used to acknowledge invisible spirits and another life 
and devils, enemies of men, before whom they trembled exceedingly 
because of the harm and terrors which they always received from 
them. Because of this, one of our Fathers by means of a well-painted 
image of hell has converted very many. To sum it up, their idolatry, 
like that of many other nations, consists in adoring and | considering 
as gods their ancestors, particularly men who were outstanding for 
their deeds of valor or cruelty. In memory of their ancestors they 
have little idols, some of stone, others of straw, others of bone or of 
ivory or of a crocodile’s tooth, others of gold, which they call 
larawan, which means idol, image, or statue. To these they had re- 
course in their necessities and offered to them their barbaric sacri- 
fices. They also adored, like the Egyptians, animals and birds; like 
the Assyrians, the sun and the moon. Likewise the vault of the 
heavens received in its fashion the name of divinity. The Tagalogs 
adored a blue bird the size of a thrush and called it Bathala, which 
was among them a name of the divinity... . 


Although they did not have any temples, they had priests, men 
and women, whom the Tagalogs call Catalonan and the Visayas 
Babailan. This office was held by the one who had the best ability to 
deal with the devil, who deceived him, or with the blind people, to 
deceive them with a thousand tricks and deceptions... But in truth 
there are some who have a special pact with the devil and he assists 
them and aids them with very special assistance by the permission of 
Almighty God because of His hidden judgments. The devil speaks to 
them in their idols or anitos, pretending to be the dead person whom 
they are worshipping. And other times he assumes himself the person 
of the priest during that brief period for which the sacrifice lasts and 
makes them say and do things which frighten and terrify those who 
are present. 
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i To what extent Bathala was a Supreme Being in the Christian sense is 

y somewhat doubtful, given the fact that we possess only Spanish accounts; 
proceeding from answers given to questions put from a Christian frame of 
reference, and hence perhaps eliciting replies implied in the questions, Accuitura- 
tion due to Muslim influence likewise is a possible explanation of the mono- 
theism that the Spanish observers perceived, a phenomenon apparently not 
present even in later times in many of the mountain peoples. In any case, the 
multitude of nature spirits known as anitos and their deceased ancestors played 
a far. more important role in the pre-Christian religion of the Filipinos, even 
among those Tagalogs described by the conquistador Miguel de Loarca, who had 
to some extent adopted Islam shortly before the coming of the Spaniards. 


å The rule which these Moros kept in former times was to adore a 
god whom they call among themselves god Batula, which means 
properiy God. They said that they adored that Batula because he was 
the lord of all and he had made men and peoples. They said that this 
Batula had many ministers whom he sent to this world to bring 
about by their means whatever happened here. 


These beings they called anitos, and each anito had its own 
office. Some were anitos of the fields, others of the sailors, others of 
those who went to war, others of sickness... They made a sacrifice 
to these anitos when they wanted something from each one of them 
according to their office. The manner of the sacrifice was similar to 
that which existed among the Pintados.1 What they called catalonan 
is the same as bailan among the Pintados, that is, a kind «of priest. 
This one performed a sacrifice asking the anito what they wanted to 
beg from him, bringing together a great deal of rice and fish and 
meat, and the catalonan continued his invocations until the devil 
entered into his body. While the catalonan was out of himself, the 
Indios kept singing and drinking and enjoying themselves until the 
catalonan returned to consciousness again and gave them the re- 
sponse which the anito gave to him. If the sacrifice was for a sick 
man, they offered him many gold chains and jewels and said that 
they were ransoming the health of that sick man. . 


When I asked them why they made their sacrifice to the anito 
and not to Batula, they said that Batula was a great lord to whom 
no one can speak, that he is in heaven, and the anito was of such 
nature as to come down here to speak to them as minister of Batula 
and to intercede for them. in some sections, particularly in the 
mountainous areas, when their father or mother or relative dies, they 
make out of a stick a small idol and keep it, so that there are houses 
that have a hundred or two hundred of these idols. These they also 
call anitos, because they say that when they die they go to serve 
Batula and therefore they make sacrifices to them, offering them 


1 The Spaniards called the Visayans Pintedos (painted ones) because of 
their practice of tattooing most of their bodies. 
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things to eat and drink and gold-encrusted jewels, asking that they be 
their intercessors with Batula whom they consider to be God. 


The principal rulers of the Manila Bay area seem to have been not only 
Muslims, but probably were themselves from the ruling family of Brunei. Islam 
had likewise influenced other coastal areas where Muslim traders had come, 
such as Balayan and Cebu. It was, however, apparently of recent arrival and had 
little theological depth, unlike in Sulu and southern Mindanao, where it had 
come in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Hence it proved no great 
obstacle to the Christianization of Luzon and the Visayas, consisting, as it did 
for the majority, principally of a few ritual observances and prohibitions. 


5 . . . In these towns near to the sea some do not eat pork. The 
reason for their not doing so, as I said at the beginning, is their 
contact with Moros of Burney [ Borneo], who have preached to them 
some part of the accursed religion of Mahoma and told them that 
they should not eat pork. They place great emphasis on this, and — 
when I asked some of them why they do not eat it, they say they do 
not know why. If they are asked who was Mahoma and what is com- 
manded by his law, they say they do not know nor do they know 
who Mahoma is nor even his name nor do they know what is his law 
nor the manner of following his religion. It is true that some of them 
have been in Burney and understand something and know how to 
read some words of the Koran. But these are very few and the 
opinion is common among them that one who has not been in 
Burney can eat pork. I have heard many of them say this. . . 


When Legazpi’s expedition arrived in Cebu in 1565, it met with resistance. 
In the subsequent sack of the town, as Legazpi tells the story, one of his soldiers 
found an image of the Infant Jesus, almost certainly the gift left by Magellan in 
1521. Seeing in it a sign of God’s favor, Legazpi chose to name the city 
Santísimo Nombre de Jesús, the name which the archdiocese of Cebu bears even 
today. The Santo Nifio has remained a symbol of Cebu being the cradle of 
Philippine Christianity. 


6  ... Because it is worth knowing and so that your Excellency 
may understand that God our Lord has waited in this same place, 
and that He will be served, and that pending the beginning of the 
extension of his holy faith and most glorious name, he has accom- 
plished most miraculous things in this western region, your Excel- 
lency should know that on the day when we entered this village 
[Cebu] one of the soldiers went into a large and well-built house of 
an Indio, where he found an image of the child Jesus (whose most 
holy name I pray may be universally worshipped). This was kept in 
its cradle, all gilded, just as if it was brought from Spain; and only 
the little cross which is generally placed upon the globe in his hand 
was lacking. This image was well kept in that house, and many 
flowers were found before it, and no one knows for what object or 
purpose. The soldier bowed beforé it with all reverence and wonder, 
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and brought the image to the place where the other soldiers were, I 
pray the Holy Name of this image which we have found here, to 
help us and to grant us victory, in order that these lost people who 
are ignorant of the precious and rich treasure which was in their 
possession may come to a knowledge of Him. 


In the first years of the conquest the Augustinians were the only body of. 
missionaries -for the entire Philippines. As Spanish control was consolidated, 
other orders began to arrive to carry on the work of evangelization — the 
Franciscans in 1578, the Jesuits in 1581, the Dominicans in 1587, and finally 
the Recoletos in 1606. To each of them, a certain section of the country was 
assigned, as King Philip II ordered his governor in a cedula of 1594. 


7 The King: To Gómez Pérez Dasmariñas, knight of the Order of 
Santiago, my governor and captain-general of the Philippine Islands. 
After reading what you wrote me recently in regard to the need of 
those islands for religious to carry out our obligation toward the con- 
version and instruction of the natives, I have ordered that all dispatch 
be exercised so that for the present one hundred religious go there — 
forty Augustinians, twenty-four Dominicans, eighteen discalced 
Franciscans, and eighteen of the Society [Jesuits]. In the future, 
additional missionaries will continue to be sent until the need is met. 
Now I have learned that better results will be obtained by each order 
having a district of its own. For they will try to excel one another 
without the work of one hindering or overlapping that of the others, 
as might happen if they were assigned together without division. I 
therefore command you, together with the bishop of those islands, so 
to divide the provinces among the religious of the orders for the 
purpose of conversion and instruction, that where Augustinians are, 
there shall be no Franciscans, nor religious of the Society where 
there would be Dominicans. Thus you will proceed, assigning its 
province to each order . . 


By 1598 the larger part of the country had been divided up among the 
orders and the areas which each was to occupy were determined as they were 
generally to remain for the next two centuries. The Reeoletos, who arrived 
somewhat later, were left out of this division, and consequently were assigned 
territories belonging to later conquests of Spain in the more_outlying areas, 
such as Zambales, Palawan, the Calamianes, and parts of Mindanao. 


8 . The Order of St. Augustine, the first order to be founded in 
diego: lanas has occupied the Tagalog provinces, Pampanga, Ylocos, 
and Pintados.? It has in them 60 houses with 108 priests and 
preachers, and 53 lay brothers. They must establish more houses, 
both for the entries into new regions and the new discoveries which 
are to be made; and in order to provide sufficient instruction. For all 
this, it will be necessary to send annually 20 religious. If these should 


2 The islands of Cebu and Panay only. 
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come from Nueva España, where there are many religious, it would 
be much less expensive to the royal treasury to do this, and they will 
be more suited for this country, because they have already begun to 
have experience of Indians, 


The Order of St. Francis has occupied the province of Cama- 
rines, where it has 40 houses, with 120 religious, 23 of whom are lay 
brothers, and the rest priests, preachers, and confessors. They need 
50 religious, both that they may provide sufficient instruction, and 
for the houses that they are to establish. 


The Order of St. Dominic occupies the province of Cagayan, 
where it has 12 houses, with 71 religious. For the houses which they 
are to establish in that province, and that the province may have 
sufficient instruction, they must have 20 priests sent to them every 
year. For they receive as many lay brothers in the islands as they. 
need. 


The Society of Jesus, which is the most recently established, has 
12 houses, which lie in the province of Pintados, the islands of Camar 
[Samar], Leite, and Babao [eastern Samar]. They have in them 43 
religious, of whom 23 are priests, preachers, and confessors, and the 
rest lay brothers. For the houses that they are still to establish, and 
in Mindanao, where these religious will have charge of the work of 
pacification, they will need 50 priests at one time, and annual help 
thereafter. For they are reaping a great harvest in this country. They 
have two colleges here, one in Manila, and the other in the city of 
Santissimo Nombre de Jesús, where Latin is taught to the Spaniards 
and the Christian faith to the natives, with much care. 


The superiors of these orders are religious of good ability, and 
among the other members of the orders are many good linguists, 
who are accomplishing much for the conversion of the natives. As 
a result, this continues to increase daily. 


From the arrival of the first missionaries in 1565 until 1578, there was no 
formal ecclesiastical organization in the Philippines. In the latter year the diocese 
of Manila was erected by the Holy See, and in 1579 the Dominican, Fray 
Domingo de Salazar, was named its first bishop. He arrived to take possession of 
his diocese in 1581. By 1595 the process of Christianization had advanced so 
far that a more extensive organization of the Church seemed necessary. What 
was established in 1595 was essentially that which Philip IT had instructed his 
ambassador in Rome to obtain from the Holy Father in the following letter. 
One may note how purely formal the intervention of the Pope was intended te 
be. The ecclesiastical organization of the Philippines would remain unchanged 
until the twentieth century, except for the erection of the diocese of Jaro 
in 1865. 


3 . . . Although a bishopric was erected and founded in the city 
of Manila in the island of Luzon, yet because that district is very 
large, and has many islands well populated with natives, a single 
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prelate cannot easily and regularly visit his diocese as he is required 
to do, nor exercise his pontifical functions, nor attend to spiritual 
affairs nor provide for or remedy matters as quickly as should be. 
Those who present themselves say that experience shows that many 
inconveniences result from this, Desiring to correct them, after 
consideration and discussion by the members of my Royal Council 
of the Indies, and advice having been taken on it, i have thought it 
both fitting and necessary for the fulfillment of my duty to procure 
the good of the souls of those subjects of mine, as I am commanded 
by the Holy Apostolic See and bidden by my conscience, that the 
cathedral church of this city of Manila be erected as a metropolitan 
see and its territory made an archbishopric. Three new bishoprics 
should be created as suffragan to it, so that they may hold their 
synods in conformity with what is provided by the holy Council of 
Trent, without going to Nueva España, as the bishop of Manila, who 
was suffragan to the archbishop of Mexico, wouid have had to do, 
making a sea voyage of more than 3,000 leagues from one point 
to the other. Besides, those islands could thus be better and more 
easily governed in spiritual matters. 


Therefore 1 order you, on receipt of this dispatch, to propose 
to His Holiness, and beg him in my name, that he may be pleased - 
to erect as a metropolitan see the aforementioned cathedral church 
of Manila, and the three bishoprics — one in the church of the city 
of Nueva Segovia [ Lal-lo] in the province of Cagayan in the island of 
Luzon, under the patronage of the Conception of Our Lady; another 
in the city of Caceres [Naga] in the territory of Camarines in the 
same island, under the patronage of St. John the Evangelist; and 
another in the aforementioned city of Santissimo Nombre de Xesus 
in the island of Cebu of that archipelago, under the protection of 
the Guardian Angel. In this way each bishop in his diocese may exer- 
cise the pastoral office, and attend to the conversion and instruction 
of the said natives with jurisdiction, authority, and power — metro- 
politan in the case of the archbishop, and episcopal in that of the 
bishops- Thus also they may provide for other spiritual matters 
which they think desirable for the maintenance and service of divine 
worship and the salvation of souls. However, for the time being and 
until affairs be more settied in those regions and tithes established, 
no cathedral churches shall be erected, or dignities or canonries 
provided, but the bishops shall dwell privately in the monasteries 
of their order located in those cities. 


Nevertheless, so that these cathedral churches may be erected 
in due time, and that the territories of that archbishopric and those 
bishoprics may already be assigned at present, you must thus entreat 
His Holiness in my name, to authorize me to alter and change those 
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territories when and in the manner that may seem most fitting to 
me. At the same time, you will present and nominate to His Holiness, 
in my name, the person of Fray Ygnacio de Santibáñez of the Order 
of St. Francis as archbishop of the aforesaid church of Manila, in 
place of, and because of the death of, Fray Domingo de Salazar of 
the Order of St. Dominic, the first and last bishop of that church; 
and for the bishopric of Nueva Segobia, the person of Fray Miguel de 
Benavides of the Order of St. Dominic; and for the bishopric of the 
city of Santissimo Nombre de Xesus of the island of Cebu, the 
person of Fray Pedro de Agurto of the Order of St. Augustine; and 
for the bishopric of the city of Caceres, the person of Fray Luis 
Maldonado, of the Order of St. Francis. 


By these presents I nominate them and present them to His 
Holiness, so that at my presentation, as Patron that i am of all the 
churches of the Indies, he may bestow upon them the churches and 
the aforesaid archbishopric and bishoprics. From the favorable 
reports that I have of the goodness, learning, virtue, and exemplary 
lives of the aforesaid persons, I trust in our Lord that he will be well 
served by these provisions, and those churches well governed and 
administered. Moreover, in granting me this, His Holiness will be 
bestowing on me a singular favor and kindness, as you will make 
known to him. You will likewise inform him that in the absence of 
tithes, I have granted that archbishopric as an endowment 3,000 
ducats annually from my royal treasury, and to each of the bishops 
500,000 maravedis.3 You will also see to it that the bulls for the 
whole matter be issued with all possible speed, so as to be able to 
reach the first fleet that sails. Madrid, 17 June 1595. I the King. 


If the Spanish king took very seriously his rights as royal patron of the 
Church in the Philippines in determining its organization, he likewise took 
seriously his obligation as patron to provide for the building and material 
support of churches in the area under his jurisdiction. As early as 1579 Philip II 
had made the following dispositions for the support of the Philippine church, 
dispositions which were to form a pattern for much of the future development 
of the church. 


10 The King: to our Governor of the Philippine Islands. 


Fray Domingo de Salazar of the Dominican order, bishop of 
those islands, has reported to us that he is going to take up residence 
in those islands. He is taking with him religious of his order to found 
monasteries and to take charge of the conversion and instruction of 
the natives. He has requested us to command that those monasteries 
which have to be built for the said order, as well as for those of 
St. Francis and of St. Augustine, be built at our expense and that of 


3In the sixteenth century a ducat was equivalent to 375 maravedis; a silver 
peso was equal to 330 maravedis. 
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the Spaniards and the natives (as was done in other parts of our 
Indies), or as suits our pleasure, and receives the approval of our 
Council of the Indies. 


We have provided that monasteries be founded in Nueva España 
wherever it is necessary, and have ordered that, if the sites be villages 
belonging to the royal crown, the monasteries are to be founded at 
our expense, with the natives of such villages contributing their labor 
in the construction of the buildings; and that, when the villages are in 
the charge of encomenderos, the monasteries are to be founded at our 
expense and thai of the encomenderos, as well as with the help of 
the Indians of such villages. Therefore it is our desire that the same 
procedure be followed in the founding of monasteries in those 
islands. 1 order you immediately to ascertain in what districts and 
places of those islands monasteries are needed; after which you will 
take the necessary measures toward their erection, being careful that 
the houses be modest, and that they be not superfluously furnished 
... If in the villages there live Spaniards without encomiendas of 
natives, you will assess them also according to their condition and 
property, for they are in like manner under obligation to contribute 
toward the building of churches. The sum paid by the said Spaniards 
will be subtracted from the share demanded from the said natives 
and encomenderos; for since this is a good work, beneficial to all, 
it is only right that all assist in it. Being a matter of such importance, 
you will devote to it all the care that it requires, remembering that 
no new monastery of more than one order is to be founded in a 
single village or its vicinity. 


You will be careful always to inform us of what is being done in 
this respect, and of the result of the labors of the religious. 


Chapter 3 


THE STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 


It has often been said that the conquest of the Philippines by the Span- 
iards was peaceful and had little of the cruelties and massacres which punc- 
tuated the conquest of America. Though this is perhaps an exaggeration, to the 
extent that it is true the reason is to be found in the prophetic voices of the 
friars, raised against injustice and abuse of the natives by the conquistadores. The 
friars took seriously their role as the conscience of the king in his overseas 
dominions. From the very first days of the conquest the friars who accompanied 
Legazpi spoke out against abuses. By the time Spanish settlements had been 
established in Luzon as well as in the Visayas, Fray Martín de Rada, the Augus- 
tinian Provincial who had accompanied Legazpi, in a frank letter to the Viceroy 
of Mexico, concluded to the illegitimacy of Spanish temporal sovereignty over 
the Philippines. 


e 


1 . . . [have asked for the opinion of all the Fathers who were here 
[at the time of the conquest], and all unanimously affirm that no 
part of all these islands has come under the power of the Spaniards 
by a just title. For though there are very many just causes for war 
against certain nations or peoples, no governor or captain may 
do so without an express order of his Majesty, except for war in 
defense of oneself or one's possessions, when they are unjustly 
attacked. But neither in the first instruction which we brought here, 
nor in any later one has his Majesty commanded that war be made 
on the natives. Indeed, he commands the contrary in a letter written 
from the Escorial, brought to the late Adelantado* by Juan de la 
Ysla, for I have seen it. Hence it is clear that whatever conquest has 
been made by force of arms in these islands is unjust, even if ‘there 
were causes, and so much the more when in none, or almost none, 
of these conquests has any just cause existed. For as your lordship 
knows, they have gone everywhere in arms, and have demanded 
that the natives be friends and immediately give tribute, and at 
times war has broken out because they did not give as much as they 


l Legazpi. The title adelantado was given by the Spanish Crown to the dis- 
coverer of new lands. 
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demanded. Where the people were unwilling to give tribute but 
defended themselves, they have made war on them with fire and 
sword. After killing people and taking or destroying the village, they 
have in some cases sent to invite them to make peace. But when the 
Indios came to say that they wanted to be friends, in order not to be 
totally destroyed, they have afterwards demanded tribute from 
them, as they have just now done in all the village of Camarines. 
Wherever the Indios out of fear of the Spaniards have fled from their 
houses to the mountains, they have burned their houses and done 
them many other injuries. 


The companion of Father Rada, Fray Diego de Herrera, was no less vehe- 
ment, and even more explicit, in his denunciations of Spanish war on the Fili- 
pinos. In particular he called the King's attention to the abuse of a fundamental 
Spanish colonial institution, the encomienda. 


2 This is how this land and its towns are being pacified. 


A captain with soldiers and interpreters goes to a town which is 
either known only by report, or which other Spaniards have already 
plundered. They tell the townspeople that if they want to be friends 
of the Spaniards they must pay tribute at once. If the people say yes, 

“they stop to work out what each man must give, and demand that he 
give it immediately. Sometimes the people refuse to give what is 
asked; then they sack the town. They also think they have a right to 
sack if the people do not wait for them but abandon their houses. 
They do all this without performing any service for them in return, 
without telling them for what purpose they have been sent by his 
Majesty, and without giving them any religious instruction... 


The war council considers it grounds for a just war if the natives 
say they do not want the friendship of the Spaniards or if they build 
fortifications to defend themselves. Those who do this are killed or 
made prisoners, and their houses plundered and burned. This is why 
war was waged on Betis and Lubao, and on the strongholds stormed 
by Juan de Salcedo, and on the town of Cainta, where the night 
before the battle a native who had climbed to the top of a palm tree 
called out “Spaniards, what did our fathers do to you, or what debt 
did they owe you, that you now come to rob us?”” And the war in 
Papagan [ Pampanga ] was no different. In all these wars the Spaniards 
killed many, and captured many and sold them into slavery, partic- 
ularly in the Papagan war, where they say the natives challenged the 
Spaniards to fight. But the fact is that in all of them there was no 
resistance to speak of... 


With no more pacification than the foregoing, the land has been 
divided and continues to be divided into encomiendas. An encomen- 
dero takes a number of his comrades with him to the town or towns. 
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which have been assigned to him, and this is the proclamation that he 
makes to them: “Understand that I am your master, for the Gover- 
nor has given you to me. I will see to it that other Spaniards do you 
no wrong.” Most of them give no further account of themselves than 
this, with no mention made of either God or King. Forthwith they 
proceed to demand tribute, each one as much as he is able to extort, 
without measure... < 


Though the abuses of the encomenderos denounced by the Augustinians 
were certainly real, the theory behind the encomienda was quite different, Not 
a land grant, as is often said, but a grant of the royal jurisdiction over the inhabi- 
tants of a certain territory, the encomienda not only conferred the right to 
collect tribute, but likewise imposed on the encomendero a series of obligations 
— to bring peace, security, and justice to the people entrusted to him, as well as 
instruction in the Catholic faith, as may be seen from a typical encomienda grant 
of the sixteenth century. 


3 By these presents, in the name of his Majesty, i grant as en- 
comienda to you, the said Captain Toribio de Miranda and Captain 
Antonio Freyle, the natives of the towns and encomiendas which 
Juan Gutiérrez del Real, deceased, held on the coast of Caraga, the 
island of Cibabao, Catubig, Calbiga and the Mapono River with its 
highlands and hills, for you to hold and enjoy jointly and equaily, 
the one as well as the other, in the same manner and form as they 
were held and enjoyed by the said Juan Gutiérrez del Real, in accord- 
ance with the law of succession regarding Indios ordained by his 
Majesty, with the obligation of instructing them in our holy Catholic 
faith to the end that they might attain to a true knowledge of it. And 
in this matter 1 charge your conscience and discharge that of his 
Majesty and mine in his royal name... And most of ail I enjoin you 
to treat the said natives well, preserving them from all vexation and 
trouble... ilps 


The conquistadores were not slow to reply to the accusations of the 
Augustinians. In a long memorial of 1574, undoubtedly meant to counteract the 
accusations of Father Rada, Governor Guido de Lavezares and a number of his 
companions wrote to the king. Though they admitted that all had not perhaps 
been done as well as should be, they stoutly maintained that they had in general 
taken the only course of action possible if Spanish sovereignty were to continue 
in the Philippines. Though the Christian motives of the friars were laudable, they 
conceded, one must be practical — the perenniai objection of political leaders 
to the demands of the Christian ethic. > 


4 The opinion {of Father Rada] says that no part of all these 
islands has come under the authority of the Spaniards by a just title. 
We have no reply to make to this because we came to these lands in 
obedience to your Majesty’s command and we are here obeying 
your royal command. Since we are not lawyers, we leave to others 
the question of what just title your Majesty has or can have to 
these lands. 
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With regard to the robberies and injuries which have taken 
place in this country, if any have done such, it is the natives who 
have' given cause for it. For some of them are traitors and break the 
peace, as has happened on various occasions, especially here in the 
City of Manila... 


As for the other charges of raiding the towns, it has happened 
for two reasons: first, to chastise rebellious towns who challenge the 
Spaniards; and secondly, because it was necessary for the security of 
our friends to break down and humble the pride of our enemies in 
order to avoid a greater evil. If some have gone to excess in this 
matter, the excess of individuals should not be blamed on the 
commonwealth as a whole. For the instructions which governors 
have given every time troops go on expeditions were very Christian 
and very much in conformity with the instructions that they have 
from your Majesty. If on some occasions the leaders have done 
harm to the Indios or made war on them, the fault has been the ill- 
will of the natives. For whenever they make war it is by means of 
ambushes and other traitorous strategems that they provoke the 
Spaniards to defend themselves. If the Spaniards go armed, it is for 
the security of their persons. For if they were unarmed and not on 
the watch, the natives would kill them, as they have done to many 
Spaniards whom they have found going about alone. They have 
killed them and put them to death with great cruelties; hence it is 
necessary to go everywhere well-armed to secure the safety of the 
Spaniards... 


For all these reasons, even though the opinion given by the 
Father Provincial and the other religious is inspired by holy and 
virtuous zeal, it would be very harmful to progress in peopling this 
land and to the perpetuation of the Spaniards in it. It would even be 
harmful to the natives themselves, because if they do not pay tribute 
to the Spaniards, the latter will have to take from them the supplies 
and other things they need for their sustenance, as happened before 
the land was divided into encomiendas and they began to pay 
tribute. Hence it is more advantageous and profitable for the natives 
to pay tribute, so that the Spaniards can support themselves without 
difficulty and not cause any annoyance to them... For as things 
now are, al] have security and peace and carry on their business free- 
ly to the general benefit and enrichment. 


The Augustinians not only criticized the injustices of the conquest of the 


_Philippines, they took effective action against the encomenderos, laying down | 


what they considered to be a just tribute and refusing sacramental absolution to 
those encomenderos who had committed injustice to the Filipinos, or who by 
charging an excessive tribute were doing so at the present. Many of the enco- 
menderos found themselves frustrated and confused, unable to answer the 
theological reasoning of the Augustinians. They appealed to the king for support 


A 
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in their efforts to obtain what they considered a just reward for their efforts in 
his service. A representative example was the complaint of Andres Cabchela and 
Salvador de Aldave to King Philip H in 1574. 


5 . . . The Augustinians declare on their consciences that it is 
enough for each Indio to pay a tribute of one maes or two and one- 
half reales.2 We have daily disputes on this score and the Augus- 
tinians even went so far during the Lent just past as refusing to hear 
our confessions. They have declared that your Majesty does not own 
or possess this land with good title, and say that the order requisite 
in the conquest and pacification of it has not been observed. Will 
your Majesty order what must be done in this matter and whether 
we are here in this land under just title or not? The governor is 
sending a detailed report to your Majesty regarding all the above, so 
that after you have seen it you may enact what must be done regard- 
ing it and in the other matters, so that the encomenderos and people 
in this country may be rewarded for their labors and not go to hell 
as the friars say. 


If the Augustinians found much to denounce among the encomenderos, 
it seems that eventually their denunciations had some effect, for by the time the 
first bishop of Manila, Domingo de Salazar, O.P., arrived in 1581 it was rather the 
alcaldes-mayores*? who were the target of Filipino complaints. In the areas 
not divided into private encomiendas, the alealdes-mayores ruled in the name 
of the king and in his name collected tribute. It is apparent from the com- 
plaint of a delegation of Filipino principales* who approached Bishop Salazar 
in 1582 that the alcaldes-mayores also demanded or took much more from the 
Filipinos, with disastrous results for the existing social structure. 


6 In the city of Manila, on the fifteenth day of the month of 
June, of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-two, before 
the very illustrious Don Fray Domingo de Salazar, first bishop of 
these islands and a member of his Majesty’s council, and in the 
presence of me, the secretary undersigned, there appeared certain 
Indios . . . , principales of the villages of Tondo and Capaymisilo; 
and many other principales. Through the interpreters, they said that 
they had learned that by this ship which is about to depart for 
Nueva España, his most reverend Lordship was to write to his 
Majesty. As they were suffering so many injuries, grievances, and 
vexations, as is weil-known to all, they humbly begged that he be 
so kind as to inform your Majesty of this in detail. For they under- 
stand that your Majesty, on learning of their afflictions, will be 
pleased to remedy them. They were then asked what things in partic- 


2 A silver peso was made up of eight reales. 


3 The alcalde-mayor was the judicial and executive official of a province; 
hence both judge and governor. 


‘a Principales was the name given to the pre-Hispanic datus or chiefs. 
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ular they desired to be brought to your Majesty’s consideration, and 
told to make them known. They replied that the injuries which they 
suffer, and which are in need of a remedy, are those inflicted by the 
alcaldes-mayores. The alcaldes-mayores cause them many annoyances 
and troubles, since within three leagues there are four alcaldes- 
mayores. These men and their officers inflict serious penalties for 
light offenses, and take at whatever price they want the rice they 
have and afterwards sell it at a very high price. They do the same 
with all other kinds of provisions and crops. Furthermore, they 
oblige the Indios to act as their oarsmen very frequently. It happens 
that on returning from an expedition which has lasted a month, they 
have again to get ready for another. Nor do they pay them anything 
at all, but in every village assessments are levied upon the natives for 
the payment of those who go to row. If at any time they are paid, it 
is very little, and that very seldom. Because of the many acts of 
oppression which they have suffered, many Indios have now aban- 
doned Tondo, Capaymisilo, and other villages near this city of 
Manila. They have gone to live in other provinces, which has occa- 
sioned much damage and loss to the principales. For there are cases 
of a chief from whom out of three hundred Indios, one hundred have 
gone away and settled elsewhere. The said chiefs are obliged to pay 
the tribute for those who flee and die, and for their slaves and small 
boys. If they do not pay this, they are placed in the stocks and 
flogged. Others are tied to posts and kept there until they pay. More- 
over, they dig no gold, for the officials oblige them to pay the fifth.” 
If they do not make known their gold, it is seized as forfeited, even 
when it is old gold; and the gold is not returned to them until after 
payment of a heavy fine. They do not wish to let the alcaldes- 
mayores buy rice, because they all hoard it. 1f the natives come to 
complain of their grievances, for that reason alone they are im- 
prisoned and put into the stocks, and are charged with prison-fees. 
Their afflictions and troubles are so many that they cannot be 
endured; and they wish to leave this island, or at least to go to some 
encomienda of a private individual. For in the said villages of the 
king they cannot endure the alcaldes-mayores. 


The frequent references to the “conscience of the King” did not parrot 
an idle phrase. Philip II was deeply concerned about his royal obligations to his 
subjects, and instructed by the abuses in America in the earlier part of the 
century, he showed a consistently sincere concern for the welfare of his new- 
found subjects in the Philippines. An early expression of this concern was the 
royal cedula of 1574 prohibiting the enslavement of Filipinos. Under the cir- 
cumstances the cedula was the more significant, inasmuch as otherwise Christian 
Europe of the sixteenth century did not condemn slavery as an institution, but 


E According to the Laws of the Indies, one-fifth of all gold mined was due 
to the royal treasury. 
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recognized the legitimacy of enslaving non-Christian prisoners taken in a 
just war. 


7 To our Governor of the Philippine Islands: We have been 
informed that Spaniards residing in those islands claim to hold as 
slaves Indios from there. It is my will that they not be allowed to 
make slaves of these Indios. I therefore command you to see to it 
that no Spaniard have any Indio as a slave in any way, even if such 
an Indio slave has been formerly a slave of other Indios and has been 
made such in a just war. If there are any slaves whom the Spaniards 
have captured in just war, you will have them give them back their 
liberty, as we by the present cedula free them. We command that the 
above be observed and executed and that no one go against it or 
evade it in any way. Madrid, 7 November 1574. I, the King. 


É It seems quite likely that the concern of Philip II for justice in the Philip- 
pines was a major factor in his selection of the first bishop he presented to the 
Pope for the newly created see of Manila in 1579, the Dominican, Domingo de 
Salazar. Salazar had taken part in the struggles for justice in Mexico and in later 
years spoke of himself as having been trained in the school of Las Casas. ‘Shortly 
after his arrival in Manila in 1581 he began to concern himself with the problems 
about which the Augustinians and Franciscans had been disputing with the 
governors and encomenderos up to this time. In 1582 he summoned a meeting 
of clergy and of laymen in positions of responsibility to discuss the problems of 
justice in the imposition of Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines and the 
preaching of the Gospel. This Synod or Junta of Manila, as it was called, which. 
met intermittently from 1582 to 1586, addressed itself to the whole gamut of 
problems that faced the nascent colony. The Synod did not hesitate to attack 
the question of the very basis of Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines and 
rejected any temporal government drawing its legitimacy from a so-called right 
of conquest. For the Synod the Philippines could only be subject to Spanish 
sovereignty to the extent that this was necessary for the preaching of the Gospel. 
Harkening back to the natural law teaching of Francisco de Vitoria, it pro- 
claimed this as the only basis for Spanish sovereignty. 


8 The captains, soldiers, governors and officers of justice have no 
more right over these lands than what the King gave them. And the 
King did not give them more than what he has from Christ, namely, 
the authority to send missionaries to preach the Gospel through all 
the world, but not to take away from anyone what belongs to him. 
Hence only this right passed over to the King, namely, that for the 
execution of his mission he can send men to give security to the 
ministers of the Gospel, and to protect the recently converted Chris- 
tians, and to do in their land whatever should be necessary for the 
temporal government in order to obtain this spiritual end, which is 
free conversion to the faith and preservation in it once it is accepted 

. Now for this reason, which is valid in all recently converted 
lands, some ministers in this land have had scruples as to whether, 
they could hear the confessions of the governors and ministers of 
justice, inasmuch as they have taken away the entire government, 
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dominion, and temporal jurisdiction which according to natural law 
belongs to the Indios, without King or Pope being able to take it 
away. . . But since it is very difficult to make a definitive judgment 
in this matter, .. . [meanwhile] the following is to be observed: if 
the Gospel should be preached in a land of such good government 
that it should not be necessary to take away any of its government 
and laws to plant in it the faith; if the people should be so well- 
adapted to the supernatural which has been spoken to them; and 
thirdly, if they should be so loyal and true that they would not 
prevent preaching nor put obstacles to the preachers, and no treach- 
ery was to be suspected from the people, nor expulsion of the faith 
which had been accepted, nor of its ministers, — from such people 
one cannot take away their government, and to do so would be 
tyranny. For in the case of such people the Gospel takes away 
nothing, but rather gives them what they did not have, and preserves 
and perfects them in what they have. . 


Since the Philippines, even in mountainous parts of Luzon, such as Zam- 
bales, was not completely subject as yet to Spanish rule, the question of the 
justice of further Spanish expeditions was soon raised, particularly since the 
Zambals continued to make raids on the lowland peoples already subject to 
Spanish rule. Though the Synod recognized that there could possibly be condi- 
tions under which war might justly be made upon them, it was careful to limit 
these conditions and to put the burden of proof upon the Spaniards, who were, 
it considered, the real aggressors as often as not. 


9 Inasmuch as he has taken away from the Indios their military 
strength as well as taking tribute from them, the King must protect 
them and defend them against their enemies. Hence it follows that 
the Governor must remedy the ordinary injuries suffered by the 
[subject] Indios from other [unpacified] Indios who are their 
enemies. . . Since the enemies, in particular the Zambals, have 
received many vexations from us, and on the other hand it is not 
known whether they have just cause against the [subject] Indios, 
and moreover the King commands that war should not be waged 
on them, and also because when punitive measures are taken, it is 
ordinarily the innocent who have to suffer, it is not licit to wage 
war on them, nor does the Governor have jurisdiction over those 
who are not pacified. And so, for the security of those who are 
peaceful and who pay tribute, the Governor is obliged to found 
some towns at the cost of whoever collects tribute to protect the 
peaceful ones, as well as to attract the others and gradually pacify 
them . . . When a punitive expedition is made, burning houses, palm 
groves, and fields, robbing and killing indiscriminately, the Governor 
must not only make restitution for the damage done to the subject 
Indios, but also for what is done to-those who are in rebellion and 
not subject. For, in addition to the fact that this kind of expedition, 
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as experience shows, does not lead to emendation but to further 
rebellion, it is also very unjust. For the beginning of these rebellions 
comes from the Spaniards, for their having treated the Indios quite 
the contrary to what God and the King command. Thus we have not 
only lost the Indios, but even the right to revenge ourselves for the 
evil which they do to us, since they are the ones who are using the 
natural right of justified self-defense, which is on their side and not 
on ours. ... 


Another pressing question of conscience was the continued existence of 
slavery. Repeating the prohibition of Philip II from a decade earlier against 
Spaniards holding Filipino slaves, the Synod then took up the more difficult 
point of “slavery” as it had existed among the Filipinos before the coming of 
the Spaniards. This slavery, at least in some forms, was clearly not quite the 
same as chattel slavery practised in the Americas and Europe, but in large part 
rather consisted of various degrees of dependency and peonage based on certain 
customary laws. Given their general principle of respect for indigenous custom 
not clearly at variance with the natural law or Christian principle, the mis- 
sionaries hesitated to venture on an absolute prohibition of slavery among the 
Filipinos. Nonetheless they laid the foundations for a prohibition of such 
slavery in the future and for the attainment of a free society. 


10 ... Although all the Spaniards of good conscience, in fulfill- 
ment of his Majesty’s cedulas, have freed the slaves which they held 
from among the natives, there are many others who still keep them, 
preventing them from having their own houses or living in their own 
lands or in the ordinary doctrinas. New cedulas are needed to put 
an end to this plague, as was done in New Spain and Peru. 


. .. All the rich Indios of the principales class and even many of 
the common people among them have, and daily make, many slaves, 
and sell them to pagan masters and foreigners, even though the slave 
be a Christian. It has been found that they have twenty or more 
manners of making slaves and no one of them is just. Although the 
remedy is easy in cases where the enslavement is recent and known, 
with regard to the many slaves of long standing the bishop and all the 
ministers are in great doubt and perplexity. For on the one hand 
they see that the masters possess them from their fathers and grand- 
fathers, while on the other, they know for certain that none, or 
almost none, of the slaves were justly enslaved. Therefore no learned 
or conscientious religious wishes not only to absolve, but even to 
baptize or marry the Indio unless he frees the slaves. . . . It is neces- 
sary that his Majesty take some measures that at least those who are 
under our government henceforth cannot make more slaves, and 
that those who are born of the ones who are now slaves or appear to 
be such, shall be born free, and that those who wish to ransom them- 
selves may do so at ajust price to be fixed by a third party, and that 
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those who now have slaves may not sell them to pagans, nor to 
Indios who are not subject to his Majesty. 


Coming to other practical details, the Synod listed a series of more 
common abuses which the alcaldes-mayores were obliged to avoid, and recalled 
to them the duties which their offices imposed on them. Significant is the 
insistence on public office as a responsibility, and also the respect for the indig- 
enous structures of society, even among non-Christians, 


11 They must perform their office themselves and not by means of 
lieutenants, at least ordinarily, unless some such occasion as sickness 
should arise. The principal reason for this is that they were the ones 
chosen to be alcaldes-mayores and not the lieutenant, so that they 
should help the Indios to settie their disputes and should lead them 
in the direction of civilization. Therefore it is necessary that they 
carry out their offices themselves and not by means of lieutenants 
who will not fulfill the intention of the King who placed them in 
their position. An alcalde-mayor who does not do so and does not 
fulfill the obligations of his office sins mortally, and is obliged to 
restore whatever damages come by his fault through his absence, 
both to the community and to particular individuals. ... 


It is a greater act of tyranny when the alcalde-mayor who ad- 
ministers justice and has the duty of seeking peace and agreement 
among the Indios does not permit that this be done by means of the 
minister of the Gospel or by means of one of the principales, but 
forces them to come to himself, because he is burdening them for his 
own evil profit. . . 


Where there are Indio governors, the alcalde-mayor must not 
interfere in cases which belong to the former and have been assigned 
to them by the jurisdiction of their office, under pain of mortal sin 
and restitution of the costs. For the alcalde-mayor is obliged to 
protect the peaceful pagan as well as the Christian, since the former 
is already on the way to becoming a Christian and is under the 
general moral and temporal government. 


The alcalde-mayor may not buy or sell in his district nor its 
vicinity: first, because this is the command of the king; second, 
because he has so sworn or should swear, and the governor is obliged 
to make him swear, because the King as well as the office demand 
and require it; thirdly because it is a source of great injury to the 
Indios that he take their supplies against or apart from their will at 
a lesser price when there is an abundance. For in this way he causes 
a shortage, so that at a later time he can sell the articles at a very high 
price. The same is true of other [compulsory] occupations outside, 
which keep the Indios occupied in working to the detriment of their 
fields and their own property, so that they end up in the hands of the 
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alcalde-mayor. Such, for example, is the weaving of cotton and so 
forth. ... 


Likewise the alcalde-mayor is obliged to look out for the 
injuries and grievances done to the Indios by their encomenderos or 
the collectors in the collection of tribute, in the business of buying 
and selling, and in personal labor demanded of the Indios. He must 
punish them as a judge, under pain of mortal sin and restitution, and 
the same applies to the injustices which Indios of the lower class 
receive from their superiors and their chiefs, and others whosoever 
they may be.... 


Similarly the Synod recalled to encomenderos their duties, emphasizing 
the obligations and true purpose of the encomienda. 


12 The encomendero is obliged, as long as his encomienda is not in 
the state of peace, to reside in it, giving the example of a good life, 
and making use of such means as may bring the Indios to settle down 
toa proper way of life. Let the Indios understand that he is seeking 
their good rather than to collect tribute from them. . . This is what is 
meant by the name of encomendero. For it is just the same case as in 
the chapter concerning the governor where it was said that the en- . 
comienda is given principally not for the good of the encomendero 
nor to recompense him for his labors, but to discharge the conscience 
of the King, who entrusts [encomienda] to him those Indios... . 


The encomendero whose Indios have been pacified is obliged to 
defend them from war assaults, and damages from other enemies as 
best he can... 


It belongs to the office of the encomendero to act as a father 
for the protection and defense of his Indios and to help them in their 
necessities. This is in virtue of what the King intended when he com- 
mended them to him, so as to discharge his own conscience by the 
encomendero to whose care he entrusts the Indios and on whom he ' 
puts the proximate obligation of immediate patron and defender. ... 


Although according to the cedula of the King,, the bishop and i 
the minister of the town discharge for the encomendero many obliga- 
tions which, in a place where there should not be any priest, the en- 
comendero would otherwise have to fulfill, still, even where there are 
ministers of the Gospel, the encomenderos have the following 
obligations. Fundamentally they comprise whatever is to be done 
with regard to temporal matters and for the establishment of moral 
conditions proper to civilization, as well as spiritual instruction. The 
encomendero is obliged to bring together into the villages the Indios 
who are scattered through the mountains, because the King so 
commands it, and because those who do- not come together will 
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always remain savages and will not be able to become civilized nor to 
treat with one another nor with the Spaniards; and thirdly, because 
thus their necessities and infirmities will be remedied. . . 


Having done its best to put an end to abuses and injustices then existing 
and to reprobate what had been done in the past, the Synod was not content 
with this. In accordance with the Christian idea of justice it further proclaimed 
the need of restitution on the part of those who had done injustice to Filipinos 
in the course of the conquest. As quickly became obvious, total restitution by. 
individuals was a practical impossibility. The Synod did not for this reason 
abandon the idea, but rather called upon the King to help to make possible a 
restitution which would redress in some fashion the violated rights of Filipinos. 
in what is surely a unique occurrence in the history of colonialism, both King 
and encomenderos rallied to the demands of the Synod to raise the funds needed 
for restitution, at least to those Filipinos still living or their heirs who could be 
identified. 


13 ... Let his Majesty be informed that since the land has just 
recently been conquered, the greater part of the conquerors are still 
alive. In the conquest they committed many injustices, and since the 
Indios whom they injured are likewise still living, or their heirs are, 
or at least the villages and provinces exist, the confessors are unwill- 
ing to absolve the conquerors unless either all join together to pay 
the amount, or each one pays the whole amount in solidum.” This 
they will never do, since many are involved, and of these many are 
dead or departed from the country or poor, and so those who remain 
are few. Thus they are charged a great sum which they are unwilling 
to pay or are unable to do so without very grave loss to themselves, 
and many are poor and fallen to their former state. Hence they ask 
that since these injustices were done in the course of winning the 
land for his Majesty, and since they are left with little or no benefit 
from the damages they did in the conquest, his Majesty help them 
with a certain sum of money, so that together with what the con- 
querors are ready to pay they can make satisfaction to the Indios, 
Thus they will be able to go to confession and be in peace. Or at 
least let his Majesty write to the Pope to grant a bull of composi- 
tion,’ if the case allows such, so that each one may fulfill his obliga- 
tion by paying what damage he understands himself to have done, 
and not the entire sum... 


T The moral principle was that when several had cooperated to do injustice 
or cause damage to another, each one of them was obliged to make restitution 
for the entire sum due, if the others who had shared in the act of injustice failed 
to do their share. 


8 When it was impossible to find the person to whom restitution was due, 
the one who had committed the injustice was still obliged to divest himself of 
the sum due, giving it to charitable or pious causes. Since the Pope was con- 
ceived as the administrator of all charitable or pious causes, under certain cir- 
cumstances he could commute that obligation by a bull of composition to a less 
er amount, as long as no individual was deprived of what was due him in resti- 
tution. 
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... The King made them a grant of 12,000 pesos,by means of 
which, together with what they gave themselves, satisfaction has 
been given to the Indios. 


Though the admissibility of the encomienda and the right to exact some 
tribute had been settled at least temporarily, the question of the amount and 
kind of tribute remained a thorny problem. When Philip II sent Governor 
Gómez Pérez Dasmariñas to Manila, he ordered him to solve the question in 
conjunction with Bishop Salazar. Salazar did not intend his own intervention 
to be merely consultative, and in a sharp clash with the Governor in 1591 he 
issued a series of conclusions as to the liceity and extent of tribute to be col- 
lected under the varying degrees of pacification and religious instruction exist- 
ing. These were read from the pulpit, to the consternation and anger of many 
encomenderos. The principal ones were as follows: 


14 First conclusion. Tribute may not be collected from those en- 
comiendas where religious instruction has not been and is not being 
given; which derive no temporal or spiritual benefit or advantage 
from their encomenderos; and which, aside from exacting tribute 
from them, the encomenderos leave in exactly the same condition as. 
they were before. Most of the encomiendas in this diocese belong to 
this class. If the encomenderos do nothing more for them than they 
have hitherto done, they are obliged to give back to the natives 
thereof whatever tribute they have collected or may in future collect, 
The same obligation falls on those who ought and could prevent 
them from collecting such tribute, but allowed, agreed, or permitted 
them to do so. - 


Second conclusion. This concerns those encomiendas in which 
no religious instruction whatever has been or is being given, or so 
little of it, or for so short a time, that it is as though they never had 
it. If, as a result of the activity and good example of their encomen- 
deros, the inhabitants have been pacified and gentled to the extent 
that one may safely go about and live among them, and they are 
disposed to receive religious instruction if someone can be found to 
give it to them, then the encomenderos may rightfuily collect part 
of the tribute, say one-third, or one-half in the case of small en- 
comiendas, understanding by “smail” those with three hundred , 
inhabitants or less. This concession is made as a contribution to the 
support of the encomenderos and the expenses they may have 
incurred in the said pacification. 


Third conclusion. Everything collected from the natives before 
the state of affairs described above was arrived at must be returned 
by those who collected it and those who permitted its collection, as 
indicated in the first conclusion. 


Fourth conclusion. Whatever has been collected over and above 
the one-third or one-half of the tribute, or may in future be collected 
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before the provision of adequate religious instruction, must likewise 
be restored by those who collected it or permitted its collection, 


Fifth conclusion. The full tribute may be collected in those 
encomiendas where adequate religious instruction has been provided, 
where all or most of the inhabitants are Christians, and where those 
who are not are such by their own choice. But it must always be 
borne in mind that the non-Christians may not be compelled or 
forced to pay tribute, but only persuaded to do so on the grounds 
that the services rendered are for their benefit as well as that of the 
rest. And even this is on the understanding that they do not posi- 
tively and formally refuse to be Christians, for in that case the 
tribute may not be demanded of them, at least not in full; and if 
they give anything it must be freely. . . 


Twelfth conclusion. Although encomiendas are granted to 
encomenderos as a reward for the services they have rendered to our 
lord the King, the principal aim and object of his Majesty in granting 
them neither was nor is nor could nor can be merely that the natives 
should pay them tribute and be of service to them, but that the en- 
comenderos, in exchange for the tribute they collect should acknowl- 
edge the obligation of providing the natives with teachers of Chris- 
tian doctrine, of looking after them, of protecting and assisting 
them, of preventing their being ill treated; and of being answerable 
for them when necessary. It follows from this that encomiendas are 
and ought to be established more for the benefit of the natives than 
of the encomenderos, and that encomenderos cannot be called, 
because they are not, lords of the natives, but rather their advocates, 
tutors, and protectors. 


-Perhaps the fierce reactions which Bishop Salazar's conclusions on the 
right of tribute aroused among the Spaniards stimulated him not only not to 
yield, but to reconsider whether he had been too lenient in the position he 
had allowed to be taken during the Synod of 1582, largely under the influence 
of the Jesuit Alonso Sánchez, in recognizing any validity to Spanish temporal 
sovereignty over the Filipinos. Tursing back to the principles of his masters, 
Las Casas and Vitoria, already impliert in the foregcing conclusions, he took 
up the whole question once more of what legitimate title Spain might have to 
temporal dominion over the Philippines. For if there were no such title, then 
neither could the Spanish King or the encomenderos who received their office 
from him collect tribute from the Filipinos without their free consent, In 1591 
he returned to Spain to propose his ideas again to the King personally. The 
substance of them is embodied in a selection from the treatise that he himself 
wrote on the subject about this time. 


15 ... There are only two titles on which his Majesty can base 
himself to have truly and rightfully become temporal lord of these 
islands: the first, by title of election; the second, by title of just 
war... 
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And eoming to the first title, that is by election, in order that it 
be valid juridically, it is necessary that the following conditions 
should have intervened: first, that all or the majority of the natives 
of those islands have elected and taken for king and lord the King of 
Castile. . . ; the second, that if there were a lord or lords in those 
towns or provinces, they should have come to agree with the others 
and consented to such an election. . .; third, that they do this of 
their own free will, without any intervention of force, violence, 
fear, deceit, or ignorance. .. 


[As to the title of just war] . .. By what has been said one can 
see that not only have the Indios never given reason by which war 
might justly be waged on them, but they on their part have had 
strong reasons to wage a very just war against the Spaniards. 


... It is clear then that the dominion over those Islands could 
not have come to belong to the King our lord either by title of elec- 
tion or of just war. 


With Salazar went his fellow Dominican, Father Miguel de Benavides, 
soon to become bishop of Nueva Segovia, and later Salazar's second successor 
to the see of Manila. The King's decision in 1594 was adverse to the position 
of Salazar on the tribute. When the eighty-two year old bishop died a few 
months later, the fight was taken up by Benavides. Agreeing with his predeces- | 
sor that the King had no present title to dominion over the Philippines, he 
proposed and u~ged on the King and his council! in the next two years not only 
the validity of his theoretical position but a practical solution: namely, that the 
Filipinos should be allowed freely to choose the King of Spain as their sovereign, : 
a conclusion he was confident would be obtained because of the benefits | 
brought by Christianity to the Filipinos. 


16 If his Majesty sends sufficient religious and priests, and the 
bishops and the Governor and the Audiencia and the religious know 
how to handle matters, treating the Indios well, and in particular 
those who are the natural lords, leaving to these lords what is in 
justice due them, . . . namely, the government of their towns, and i 
giving orders that the soldiers and encomenderos and collectors of 
tribute not oppress the Indios, it will be very easy to attract these 
infidels to the obedience of his Majesty, even before they become 
Christians. 


... All these [benefits brought by the Spaniards] are excellent 
occasions, if we present them properly, to attract the infidel Indios 
in such a way that lords and vassals voluntarily and freely be willing 
to desire and have and choose and swear fidelity to his Majesty and 
to his successors as their legitimate king and lord and pay him 
tribute. 


Finally in 1597 the King, now in the last year of his life, ordered the 
governor not only to see that any tribute unjustiy collected from pagan natives 
over whom the King had no legitimate sovereignty be restored, but he should 
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also allow the Christian Filipinos freely to ratify their submission in accordance 
with the proposal of Benavides. When Benavides returned to the Philippines the 
following year, now a bishop, he brought with him this royal decree. As a 
result, the decree was publicly proclaimed in August of the same year, and soon 
afterwards meetings were held in the various parts of the country to inform 
the Filipinos of the terms of the royal cedula and to seek their consent. The 
following year Governor Tello de Guzmán wrote to inform the King of the 
results. In spite of the Governor’s ill-concealed skepticism about the necessity 
of this “ceremony,” it may be perceived that at least some Filipinos were aware 
of the true issue, enough to demand a price for their consent. 


17 From the hand of the bishop of Nueva Segovia I received the 
royal cedula of your Majesty in which you ordered me, by the best 
“and most gentle method possible, to attract the natives of these 
islands to give obedience to your Majesty (this ceremony having 
been neglected at first), so that the tribute which they pay may be 
collected with more justification. I was ordered to meet with the 
archbishop, bishop, and other prelates, and the superiors of the 
orders, for its execution. Having done so, that royal cedula was read 
to them, and they were informed of the purpose of your Majesty, 
for the greater peace of your royal conscience. Having conferred and 
consulted on the matter, this meeting came to a decision on the 
matter, which your Majesty will order to be examined in the author- 
ized copy which I am sending. This is what has been done since 
then in virtue of their decision. Instructions and directions have been 
sent to the alcaldes-mayores and the religious in all the provinces, 
that by the gracious methods which your Majesty directs, submission 
shall be given to your Majesty. In the province of Ylocos, in the 
diocese of the bishop of Nueva Segovia, this was very well done, and 
submission was rendered to your Majesty. Likewise the whole 
district of Manila, a mission of the Augustinian Fathers, has rendered 
submission. La Laguna, in charge of the Franciscan Fathers, has not 
so easily yielded, for the natives there have asked a year’s time in 
which to answer. I have left La Laguna in this state, until I should 
give an account of it to your Majesty, as you direct me. The same 
thing will be done in the other provinces which ask delays. Thus far 
Tam not informed of what has been done. ... 


Perhaps the answer volunteered by a Filipino of the diocese of Nueva 
Segovia provides a fitting climax to this extraordinary episode in the history 
of colonization. For it indicates that if the Filipinos had really come to accept 
Spanish rule willingly, it was only through the influence of the religious, whom 
they saw as their defenders against injustice. Surely here was a role which 
deserved to be cherished by the Philippine church of the future. 


18 The bishop of Nueva Segovia, Don Fray Diego de Soria, by 
order of his Majesty, brought those Indios together and made them 
understand the advantages of Spanish rule, and how beneficial it 
would be for them to have Don Felipe, the king of the Spaniards, as 
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their king, for he would protect them in peace and justice. The 
principales answered not a word to this. Therefore, the bishop spoke 
again to the effect that if they had understood the discourse he had 
made to them, when would they answer? Then a rustic Indio stood 
up and said: “We answer that we wish the king of Spain to be our 
king and lord, for he has sent Castilians to us to free us from the 
tyranny and domination of our principales, and also Fathers to aid 
us against the Castilians themselves and to defend us from them.” 


Chapter 4 


EVANGELIZATION 


Prior to the early 1580s baptisms were relatively few outside the im- 
mediate environs of Manila and a few other major Spanish settlements where 
large numbers of Filipinos were settled. The missionaries were themselves still 
few in number and the abuses of the conquest, as yet scarcely finished, pre- 
vented any serious mission work from being done./When the serious evangeliza- 
tion of the Philippines began in the provinces, the various orders, though differ- 
ing to a certain extent among themselves, followed certain common patterns of 
evangelization. It soon became clear to all of them that one prime need was the 
gathering together of the scattered barangays! into villages of some size, in order _ 
to make possible instruction for baptism and effective post-baptismal_instruc- 
tion. Though the country had to a large extent already been divided into en- 
comiendas; it Was only in the 1580s that this work of systematic “reduction” 
was seriously undertaken. The implementation of the reduction policy is ex- 
- plained in the order of Governor Santiago de Vera to Juan de Bustamante, the 
alcalde-mayor of Camarines, in 1585. 


1 Fray Juan de Plasencia, Father Custodian? of the Order of 
Saint Francis, informs me that in that province many of the natives 
live in scattered settlements far from each other, and that the sacra- 
ments cannot be administered to them uniess they come together in 
larger communities to build towns for themselves; also, that none 
of the towns in the royal and private encomiendas of that territory 
have any churches or church furnishings; and he petitions that suit- 
able provision be made. This having been duly considered, you are 
hereby ordered . . . to call into consultation Fray Juan de Garro- 
villas, the Father Guardian? of thai city, and jointly with him 
decide what towns are to be formed and what shall be the size and 
plan of the churches to be built. After examining and discussing the 


1 Originally a kinship group of thirty to a hundred families. 


2 : > 
Among the Franciscans, a superior over a number of houses, forming a 
part of a province - 


2 Among the Franciscans, the superior of a monastery or religious house. 
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matter, you shall put it into execution by gathering the natives 
together to build their respective towns and churches, and you shall 
not allow them to be employed by anyone in anything else, unless 
it be in some business touching the service of his Majesty. 


It has often been said that baptism was given freely without serious 
instruction in the evangelization of the Philippines. Though in the very early 
years a few such instances did occur; they were hardly typical. One of the 
more notorious ones, however, was that encountered by the Dominicans in 
their first missionary expeditions into Bataan. 


2  ... Before our religious entered Bataan, the Indios in this 
region had never had permanent ministers. Nor could those they 
had had, being simply transient, have given them the care and zeal 
which recent conversion demands for the newly-baptized. For being 
new in the faith, they otherwise may fall away and return to the 
disgusting idolatries and superstitions in, which they have been 
brought up from their birth. This is all the more true when they are 
left in the midst of those who are still pagan, with the knowledge 
that the one who today baptizes them is going to leave them on the 
morrow, as happened to these poor Indios. 


There was even one priest who was so slothful in his duty that. 
without teaching them what they were to believe, he baptized 
them by force, bringing together all the boys and girls, even though 
they were already adolescents, and giving them in writing the 
baptismal-names which they were going to have. And with no more 
disposition than this, on the following day he baptized all those 
who had not run away. Those who had escaped were quite a consid- 
erable number, for inasmuch as the baptism was not voluntary but 
by force, as soon as he ceased to keep an eye on them, they fled. 
So as not to find themselves in such a situation in the future, they 
kept their names and claimed that they were Christians, thus avoid- 
ing being baptized. Those who were baptized believed that the 
baptism was a curse which was being laid on them. Hence, as soon 
as they escaped from the hands of him who baptized them, when 
they went to bathe they washed from themselves with great care and 
diligence the chrism and holy oils, which they considered to be the 
substance of the curse of baptism. Both the one and the other group 
returned to their idolatries, superstitions, and sins, as if they had 
never been baptized. 


That priest went away well satisfied with himself, leaving 
written on a wooden post the names of those whom he had baptized. 
Thinking that he had done a great service for the Lord, he went on 
to perform as many other baptisms — or sacrileges, as they really 
were — in another village. Only in lands so new and remote could all 
this take place as it did in this region, afterwards giving our religious 
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much greater trouble and anxiety. For in the first years there were 
many who without having been baptized acted as if they were Chris- 
tians and went to confession and communion and received the other 
sacraments as if they were. On the other hand many of those who 
were baptized hid their baptisms and acted as if they were pagans. 
Since the religious did not know the language, it was very easy-to 
deceive them, until little by little they began to understand the 
situation by preaching and teaching among the Indios . . . Once they 
discovered the reason for these maladies, they straightway applied 
a fitting remedy. In frequent sermons and private conversations they 
told them of the bad state in which both groups were living... And 
they offered to the one and the other the opportunity to right their 
consciences without any punishment and without it bringing any 
disgrace or shame upon them. For they promised to come to the 
remedy of their souls in ail secrecy without their losing their good 
reputation, which is what they feared and what kept them from 
manifesting their true state. With this assurance many came forward 
and had to be baptized, after receiving the holy sacraments for many 
years without being Christians except in the common estimation. 
Those too who being Christians had hidden it, likewise took ad- 
vantage of the gentleness and kindness with which the ministers 
treated them and received the remedy for their situation.... 


Though not so flagrant an abuse as the forced baptisms-of-Bataan there 
were also cases of mission territories entrusted in the very early years to Spanish 
secular priests who were unable to carry out the obligations of their office 
because of their inability to speak the language. It was only with the coming of 
the religious orders that many of those who had early been baptized began to 
receive serious instruction. Such a case occurred in the town of Tanay in Cebu 
as related by the Jesuit, Father Gabriel Sanchez, in a letter of November 1600 
to the Father-Visitor.4 


3 The archdeacon of Cebu, who holds the benefice of Tanay — a 
venerable and meritorious man, as your Reverence knows — went in 
person to the island of Bohol, twelve leagues distant, to ask Father 
Alonso de Humanes, our superior, to send for the love of God a 
Father to teach his people the law of God, since he himself did not 
know their language. I was sent and our Lord was pleased to give us a 
good foothold in the island. For on the first day we found all the 
people gathered on the beach, awaiting us with music and other 
tokens of joy. We went to the church, and there I began to address 
them and discuss our holy faith. At the first or second sermon, 
your Reverence might have seen almost all the people suddenly 


4 In the religious orders, one sent by the higher authorities of the order to a 
particular province of the order, for a stipulated period, with extraordinary 
authority over the ordinary superiors of the province. 
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changed. For as they had not before had any priest who could 
address them in their own language, they had not, as I understood, 
formed any concept of the things of God. When the light penetrated 
their souls, they were astonished, and full of joy they began to ask 
one another, “What is this?” They gazed on me (poor wretch that I 
am), as on one descended from heaven. As the greater number of 
those who assembled there were Christians, but had not made their 
confession nor did they even know si Spiritus Sanctus est,? I dis- 
cussed with them the remedy of confession, explaining its purpose, 
and arousing their affection for it. 


Within one month about four hundred persons made their con- 
fessions with intense sorrow for their sins, and many received com- 
munion, with such devotion that to behold them inspired a like 
emotion. I baptized about eighty, most of them infants, although 
there were a few adults. We instituted the procession of children 
through the streets, which we ordinarily have in our doctrinas. We 
began too to give instruction and ask questions in the church, which 
so pleased them that the chiefs answered the questions and were 
offended if we did not question them.... 


More normative practice, however, was the standard laid down for baptism 
for the Jesuit missions of the Visayas by the vice-provincial, Father Ramón 
Prat, in 1598. 


4 Let there not be so much concern for the number of baptisms 
as for their being well-prepared, and for the newly baptized living 
like Christians. Even though they be few, they should be good 
examples in their villages. I give you two charges: first, that those 
who are baptized be well instructed in the truth of our holy Faith. 
and the error of their idols, and believe this firmly; secondly, that 
they have a true attachment to a Christian way of life, especialiy 
making clear that they are not to take part in pagan sacrifices, 
practice usury, or join in drunken feasts. 


In conformity with these norms, the Jesuits showed great caution in 
baptizing during the early years, even when they had been able to give instruc- 
tions. If there was no prospect of the continuing presence of a missionary to 
follow up on the original instructions, they ordinarily delayed baptism, as in 
their first expedition to Panay in 1593. 


5 There were some Christians, in part baptized by the Augus- 
tinians who were near there, in part by other priests who had been 
there as parish priests. What we did among people so good and so 
well-disposed towards the Gospel in the two years we lived dmong 
them is not as easy to say as what we did not do. For since we of the 


5 «whether there is a Holy Spirit.” An allusion to Acts, 19:2. 
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Society of Jesus were then few and we likewise had few hopes of 
increasing in number, we did not dare to do more than what we 
thought could probably be preserved. In this we were not mistaken, 
because today where there is certainly need of a dozen ministers,® 
there is only one secular priest. For that reason we did not dare to 
baptize either adults or childrán, except in cases of extreme danger, 
outside of the cabecera,” which is Tigbauan, and two or three other 
villages which are in the vicinity, one league? distant or less. . . 


A similar policy may be seen in northern Luzon among the Dominicans 
working in the province of Cagayan in the 1590s. 


6 These Indios of Nueva Segovia were in this wretched state when 
the six new religious came to this province. Father Diego de Soria 
and his companion received them with great joy, giving thanks to the 
Lord who had remembered these souls and sent preachers to them. 
With this, Father Diego immediately tried very earnestly to bring to 
the church those people whom until then he had not made any effort 
to convert, because of the order which he had to return if religious 
did not come from Spain that year.: For it would have been a bad 
idea to baptize any while they were still in this doubt and danger of 
leaving the newly baptized without a teacher in the midst of so many 
pagans. For it was morally certain that they would soon return to 
their diabolical rites if they left them alone, not only because of the 
pressure which the other pagans would put on them, but also because 
of the weakness of those recently born in the faith and their little 
spiritual and natural energy. For they were all corrupted with their 
many evil customs with which they have been born and lived all their 
life. But now that there were religious to sustain, strengthen, and 
keep the new converts in the faith, Father Diego became very enthu- 
siastic and immediately began to make his plans for this spiritual 
nquest. ;/ 


Even more important perhaps than pre-baptismal instruction was the 
post-baptismal instruction, continued over a long period, to prevent the con- 
verts from forgetting what they-had learned prior to their reception of the sacra- 
ment. One method used in the early years was that of the Dominicans in Bataan. 


7 The Provincial? visited the district of Bataan and found great 
progress had been made with the various exercises which the Fathers 


$ Used in the general sense of a priest to minister regularly to the spiritual 
needs of the people in a particular place. 


7 The center of the pueblo or town, where the church was located. Roughly 
equivalent to the modern term poblacion or centro in this context. 


2 Approximately 5 km. 


? The superior of all the members of a religious order within a large unit of 
territory, such as the Philippines. 
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had introduced. They had erected crosses at the intersection of the 
roads where the neighboring people came together each evening on 
` their way from their fields, which are very near their towns. Here 
they recited the whole Christian doctrine, and thus getting to know 
it better and better, they were daily more docile and devout, as being 
better instructed in their faith. For Father Provincial it was the most 
pleasant experience to hear them not only recite ali their prayers but 
afterwards answer all the questions which are commonly asked con- 
cerning Christian doctrine, one group asking the questions and the 
other responding. Besides all this, they were able to answer other 
difficulties which were put to them, which many old Christians 
-would not have known how to answer. What especially pleased the 
Provincial was the happy beginning of confessions which had been 
made. For when these were made with clarity and truth, the min- 
isters came to know the great errors which had been committed by 
those who had conducted that ministry simply as transients. Now 
with the sound foundation in Christian doctrine which the district 
had, the Indios came to realize what was wrong, advised their con- 
fessors, and thus brought a remedy to many matters which were 
much in need of such, since they concerned their very salvation... . 


More common was the combination of recitation of the Doctrina Chris- 
tiana — that is, the common prayers such as the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, 
and the Creed, together with the commandments and the duties of a Christian 
—at the time of the Sunday liturgy. Here not only could memorization be tested. 
but also a systematic effort made to deepen the understanding of the new Chris- 
tians by sermons, 


8 — It is a general custom in all these mission villages in the Philip- 
pines for all the people to come on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion to the church for Mass and sermon, before which the doctrine 
and catechism are recited. As a result of this, they not only have a 
thorough knowledge of the prayers, but even excel many peoples of 
Europe in understanding the mysteries of our holy faith. So as not 
to burden these people, and so that they might not weary of being 
so much in church, for the instruction, catechism, Mass, and sermon 
— not to mention the frequent publication of the marriage banns, 
and the fact that Mass is solemnly celebrated with music and the 
accompaniment of the organ, in which they spend many hours — we 
thought it best to limit the instruction and the catechism to Sunday 
afternoons. Even then not all the people were obliged to be present 
— part of them attending on one Sunday, part on another, and thus 
in rotation until the turn of the first ones came again. By such an 
arrangement this exercise is rendered easier, and is even more profit- 
able to the people, serving them upon such days as legitimate diver- 
sion to which they all come with greater inclination and pleasure. 
For this purpose a bell is rung at the hour of vespers, and the child- 
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ren go forth through the streets of the place bearing a cross and 
singing the doctrine, and then, followed by their elders, they return 
to the church. The adults, in the presence of the Father, recite the 
prayers and catechism with great devotion and satisfaction, spending 
in all about half an hour. This done, they return to their homes.’ 
Mondays and Saturdays are likewise solemnized with Masses, the 
former for the deceased and the latter in honor of our Lady, and are 
always attended by a certain number of people. The younger ones 
are especially directed to attend these services so that they become 
accustomed to practice Christian customs. Upon these occasions 
some short sermon is always preached to them in their own language. 
The children and the old folks are those who are under the strictest 
obligation to come to the church each day at a certain hour to learn 
the Christian doctrine — the children, always; the old people until 
they have learned the doctrine. To each old person is assigned a child 
who instructs him and is careful to report how much the old one is 
learning; then, if he gives a good account of himself, he is given per- 
mission not to come except with the rest of the people on Sundays. 
The bell tolls the Angelus at dawn, at noon, and at night. Besides 
this, someone has charge of going through the streets at night with 
a little bell, admonishing the people in a loud voice to offer prayers 
for the souls in purgatory and for those who are in a state of sin.... 


In regions, however, where-mission personnel were not abundant, the 
priests could only visit their Christians from time to time, being responsible for 
a large number of visitasi? as well as the cabecera or principal town, where the 
center of parochial activity took place. In such cases the results were much more 
mixed. At least, however, structures could be set up to help maintain the con- 
verts in their faith and gradually prepare new ones for baptism. Father Alonso 
Humanes, S.J., describes such a situation in Samar in 1600. 


9 I visited each district of these regions twice, the first time, of set 
purpose; the second, just in passing. My purpose was to see if steps 
were being taken to carry out my instructions. In all the towns 1 
preached what is necessary to instruct Christians in the truths of our 
Faith and to attract the pagans to follow the standard of Jesus 
Christ. All the Christians who have the use of reason went to confes- 
sion. The younger children were baptized, to the number of more 
than a hundred and fifty. Besides this 1 also baptized fifteen or six- 
teen adult men who needed it in order to be able to marry them in 
the Church with their old wives or with other single Christian women 
who were to be married. 1 did not baptize any adult Christians. For 
not knowing when the Fathers will return here, I do not dare to leave 
more Christians without religious instructions. We built churches in 


10 Small settlements with a chapel but no resident priest, visited periodically 
by the priest of the cabecera. 
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these three districts because the towns had no churches, and the 
Indios and the encomenderos assisted in building them very willingly. 
This is no small accomplishment, inasmuch as it was the time for the 
collection of the tribute. Considerable effort was put forth toward 
memorizing the Christian doctrine, as was necessary, since they had 
forgotten it to such an extent that they did not even know how to 
make the sign of the cross. In all the towns there are many others 
who know the whole Christian doctrine very well. They recite it in 
their houses at night and in the morning and every Sunday in the 
church, both the old and the young. ... 


In all the towns there is someone to teach the Christians how to 
die well, one who baptizes and prepares the adults for baptism. They 
have also been given instructions not to forget the Fridays, Sundays, 
and other feasts and fasts. 


These people have very good natural qualities and welcome the 
Father with good will, showing it with gifts and gracious words. 
Many pagans have sincerely begged for baptism, and many of the 
Christians have gone to confession, which has brought them great 
joy and me great satisfaction at their good confessions. May God give 
them someone to dedicate himself to satisfy the desire of both Chris- 
tians and pagans for God. The rest of my work was to introduce 
gradually the usages commonly practiced in our parishes and to 
establish them solidly in this region to the extent possible. There 
were certain special incidents, about two or three of which I will’ 
speak here. The first was the case of a good Indio who with great 
sincerity begged me for holy baptism. I refused him many times, not 
because I had any desire to refuse him, but because being an adult I 
could not leave him without a Father, as is so unfortunately the case 
with others. Finally I told him that he should learn the prayers and 
come along with me. I brought him along with me in this fashion for 
a whole month until he learned the prayers. But seeing that I was 
already about to go and leave him without making him a Christian, 
he sent many people to intercede with me and with great feeling 
said to me, “Father, how can it be that you will leave me still not a 
Christian? I am a man who goes here and there from one island to 
another, and if I drown I will go to hell.” Finally, since it seemed to 
- me that this was a very special vocation, I baptized him on the con- 
dition that if by the time of Lent another Father should not return 
there, he was to go to Tinagon to make his confession. He accepted 
this condition very willingly. 


The other incident took place when I was bidding fareweil to 
the people of one town in the church and preaching to them. I was 
thinking to myself why no one would ask me what remedy I was 
leaving for their souls in my absence. Suddenly one Indio, who was 
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> a pagan but a man of keen intelligence, said in a loud voice, “Father, 

if you propose to remain among us, I, my wife, and all my children 
will become Christians. But if the case is that you have to leave, I 
tell you the truth — all that you have told us we are going to forget, 
and the Christians wiil surely go back to living as they did before.” 
Startied by such logical reasoning, I told him that it was not our 
intention to leave them, but we would come and go, and one who 
was truly a Christian would have a care for his soul even though the 
Father should not be present. With this, it seems that all were satis- 
fied. But to tell the truth, such new Christians have need of the 
Father, who by his presence can remind them of the good and make 
them forget the evil... . 


In more closely settled towns with resident missionaries, as were many of 
those of the Franciscans in Laguna and the Bicol region, not only were the new 
Christians given frequent review in their Christian doctrine but the monastic life 
of the friars formed to a large extent the framework of the Christian lives of 
the towns, Here too, primary schoois were set up where the children were 
thoroughly trained in their religion. 


18 Every day without exception, at the sound of the bell, all the 
school children promptly assemble in the church. The little choir 
boys led by their choir master intone the Te Deum with solemn 
devotion, ending with the versicle and prayer to the most holy 
Trinity, after which they sing Prime of the Little Office of the 
Blessed Mother?! There follows a conventual Mass,!2 after which 
the boys recite the rosary together, along with those of the faithful 
who stay for this exercise. Then the school children file out in order, 
following a small processional cross and reciting a prayer, to go to 
the school house, while the choir boys go with their master to choir 
practice. Two strokes of the bell is the signal for the end of classes, 
and then everyone goes home for lunch. E 


At two o’clock the bells are rung for Vespers and all the child- 
ren return to the church to sing the Little Office of the Blessed 
Mother in the manner described. After this everyone goes to his 
assigned task until five o’clock, when a very devotional procession is 
formed in the church and winds its way through the streets of the 
town singing or reciting the rosary. This is concluded in the church 
with litanies, the antiphon of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God, and a responsory for the blessed souls in purga- 


tery... 


11 The Te Deum is the solemn hymn of praise chanted on festive occasions 
and in the monastie office. The Little Office of the Biessed Mother is a simpli- 
fied version of the monastic office, following the same structure, but more in- 
tended for lay people. Prime is the morning canonical hour of the office. 


12 The official Mass of the entire monastic community each day. 
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Every Saturday in all our missions the Mass of the Immaculate 
Conception is sung with all possible solemnity, and the Salve*3 in the 
afternoon before our Lady’s altar. After Mass the bagontauos and 
dalagas, that is, the young people of both sexes, recite the catechism 
out loud under the direction of their fiscal or supervisor — an office 
created by royal ordinance and invariably occupied by a native chief 
selected from among those held in the highest esteem. The object of 
this exercise is to prevent their forgetting what they had committed 
to memory in childhood, and to enable them to grow in under- 
standing and appreciation of it at an age when they begin to possess 
the ability to reason about things. For this purpose the parish priest 
himself comes with fatherly solicitude to ask them questions and to 
clear up any points which their immature minds may have difficulty 
in grasping. 


On Sundays and holydays of obligation the whole town takes 
part in this exercise after High Mass. For this purpose two choir boys 
dressed in surplices recite the catechism in the middle of the church. 
Then the Father comes out to preach the word of God to the people 
in their native tongue. 


The importance of the schools lay in the fact that they were preparation 
for the future of the Church. The missionaries realized the difficulties of securing 
great depth in understanding among the older people and often had to content 
themselves with merely a basic knowledge of Christian teachings and the memo- 
rization of the fundamental prayers. But the younger generation could not only 
be thoroughly grounded in the Faith from their childhood, but the work of the 
schools with them also served to attract and teach their elders. Though the 
schools seem to have been an ordinary adjunct of the parishes, in the larger 
towns the so-called seminarios de Indios, or boarding schools, were set up for 
the boys from the neighboring districts, where they lived together and received 
a thorough foundation in Christian doctrine and life. 


11 The people of Antipolo celebrated with great solemnity the 
feast of the most Blessed Sacrament, which was attended not only 
by the people of our mission but also many others. A dialogue in 
Tagalog was carried on by the children of the seminario with great 
cleverness and indication of ability, and to the satisfaction and 
pleasure of the hearers. This boarding-school is making great progress 
both spiritually and materially. The Indios bring generous alms for 
its maintenance; and (what is of even greater value) the students act 
with such harmony and edification that they may well serve as an 
example to Spanish youth. Some of these pupils are of extraordinary 
virtue, and our Lord shows them many favors. Every day they go to 
hear Mass, or, in case there is ne one to celebrate it, to commend 
themselves to our Lord in the church. They go out in order, reciting 


3d ceremony honoring Our Lady, in which the singing of the Salve Regina 
(Hail, holy Queen) forms the central part. 
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the Christian doctrine aloud, and upon reaching the church, they 
conclude it on their knees. They celebrate the feasts with much 
solemn pomp and music (for the school can furnish good music); 
and they practice music, reading, and writing, and other good and 
virtuous exercises. The hospital is making excellent progress, and 
the members of the confraternity are assigned by weeks to care for 
the service of the sick, doing this with great alacrity and devotion. 


Characterisiically, the Franciscans conducted their schools in close con- 
junction with their own monastic life. Here too instruction in reading and 
writing accompanied-religious instruction, and music played a large part in the 
curriculum, as it would likewise in the liturgy. 


12 ... The first thing they do in a place where the religious are 
going to form a doctrina is to see to the building of the church and 
the house in which the people can fit, and in which at least two 
religious can live conveniently according to their rule and constitu- 
tions. Thus by their way of life in the house and by their methods 
of teaching the Indios they can accompany their preaching with the 
example of their lives. To encourage the Indios to work on the 
church, they themselves are the first ones to work, having certain 
times set aside for this task and others for catechizing the pagans and 
for instructing those recently baptized .... 


Since the religious bring up in their conventos!* boys from 
eight years old to twenty, making use of them for the duties of the 
sacristy, the altar, and of the convento, in their company these boys 
learn reading, writing, and Christian doctrine, and learn how to keep 
with great earnestness the law of God. With these good beginnings, 
when they afterwards get married they live in the love and fear of 
our Lord. So that there may not be confusion in the convento with 
the boys, next to the church there is a built a boarding-school 
[seminario ] in all of the towns, where the boys and unmarried young 
men learn to read, to write, to pray and to sing both plain chant 
and chant accompanied by the organ, as well as to play oboes, flutes, 
and violins. There is so much interest for music that there is no 
place, no matter how small, which does not have its chapel of musi- 
cians with oboes, so that on the great feasts at vespers and at the 
solemn Mass God may be praised and served. The singers are many 
and they practice every morning and afternoon in the school. They 
are so divided up that each day at least they chant early in the morn- 
ing in the church Prime of our Lady and play flutes at the principal 


a4 Originally the convento meant a monastery. Since almost all parishes in 
the Philippines were headed by priests belonging to religious orders, and mostly 
friars, the term was (and is) used in the Philippines of all parish houses or rec- 
tories, even if occupied by only one priest, and even if not belonging to a friar 
order, 
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Mass. Inthe afternoon they chant the vespers of Our Lady and in 
the evening the Salve or the commemoration of the most pure Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, as is the custom in our holy religious 
order. They likewise play on the ordinary solemnities and they play 
music on many bells which they have on high towers. After having 
“ sounded the bells at the Angelus, a boy goes through the street with 
a little bell asking all to recite a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria for 
the souis in purgatory, as is the custom in many parts of Christen- 
dom. Those who serve in church are so careful in cleaning and 
sweeping it and adorning the altars that every day they put fresh 
flowers and branches on them. 


The effectiveness of the schools lay not only in the training of the boys 
themselves but also in the influence the boys had within their own families and 
among their relatives, and by the example they gave to others, even to Spaniards. 


13 The greatest results have been obtained from the schools, for 
each of the pupils have become teachers in their paternal homes of 
all who live there, and by the good example of their lives they bring 
others to accept the true doctrine. One boy, a cantor in church, 
being solicited by a Spaniard to perpetrate a foul deed, answered: 
“Sir, I know weil by what remedy you should drive away that temp- 
tation of yours. Let us recite together a rosary in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and instantly all these wicked thoughts will 
vanish in smoke.” Thus by this new converted Christian was one 
instructed who ought rightly to have been the teacher and master of 
others. 


Not a few missionaries were led by circumstances to undertake much more 
prosaic ways of extending the kingdom of God. Many of these undertakings 
were important not only for the spiritual but also for the temporal welfare of the 
people for whom they worked. Fray. Buenaventura de Rincón was one of the 
early friar builders of roads in Laguna, a tradition which would be carried on 
down through the entire Spanish regime. 


14 Among the religious who died about this time with a reputation 
for sanctity was Fray Buenventura de Rincón, a lay brother... He 
passed to these islands in the year 1594, moved by his zeal for_the 
conversion of souls. For this purpose he underteck many arduous 
tasks which had happy results. The principal one in which he worked 
above his strength, overcoming almost impossible cbstacles, was the 
opening and levelling of roads from Majayjay to Nagcarlang and Pila, 
so that, the ministers and the natives could be in communication with 
each other in order to facilitate conversions. He did this with his own 
hands, diverting waters, filling in swamps, and making roads, some a 
half league, others a league in length, carrying on his ownshouiders 
the rocks and other materials with the help of some indios. ... 
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> More important was the work of hospitals. For not only did the sick 
receive help and comfort, but the living witness of unselfish charity of the friars 
was often more powerful than any sermon or instruction for making Christ 
known. Best remembered among the founders of hospitals was the Franciscan, 
Fray Juan de Clemente. From his foundation would eventually develop today’s 
hospitals of San Lazaro and San Juan de Dios. 


15 ... The first founders of the province of San Gregorio in the 
Philippines from the beginning of their preaching had particular care 
of the sick in all the places in which they worked. They visited them 
and gave them gifts of what they had. This good custom is carefully 
preserved today, for the religious take away from their own suste- 
nance to come to the assistance and remedy the needs of the poor of 
Christ who have newly received the faith, and also of catechumens 
and even of pagans. For this work of mercy is what touches them 
most and disposes.them to believe the supernatural truths which are 
taught to them. With this work of mercy the hearts of the pagans are 
softened to listen with pleasure to what the friars preach to them. 


Seeing the holy desire of his servants, from the beginning the 
Lord helped them to build a hospital in almost every town. The 
first to be founded, and a very small beginning it was, was the 
hospital of Manila next to our convento, for the Indios of those 
islands. For this God used as His instrument the blessed friar Juan 
Clemente, an illiterate lay brother. He. only knew how to make 
certain ointments out of coconut oil and was taught this skill solely 
by his love for his neighbor. And yet he turned out to be such a good 
surgeon and doctor that he not only cured wounded bodies but also 
souls which were much wounded with sins and blind with un- 
belief. . 


- Since the pagans are attracted principal ally by what they see 
done and the charity and love with which the religious treat them, it 
was of much importance that it became common knowledge among. 
the unbelievers what great charity the poor friars of St. Francis exer- 
cised in this hospital towards the sick and wounded. For each one 
of these who left the hospital in good health was a preacher who, 
wherever he went, spread the fame. of the good deeds done to all 
Indios without distinction. And the countless unbelievers who 
entered there to be cured, still stubborn in their errors, not only put 
aside their stubbornness and were baptized, as they still are each 
day, but those- who are cured in many cases consider it a great 
gift of God if they can be admitted for the service of the poor in the 
company of the religious who by day and by night assist in the wards 
of the sick. That nothing necessary may be lacking, and that the reli- 
gious may occupy themselves in spiritual matters without having to 
be occupied with temporal things, there is an administrator, by order 
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of the archbishop of that city, who takes care of the temporal needs. 
And the Lord increases the temporal resources of the hospital with- 
out anyone knowing how and does great wonders in that house and 
hospital of his poor little ones...... 


The Franciscan devotion to the work for the sick poor in the tradition of 
their founder, St. Francis of Assisi, was not confined to Manila and the founda- 
tion of Fray Juan. Elsewhere too the hospitals were a key to opening the hearts 
of suspicious pagans to the Gospel of Christ. 


16. The venerable servant of God, Fray Blas de la Madre de Dios, 
was born in the noble city of Lisbon, the capital of the kingdom of 
Portugal. . . He learned the language of the natives and employed 
this in the conversion of pagans in the province of Laguna de Bay, 
where he suffered much and underwent many labors to bring them 
out from their rancherias,15 and much more to free from their savage 
customs those whom he had reduced to our holy faith and to civil- 
ized life. From these people he formed some towns, particularly that 
of Morong and that of Mabitac. ... 


. . . He applied himself with such fervor and charity to the help 
of the needy poor and to the assistance of the sick that the convento 
where he was always seemed to be a hospital. In other towns where 
he was he had houses built, where he brought together all the sick 
poor from their territory and personally assisted them, spending for 
their sustenance what the officers of his Majesty gave him for his 
own. By this means he succeeded in converting many pagans who 
had not wanted to be reduced to the towns by the ordinary means of 
persuasion and preaching. 

Almost from the beginning the missionaries found here and there among 
their Filipino Christians men and women who wished to share in the work of 
the Fathers. Some indeed showed themselves not only devoted assistants, but in 
certain respects were more capable than the missionaries themselves for the 
effective bringing of their faith to their countrymen. One such devoted lay mis- 


sionary was the fiscal Don Gonzalo of Samar, written about in 1599 by a Jesuit 
missionary there. 


17 ... Our method of preaching to these people is not so much by 
means of arguments and reasoned proofs, which make but littie im- 
pression on them, as by a sort of spiritual conference in which the 
Father briefly presents to them one or two points, repeating these 
and asking questions concerning them. Thus his hearers become 
proficient and the result is plainly seen. More than seven hundred 
have been baptized this year — most of them in two villages, where 
the faith has penetrated with remakable effect and depth. This has 


15 A small settlement, roughly equivalent to today’s sitio, though ordinarily 
only used in speaking of people not yet Christian. 
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been especially evident in one village, where the fiscal is a chief 
acknowledged by all its people, whom our Lord has been pleased to 
use as the instrument for much good to those souls. What he has 
accomplished and is still accomplishing in that mission is for me 
extraordinarily edifying and consoling. For in truth, if I may judge 
by what I myself see when I go there and by the common account 
of all, both Spaniards and Indios, even one of our Fathers who 
might have been stationed in that village could not have wrought 
such results as he has done. I say this without exaggeration; God 
provides it all, and blessed be He! This town of Paranas is on the 
coast, and contains a few Indios living there, but many in the moun- 

tains, divided, scattered, and far away. Some of these have estab- 
` lished their abodes on the coast, but they frequent it but rarely, and 
are (or rather were) a very churlish people, disposed to run off. Yet 
Don Gonzalo (that is the name of the fiscal) has taken hold of them 
in such a way that he does what he will with them, and that too by 
such wonderfully quiet, gentle, and efficacious means. Although it 
is exceedingly difficult to attract their young children from home 
(especially among those who dwell in the mountains) Don Gonzalo 
draws them to himself by the same means that I have already men- 
tioned, and to such an extent that he usually has in his house nearly 
a hundred young boys. Such was their number the other day when 
I was there, and now he tells me that some twenty or thirty more 
have just come. He now has them so tame, gentle, intelligent, and 
contented that, considering their former churlish and terrible char- 
acter, I do not know how to describe it. Those who a little while 
ago knew little or nothing of Christian doctrine are at present, by 
common consent, those who in this mission are most proficient. 
The fiscal maintains with them a regular plan and order: morning 
and evening their prayers and procession; and at night before retiring, 
and in the morning before dawn, they also offer their prayers. As a 
result the Spaniards, that is, their encomendero and the collectors, 
are greatly edified. Nor is this dependent on the presence there of the 
Father or of the Spaniards, for it is always maintained. The older 
boys he sends to their villages for food and shelifish, and the little 
ones remain to learn, as if they were in a school. What I especially 
value is that it is all done through love. For both the children and 
their parents have so much affection for this man that, as I noticed 
the other day, the boys hardly give heed to the Father, but are cap- 
tivated by their Don Gonzalo, and it is he whose permission they 
seek. This man has received a special blessing from the Lord, and 
what he does comes entirely from his heart. He not only looks after 
the knowledge and recitation of the doctrine, but trains them in 
good habits and punishes them gently when they are at fault. He also 
brings together the adult Indios in the church to pray on feast-days, 
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and if it becomes necessary to do or undo anything in the mission, 
one need only entrust it to him. Without doubt, if there were many 
men of this sort the lack of ministers here would be well supplied 
in many respects. 


- A somewhat different activity was exercised by Don Pedro Bukaneg of 
Bantay, llocos. Despite his blindness he not only collaborated with the Augus- 
tinian, Fray Francisco Lopez, in the first printed works in Ilocano, but himself 
undertook the office of preacher to his fellows. 


18 ... Among the things worth recalling concerning this convento 
and town of Bantay is the story of Don Pedro Bucaneg. Having been 
born blind, his parents put him in a basket and threw it into the 
river, as if to another Moses. And just as the daughter of Pharaoh 
took the latter in, so also God provided a pious Indio woman who 
saw the basket and brought it in, and taking the infant to her house, 
informed Fr. Geronimo Cabero of what she had found... The child 
was brought up in the convento and showed a remarkable under- 
standing. In time he came to see with the eyes of his soul so deeply 
into the things of God that not only was he ari example for the other 
Indios but was a continual preacher and teacher for them. God gave 
him for this purpose an eloquence and skill in speaking his own 
language which gave him great advantages over the others. Hence he 
was also teacher for the religious in their difficulties with the Ilocano 
language. The apostolic man, Fr, Francisco Lopez, confesses in his 
printed works that he owes a great part of what he knew to this 
great man, Don Pedro Bucaneg, and he extolls his virtue and ardent 
zeal, He used to go out to preach in the streets and ordinarily began 
by speaking of his own life and miraculous preservation. By this he 
taught them and admonished them, saying that in the presence of 
God they would have no excuse, because he likewise who was 
admonishing them was an Indio, just as they were, preserved mirac- 
ulously, even though blind, to instruct them in the way of truth. In 
this fashion Bucaneg achieved very great fruit exercising the apostolic 
office even to his death, which was such as could be expected of so 
good a life. 


Nor were men the only ones to assist the missionaries. in Cagayan valley, 
Doña Luisa Balinan, a member of a family of principales, carried on the assistance 
her deceased brother had rendered as main support of the Church in her town, 
and was teacher and guide of her people in word and example. 


19 Don Luis Pagulayan died, still a young man, in the year 1620. 
His death was very much lamented and stiil is both by the religious 
and his own Indios, and much more by his sister Doña Luisa Balinan, 
who still lives and perseveres in her holy customs and praiseworthy 
practice of all virtues. Wearing a hair shirt beneath the dress proper 
to a married woman of the class of principales, she is often in the 
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church and goes frequently to confession and communion. She also 
takes great care not only with those of her household, who are many, 
but with all those of the village, which is one of the largest of the 
province of Nueva Segovia, that they keep faithfully the law of God 
and hear and know Catholic doctrine. She herself very commonly 
teaches it, and does so very well, because she has much practice in 
this office. Thus she is a great help to the ministers. 


A few years back there was a severe famine in that province and 
Doña Luisa had a rich harvest, from which she could have made a 
great deal of money. She preferred to offer it to Christ in His poor. 
Hence she spent everything for them, giving notice that all the poor 
should come each day to her house for their meal. And so it was 
done. in any disturbance or trouble that there is, she is the one from 
whom, with all assurance of truth, the religious can find out what the 
trouble is, and through her prudent intervention a remedy is pro- 
cured. The Lord looks out for her, and all her affairs prosper, both 
those of her soul, in which she has made much progress, as well as 
her goods of this world, in which she is one of the richest persons in 
that province. 


What motives brought the Filipinos to accept- Christianity? Much as the 
missionaries denounced the injustice of the conquest and the abuses of the en- 
comenderos, and insisted on the need of preaching the Gospel by peaceful _ 
means, undoubtedly at times the conquered Filipinos who had resisted Spanish 
occupation saw in their defeat a manifestation of the power of the Spanish God. 
Obviously, such a motivation could not be the basis of a real faith. But at times 
it served as the first step, which led those who might otherwise not have listened 
at all to the message of the friars, to investigate. A firmer foundation for the 
faith would come later, with the preaching and Christian witness of the mis- 
sionaries. 


20 After these towns of Taytay and Cainta were pacified, certain 
Moros?® of the nearby towns in friendly conversation with the 
Spaniards told them that without doubt the Ged of the Spaniards 
must be very powerful. When they asked them why they said this, 
they replied that more than seven hundred men had gone out from 
their towns to help those of Cainta and fifty of these died in the 
battle and the rest died from the sickness which they suffered after 
their flight, without anyone escaping. From this consideration they 
believe that the God of the Spaniards must be very powerful. ... 


More frequently however, the conquest and the subsequent exactions 
of alcaldes-mayores and encomenderos proved an obstacle to conversions, 
only overcomed by patient efforts on the part of the missionaries to show by 
their own lives and actions that Spanish rule could mean something else than 
what the Filipinos had heretofore experienced. Many times there was strong 


16 Tagalogs who had accepted Islam, at least nominally. 
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resistance to the entrance of the missionaries, and they-had to wait long and 
patiently before receiving a hearing, as happened to the Dominicans in 
Pangasinan. 


21 It is now [1598] about eleven years since the religious of St. 
Dominic entered the province of Pangasinan. What they have en- 
dured for its conversion — since it is now completely Christian 
except for one or other pagan here and there — is a matter for great 
gratitude to the Lord. The miracles by which these people have been 
converted have been the lives of the ministers, although other mir- 
acles have not been lacking also, for the Lord from time to time has 
manifested the power of His hand. 


In the beginning six religious of that order went there, and 
when the Indios saw them they immediately asked them when they 
were going to go away. They did not see any opportunity to expel 
them from their region themselves. But since they detested them, 
there was nothing else they could do except to refuse to give them 
anything to eat, not even for money. Thus for the space of three 
years they suffered many hardships, but the patience of the Fathers 
was equal to the rebellious spirit of the Indios. In addition to this, 
five of them fell ill and were in that state for five months. But at 
the end of this period, without even medicine or doctor or special 
care, God was served to grant them good health again. The treat- 
ment they received from the Indios was such, even though they did 
not try to convert any of them to our holy faith, that when the 
Bishop of these islands, Don Fray Domingo de Salazar, came to 
know it from the petition of many Spanish captains, he wished the 
religious to leave these people and depart from them, for they were 
really the most evil and fiercest and cruelest people in the whole 
land. So barbarous a people were they that their feasts consisted in 
cutting off one another’s heads. But the superior at that time did 
not wish to agree to depart. Rather he said, “These Indios who are 
so evil are precisely the ones I wish my friars to convert.” 


After three years during which only a few boys were baptized, 
since they would not give the girls for baptism, they began to believe 
in the religious. This beginning of belief the Lord took from what the 
Indios perceived about the way the friars lived, their fasts and 
penances, their patience in trials, and the fact that they not only did 
no evil to them but rather helped them in their necessities. Then they 
began to grow more gentle and to believe what they told them. 


It happened that a chief among the Indios went one night to a 
religious and said to him: “Father, you must know that for three 
years now I have been watching you, and I have taken particular 
notice of all that you do. As I see, all of you have one way of pro- 
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ceeding, and if one does not eat, neither does the other; if one rises 
to pray at midnight, so do the others; as one scourges himself almost 
every night, so do the others; as one avoids women, so do all. All of 
you go by one rule and one way. You do not seek for gold or silver; 
you treat yourselves ill; you are patient; everything you do is to do 
us good, Thus I have determined to believe you, because I am con- 
vinced that people who act like this do not lie.” 


At other times, those who had already experienced the effects of Spanish 
incursions met the coming of the missionary with unconcealed hostility. The 
Jesuit, Father Juan de Torres, was at great pains to be patient with the hostile 
Boholanos of the bukid, and succeeded in winning a hearing by discussing with 
them his experience as a farmer in Spain. 


22 Meanwhile six chiefs from the other hamlets arrived with spears 
in their hands, and asked me very aggressively what I wanted in the 
buquir (mountain). The buquir, they said, did not wish to be Chris- 
tian. Seeing them angry and not in a disposition to be talked to, I 
told a boy I had brought with me to invite those datus!” to eat, 
because they were tired from their journey, and to give them also to 
drink. I left them and went up into the small hut to commend myself 
to God. Once they had eaten they spoke gentler words, so I called 
them one by one to the hut, since it was so small that no more than 
that could fit in. To each one of them I gave something of what I had 
— linen cloth, needles, little brass gold-like shields, and other trin- 
kets. One of them asked me whether what I was giving him I would 
ask to have returned after his death. I answered him that we were not 
like them, who do not give except to receive something else in ex- 
change. They were contented, and our Lord was served that when I 
went out with them to a little hill they told me that I should choose 
where I wanted to found the town. From that very moment places 
were marked out for the church and convento and town. They told 
me that they would not put their houses there until they had built 
the church and convento. So it was that they immediately built it 
and began to cut wood to make houses for themselves. During all 
this time I made no effort to make Christians of them but rather 
to render them more benevolent and to talk with them of their farm- 
work and to teil them things about Spain related to their work. The 
amount of time we spent in this was fully recompensed afterward 
when they invited us among them, and they and their children 
became Christians. Eleven small hamlets or villages came together 
here, and in this river of Loboc there are more than three thousand 
souls... . 


17 Š 
The chiefs of the barangays, whom the Spaniards came to call principales. 
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No doubt the motive of fear was sometimes used by preachers, if we are 
to judge from the horrendous tales told by the old chroniclers like Ribadeneira 
on the fate of those who failed to listen to the preaching of the Gospel or who 
were unfaithful to their obligations once baptized. Of course, such motivation 
could only be effective with hearers who already were believers, at least in some 
fashion, 


23 When it is necessary the Lord also shows them his severe arm in 
many punishments which have come on them as examples to others. 
For since some have lived forgetful of the word which they gave to 
God in their holy baptism and not obeyed his commandments, they 
have sometimes been punished with universal chastisement by the 
locust which destroys all that is sown, and with epidemics and 
famine. In particular some have been chastised as a warning to 
others. For one Indio who did not hear Mass on feastdays and did 
not wish to go to church was found eaten by dogs one Sunday 
morning. Another, who worked on a Sunday and when reprehended 
made fun of the reprehension, cut off his own arms while working. .. 
Another who ate meat on Friday, without paying any attention to 
the obligation he had not to and the bad example he was giving, was 
also eaten by dogs. Some who have not gone to confession have 
been eaten by crocodiles. . . . Another Indio swearing a false oath 
said that the crocodile might eat him if he did not speak the truth. 
Later, travelling in a boat a crocodile took hold of him. When many 
Indios intervened and frightened off the crocodile, a short while 
later he was swallowed by the same crocodile, which pulled him out 
from among the other Indios where he had placed himself to be more 
safe. In this the Lord showed that it was a punishment for his false 
oath, and this is what the Indios understood. Henceforth they were 
in fear of a similar chastisement. ‘These temporal scourges of God and 
other similar ones are fixed permanently in the memory of the 
Indios, knowing that they are the punishments their sins deserve. 
And they served as a warning to them, so that, fearing God, they 
may keep His law and obey what the religious teach them, so as to 
observe it more perfectly. 


Attention to social structures also facilitated the work of conversion, As 
the missionaries early came to realize, the conversion of a powerful datu inr- 
sixteenth-century Philippines, no less than of a king in early medieval Europe, 
was often followed by the conversion of his entire people as well. The sincerity 
of the individual conversions, of course, would have to be tested by the willing- 
ness of the new Christians to conform to the demands of Christianity. 


24 ... Ona certain Sunday the Fathers invited the people to come 
to the church on the following Sunday, enjoining them not to fail to 
be present. They heeded this injunction faithfully, repairing to the 
church in great numbers. There they formed a catechism class of all 
the children, and led by one of the Fathers with the cross, they 
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marched in good order to a spot where were explained to them some 
of the mysteries of our holy faith. From there they returned to the 
church, where, before an assembiage of all the people, Father Manuel 
Martínez preached a sermon. Our Lord inspired his words with such 
force that he subdued that heart so hard and obstinate. For in the 
very middle of the sermon Elian (for such was his name) fell upon 
his knees, and eagerly and strenuously sought baptism. .. . Desirous 
that he might not lose time in a matter which so deeply concerned 
him, he publicly announced that anyone whom he owed money, or 
to whom he might be under any obligation, should come to him and 
be paid. He-separated from all but one of his wives, and returning to 
each one the gold that had been her dowry, sent them all back to 
their homes. He himself remained in our house to learn the prayers 
and catechism, in order to receive baptism sooner. This conversion 
was a great help to the others, who began saying: “If the father ef us 
all is becoming a Christian, what_are we to do?” A few days after 
that, our Fathers, having found this method and plan of converting 
these peoples successful, gained another chief from a different 
district, by practically the same steps. The conversion of this chief, 
and the condition of the Christian community there, are told by 
Father Valerio de Ledesma in a paragraph of one of his letters, thus: 
“Thanks to God, all the river is now seeking baptism, and one hears 
nothing else but the chanting of the doctrine throughout the village 
and in the houses, whether the people are working, or rowing, or 
walking about. I have visited all the houses without exception, and 
have so distributed the children who know the doctrine that while 
working they may sing and learn it at the same time. As there are 
not enough boys for every house, I have made arrangements that 
those who live in neighboring houses should assemble in the chief 
ones and respond to the boy who sings. In those houses of prominent 
persons the singing does not cease, day or night. All this our Lord 
has accomplished, by subduing their headmen, especially Silongan, 
who by his many wives (six in number), and the large buguey (that 
is, the dowry) which he had given them, was held back as if by 
fetters. He has now freed himself from his bonds, by leaving the five 
wives and keeping only his first one... .”” 


Most powerful of all, however, was the witness given by the missionaries 
themselves in their own lives. The people among whom they worked were keen 
enough to see the disinterestedness with which the Fathers worked for their 
conversion. Having experienced previousiy the Spanish thirst for their goid, the 
Boholanos found in Father Juan de Torres’ dramatic demonstration of his 
purpose in coming among them, an impressive witness to his words. 


25 Since I thought it wouid be good to make another journey to 
the other part of the island to visit and look over the other places, 
I left for the eastern part of the island, which they call the mines of 
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Talibon, about five or six days inland from the coast. 1 passed 
through some cool pasture-lands until I came to some mountains 
where the mines are. There were many people there from all sides 
who came together to the places of gold. When I arrived there a good 
Spaniard received me and made a present to me of a church which he 
had already built, so that the Christians might gather together and 
hear Mass and make their confessions, One Sunday, the first on 
which they came together; I thought it good to have them under- 
stand that the reason for my coming was not to seek gold but souls. 
After the offertory I turned around to them and told them the 
reason for our having come to that. island and the reason why I 
personally had come to those mines was not for the gold which they 
had but for their souls. I went on to say that we had left more than 
that behind in Spain, and so that they might see that we did not 
place any value on what we found there, I took a little gold dust and 
threw it on the ground with scorn and trampled on it. At this they 
were all much surprised and in admiration. The story went around to 
all the islands thereabouts and they came to realize that we were not 
looking for what was temporal but for what was spiritual. 


The three older Dominican priests who accompanied the young deacon, 
Fray Domingo de Nieva, in their mission to Bataan in 1587 were less dramatic, 
but no less impressive in their witness to the apostolic purpose which brought 
them there. Unable to learn the language like their younger companion because 
of their age, they nonetheless trudged their weary way with him as he preached, 
making clear to the Filipinos who watched them what they wistied to convey, 
even without the benefit of language. 


26 ... Only Father Domingo de Nieva, who was then a deacon, 
was quickly able to speak the language with fluency. He began 
immediately to preach in it to the Indios, to his own great joy and 
that of the Fathers, and with considerable satisfaction to the Indios. 
Because of this they showed a great affection also for the other reli- 
gious. For although only the deacon preached, the others accom- 
panied him, and by their example and good work obliged them to 
love them. The good deacon did not stop either day or night, now in 
one village, now in another, carrying out his office. And the other 
holy old men accompanied him and considered themselves very 
fortunate to be able to do so, because, after all, thus they too were 
helping in the salvation of souls, which was their desire. 


For the sick who were in need of baptism — and these were the 
majority at that time, since almost all were still pagans — he acted as 
minister. For those who had to make their confession, he became 
their interpreter. 


'At times they went from one village to another by sea in small 
boats, but frequently it was necessary to pass through swampy and 
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muddy country, so that they considered it was better to go barefoot 
and bare-legged. On arriving at the place they were going, soaking 
wet and covered with mud, immediately they began to hear confes- 
sions or baptize as the need might be. They asked for nothing more 
than a little rice boiled in water and occasionally some small fish, if 
perchance the Indios had such for their food. The floor of the house 
of an Indio was their bed, and their wet clothing their covering, 
without anything more. Thus they acted and continued, to give the 
Indios to understand that all those trials they were undergoing had 
no other purpose than to gain their souls for God. 


The Indios saw that they were without interest for their own 
personal welfare, and noticed that when they called them for some 
matter, whether by day or by night, in rain or thunderstorm, the 
Fathers never considered or seemed to consider the request to come 
unreasonable. Hence many began to ask for baptism and others for 
confession, both in good health and in sickness. As a result, though 
the work increased, it became more bearable and even pleasant. 
Having tasted this refreshment, they did not hesitate to extend them- 
selves even beyond their strength. .. 


The obstacles to the work of evangelization were many and diverse, Not 
least of them were the sheerly material problems of lack of personnel and the 
great distances to be traveled by the few missionaries there were. Despite fre- 
quent expeditions from Spain, the toll in sickness and death from among those 
living in an unaccustomed climate_and under primitive conditions were many. 
Others too were lost on the long gallecn voyages from Spain to Mexico and from 
Acapulco to Manila. As late as the 1620s, some sixty years after the beginning 
of evangélization, when the bulk of lowland Filipinos had already been baptized, 
Archbishop Miguel Garcia Serrano wrote to the King of the problems encoun- 
tered even in his own archdiocese of Manila. It is clear that not all the new 
Christians received the same attention to their instruction as did those who lived 
in the cabeceras. Moreover, the process of reduction of the barangays to larger 
towns had only been partialiy successful. Since the majority of the people 
depended on their agricultural labors for their subsistence, the theoretical ideal 
of bringing all together into large towns proved to be only partially practical, 


27 In the benefices of the secular priests and the convents and 
residences of the religious, spiritual administration and religious 
instruction are carried on in the following manner. Some have only 
one town; others (and they are the majority) have, besides the 
cabecera or principal town, two, three, four, five small villages, and 
in some cases more. From all of these the people come to the cabe- 
cera church if they live nearby and can conveniently do so. This is 
true of most of them, for the distance is short and water travel is 
easy by lakes and rivers. But when the distance is great, there are in 
the small villages, or in some of them, churches to which a priest 
goes to celebrate Mass for them on feast days and other occasions, 
and to teach and administer the sacraments, as long as there are two 
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or more priests in the cabeceras. If there 1s only one priest, as 
happens in the benefices of the secular clergy and in some of those 
administered by the religious, the priest celebrates one Mass in his 
cabecera and another in another village or visita of his territory, 
where all or most of the people come. In some places where the 
distance between towns is particularly great, the priest stays for two 
or three months in one village of his territory, two or three more in 
another, and thus makes a circuit of his parish. 


The religious have divided their districts by provinces. Being 
together in this fashion, those of each order help one another. 


It cannot be denied that the people would be better instructed 
and lead more civilized lives if these little villages were merged with 
the cabecera, so that each parish would consist of one or two large 
communities. But they take it so ill to leave the little huts, in which 
they were born and brought up, and their fields and other con- 
veniences, that it would be difficult to achieve, and little would be 
gained by it. Experience has taught us this in the congregaciones of 
New Spain and in some similar attempts which were made here. 
Nonetheless, during my visitation of this archdiocese, I shall try to 
reduce them to the smallest number of towns possible. .. . 


More serious obstacles were the customs and traditions irreconcilable 
with Christian moral teaching. Though polygamy seems not to have been wide- 
spread except among the datus, in this case it often presented a major cbstacle, 
given the missionary strategy of trying to approach the people through their 
natural leaders, 


28 ... Nearly all of those people were converted to Christianity 
without much difficulty; but there was one man who was much 
troubled on account of having three wives — ali, like himself, of high 
rank. Although the thought of renouncing two of them was painful 
to him, his greatest consideration was the dowry which he must thus 
lose. The good Father saw his predicament and was greatly con- 
cerned lest this man for a slight temporal interest, might lose eternal 
gain. Inspired by God our Lord, he formed a plan, and went to talk 
with the woman most beloved by the man, hoping to persuade her 
to receive baptism. Much persuasion, however, was not necessary; 
for she herself desired it and expressed herself to that effect — adding 
that, even though it should displease her husband, she would begin 
the task; and that instead of returning to his house, she would go 
directly to that of a Christian woman, who would. instruct and 
prepare her for baptism. She said this not only privately to the 
Father, but also to her husband before many other persons. As she 
spoke, so she acted; and her solemn baptism was celebrated with 
many feasts, dances, and rejoicings. The husband, seeing this, put 
away the other two wives, giving them the amounts of their dowry; 


nan 
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and freed from this cbstacle, received baptism and was married in 
Christian fashion. On the feast-day of the glorious resurrection of 
Christ our Lord, we celebrated the baptism of this man and eleven 
other chiefs, who were also baptized amid great festivities and re- 
joicing, and with the concourse of many people.... 


Or al 
Arother serious obstacle was the practices of usury and of slavery. 
Whether the latter was the result of debt incurred through usurious practices 
or from other causes, it proved an obstacle to baptism, since the missionaries 
felt- obliged to demand that their converts free their slaves and give up the 
practice of usury before they could be considered disposed for baptism. 


29 Among other vices common to these nations and proceeding 
from that fountain and abyss of evil, idolatry, .one was that in- 
satiable cupidity mentioned by the evangelist St. John as one of the 
three which tyrannize over the world. This caused them, forgetful 
of that natural compassion which we owe to one another, never to 
lend aid in cases of need without assurance of profit. Consequently, 
whenever they made loans (not of money, which they did not use or 
possess, but of other things, most commonly rice, bells, and gold — 
this last more than all else, for when weighed it took the place of 
money, for which purpose every one carried in his pouch a balance), 
they must always agree upon the profit which should be paid them 
in addition to the sum that they were to lend. But the evil did not 
stop here, for the profit or interest itself went on increasing with 
the delay in making payment until finally, in the course of time, it 
exceeded all that the debtor could pay. The debt was then charged 
to his person, and the poor wretch became a slave, and from that 
time all his descendants were also slaves. There was another form of 
this usury and slavery, by which the debtor or his son must remain 
from that time a slave, until the debt, with all the usury and interest 
which were customary among them, was repaid. As result of this, 
all the descendants of him who was either a debtor or security for 
the debt remained slaves. Slaves were also made through tyranny 
and cruelty, by way of revenge and punishment for offenses of 
small account, which were made to appear matters of injury. Exam- 
ples of these are: failure to preserve silence for the dead (which we 
have already mentioned), or happening to pass in front of a chief 
who was bathing, and other similar oppressions. They also captured 
slaves in war by means of ambushes and attacks, keeping as such all 
those whom they did not wish to kill. Since these wars were so usual 
among them, and on the other hand, the poor are commonly op- 
pressed by the powerful, it was easy to increase the number of 
slaves, which among them is the greatest of riches. This has been no 
small hindrance to their conversion, and has fettered the hands of 
many ministers of the gospel, and subjected them to great doubts 
and perplexities. But since on the one hand pious individuals have, 
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although with difficulty, ransomed some; and on the other, the royal 
magistrates have ascertained the facts and provided redress for those 
thus tyrannically treated who seek their liberty; and moreover, since 
God our Lord has influenced many in their baptisms and confessions, 
a very large number have been freed. Usury also soon diminished, 
the creditors being satisfied with original interest, without expecting 
a continual increase. But now, through the grace of our Lord, all that 
custom has been abolished, and the natives now proceed with mercy 
and Christian charity, not only in Ogmuc [Ormoc] and throughout 
the island of Leyte, but in all the other islands which have come to 
know Jesus Christ. 


Practices so deeply woven into the social structure, however, proved ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate. After a time the missionaries came to realize that 
not all of the various forms of dependency they found exjsting from pre- 
Hispanic society could equally be qualified as unjust slavery. And though they 
were unrelenting in their unwillingness to permit Spaniards to hold Filipino 
slaves, they came to recognize that certain forms of dependency were not 
totally incompatible with the Christian theclogy of the time. On the other hand, 
where slavery clearly proceeded from unjust causes, they showed themselves 
inflexible in demanding the freeing of such slaves before the datu or other lead- 
ing man could be admitted to baptism. 


30 In the matter of ill-gotten gains or unjustly taken slaves and 
other such injustices there was a certain amount of difficulty. For in- 
asmuch as these unjust possessions had by now become as it were the 
flesh and blood of those who wrongly possessed them, it was almost 
as if to strip off their flesh and drain them of blood to get them to 
return their ill-gotten goods. But so strong was the persuasive force 
of the teaching they received from the religious and so deeply did it 
take hold of their hearts that they broke away from everything 
once and for all with the help of the Lord at the very beginning of 
their life as Christians. This is something which old Christians who 
had been brought up from infancy in Christianity would scarcely 
have been able to bring themselves to do. They gave liberty to many 
slaves whom they had unjustly deprived of it. They made restitution 
for money gotten by usury and all that they possessed unjustly. So 
willingly did they do this that it was enough for the Father to 
propose it to them once he found out about it. There was even one 
man who gave back everything he possessed, because he found that/all 
of it was ill-gotten goods. He did this with no more pressure than the 
persuasion we have spoken of, a marvel which only God can do, who 
knows how to place so great efficacy in such gentle measures. Even 
when there were not or could not be found known owners to whom 
restitution ought to be made, they did not for that reason fail to 
make it. Thus a community fund for the common needs and the 
needs of the poor was collected. There were even many who did not 
wish to receive the restitution made to them but rather applied it to 
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these common needs. All this was made much easier for them when 
they saw the religious themselves so disinterested that they did not 
wish to apply any of this money even for the benefit of the churches, 
though they were common property, because they were under the 
missionaries’ charge. Thus they wished the indios to understand that 
in this matter of restitution they intended only their good, and did 
not wish to give them occasion to think any other purpose was in 
their mind. 


Another vice which the missionaries worked earnestly to stamp out was 
drunkenness, Ritual dfinking played a prominent part in many pre-Hispanic reli- 
gious Ceremonies. And though Father Chirino found his Visayans remarkably 
able to conduct their business in spite of prolonged drinking, Father Aduarte 
and his Dominican brethren took a much dimmer view, or perhaps found a 
different situation in northern Luzon. Their drastic measures, however, seem to 
have achieved the desired results, 


31 Only the vice of drunkenness seemed to have no sufficient 
remedy, because of the great disorder that it caused. For although all 
the Indios generally have a weakness in this matter, those of this 
region are much more given to drunkenness than others in the coun- 
try and were notorious for this among other neighbors. Thus it 
seemed impossible to remedy it, as it was a vice inherited from their 
fathers and grandfathers and almost part of their nature due to the 
long period it had been common among them. But God made known 
to the Father Vicar!® a gentle remedy for this problem, which with- 
out force or violence brought them to reason. So efficacious was it 
that in a brief period the desired result was obtained. The remedy 
was to command under light penalties that any man who became 
intoxicated should not be admitted into the house of anyone else, 
nor should they go to his nor communicate with him or deal with 
him in any way. In addition to this they made public in the church 
the names of those who were most guilty of this vice, ordering all 
to avoid their company similarly, as being enemies of God and 
despisers of His doctrine and of the teachings of the Fathers. This 
deprivation of the ordinary communication with others was suf- 
ficient to make them ashamed of themselves, so that they gave up 
their evil custom and made themselves capable of receiving the 
sacraments. So firm was their intention that in order to avoid 
drunkenness they even gave up wine completely and ordinarily do 
not drink it. And if on occasion, either out of need or desire, they do 
take some, it is commonly in accordance with a rule and measure far 
from their old excess... . 


18 The superior of a particular district, above the local friars, but subordinate 
to the provincial. 
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More serious as an obstacle to conversion than the moral demands of the 
Gospel was the bad example of Spaniards. The pagan Filipinos were quick to 
notice that the law of the Gospel preached by the missionaries frequently could 
hardly be found in the lives of old Spanish Christians. They could not be blamed 


for drawing the logical conclusions from this. x 


32 ... Since the Indios look upon those who are given and ap- 
pointed as magistrates for them and for their welfare and protection 
(who by right should be the best men), and behold in these same 
men so much licentiousness, wrongdoing, and evil example, what. 
can they think and believe about the others, and about the law that 
is preached and taught to them? For they see that it is not kept, 
but only broken over and over again by us, the very ones who profess 
it and teach it to them. It is apposite to mention that when one 
Cagayan Indio was trying to persuade another Indio to become a 
Christian, and was declaring the blessings to be derived from it, the 
latter answered to his arguments: “Bah! the Castilians have no 
better sense than we have; since they act as they do, and do not 
observe that law; say nothing more about it.” Or they say: “That 
law must be only for the Fathers.” In this way great offenses and 
things displeasing to God follow, and offense to His law and gospel, 
so that it is held in odium and seems evil to these natives, just after 
it has been preached to them with so great moral example and 
sanctity of life — the true preaching that moves and converts this 
race. 


Nor were the governors and encomenderos the only ones deserving of 
blame, though the faults of the religious were of a different kind. Archbishop 
Benavides, writing to the king in the early seventeenth century, though generous 
in his praise of the religious orders and their work, nonetheless had a few criti- 
cisms of them as well. His remarks on the Dominicans and Franciscans were 
motivated by the yearning for the missions of China and Japan among many of 
them. His critique of the Jesuits seems to be an early case of the conflict 
between Hispanic concepts of land tenure, derived from Roman law, and Fili- 
pino pre-Hispanic customary law, based on use rather than ownership, it seems. 
The remarks on the Augustinians, reported from hearsay by the archbishop, 
refer to an internal disciplinary crisis of the early 17th century, apparently 
caused by too rapid admission of criollos from Mexico, many of them ex- 
soldiers, ill-suited to religious life. 


33 The religious orders in general have one defect with regard to 
religious instruction. It is a most serious defect, and demands your 
Majesty’s strong hand. I fear that at times it occurs through igno- 
rance or want of reflection, but Iam not sure if there is not now and 
then mixed up with this a certain lack of love for the Indios. The 
religious often have certain missicn villages where they have baptized 
some, or even a goodly number. Then they leave them, and the 
bishop has no one to station there. Thus these souls are lost, and the 
baptized return to their idolatries and old ways of life. It is possible 
that if they abandoned missions of some value, some secular priest 
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could be found to go to them. But they only abandon those that no 
one desires — unless it be the devil, to take them off to hell. We are 

„not taught to do this in matters of distributive justice by the theo- 
logians and jurists. Rather, they say that in certain times of need, the 
less valuable benefices are sometimes to be given to the most worthy, 
on account of the great need of a good priest on the part of the souls 
in the poorer benefices. 


Some of the religious too, who are good missionaries and 
good linguists, leave here, their superior giving them permission when 
they find that they are restless and cannot be quieted by kind 
methods. ... 


The orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis here maintain strict 
observance among themselves, for which we shouid greatly thank 
God. As regards religious instruction, they are doing wonders, teach- 
ing by word and example. They are very exemplary in every way, 

“and at the same time are no great [financial] burden to the Indios, 
which is important. But in the matter I mentioned, of leaving some 
missions and abandoning them to perdition, those Fathers are the 
«most deficient, which is a very great evil. ... 


It is very necessary that your Majesty should send a visitor for 
the religious of St. Augustine. He should be a friar from over there in 
Spain, a man of great ability, very observant, fond of poverty, etc. 
He shouid not come alone, but with a considerable number of similar 
religious. Nor must he come as a visitor and vicar-general for only a 
limited time. For the affairs of this order are in such a state that they 
cannot be set right in two, three, or four years... If the reports are 
true, — as at least many of them must be — affairs are in a ruinous 
state. The one thing that most needs remedy in these islands, Sir, is 
this matter of the Order of St. Augustine. ... 


The religious of the Society [of Jesus] certainly live here in 
exemplary fashion, as they do everywhere. They administer well the 
villages of Indios in their charge, and have an excellent reputation for 
their methods of instruction. But it is very necessary that your 
Majesty restrain them in some matters and order an investigation of 
the following matter. Near this city is a small Indio village called 
Quiapo, assigned — it must be by the governor — for the service of 
the cathedral of this city. It is pitiful to see how bare of every 
advantage it is. These Indios feel much aggrieved at the religious of 
the Society, saying that the latter have taken from them their lands 
and inheritance, even to their very houses, ... 


A half century later, Governor Sebastián de Corcuera was more harsh in 
his criticism of certain religious, at least among some of the orders. It should 
be noted that Corcuera wrote in 1651, seven years after the end of his term, on 
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his release by royal order from the imprisonment to which his successor had 
subjected him as a result of charges — apparently unjustified — brought against 
him at the end of his term as governor-general. 


34 - I must now call attention to something else... and that is that 
the ministers of the gospel and pastors of souls ought not to give 
scandal to the natives by conduct at variance with their teaching, 
whether by unchastity, or by charging them exorbitant fees for 
burials, baptisms, weddings, and other ministries, or by making 
them come from a great distance, where they usually have their 
farms, to the church, there to make their confession and receive com- 
munion when they are about to die, so that they die on the way. 
True enough, they have ordered the natives that as soon as anyone 
of them fails ill they should bring him to receive the sacraments of 
Penance and the Eucharist; but the natives are reluctant to do this 
and put off doing it, and when the man dies they bury him under 
their houses or in their orchards in order to avoid paying the burial 
fee of one hundred or more pesos; for otherwise they would leave 
their wives and children destitute. 


On this point there is a great deal of abuse in the Philippines 
among some of the religious orders, though not all. It therefore 
seems advisable that without specifying anyone in particular, his 
Majesty (whom may God guard) should write to the provincials of 
all the religious orders on this matter, and through them to the 
priors,1% guardians, and rectors, directing the archbishop to draw 
up a schedule of stole fees for natives and ordering its observance 
under heavy penalties. The trouble is that they insist on charging 
the natives according to the schedule of fees set by the pastor of the 
cathedral church, a schedule intended for the Spaniards, and which 
the natives cannot afford except by borrowing the money and so 
reducing themselves to. slavery. Cnly in this way, and by selling 
everything they have in their houses, can they pay these burial 
fees. 


This is one of the reasons why the pagans do not wish to come 
down from the hilis and become Christians, and why those who are 
already Christians prefer to live in concubinage rather than pay the 
kind of fees they do to get properly married. I don’t see why they 
can't be satisfied with what the chief chaplain and the other 
chaplains of the royal chapel charge for soldiers” funerals, which is 
only three pesos for the burial preceded by the Mass of requiem, 
and two pesos and a candle-fee for three low Masses. Moreover, this 
is not paid out of the property which the soldier leaves but from a 


19 The prior, among the friar orders except the Franciscans, was the superior 
of a monastery or convento; equivalent to the guardian among the Franciscans. 
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fund to which every soldier in active service contributes one rial?° 
out of his monthly pay, and aside from this contribution the chap- 
lains charge nothing for their services. 


If some such tolerable and equitable arrangement were made 
with the natives, they would live content, and when they come to die 
they would not refrain from approaching the sacraments, but on the 
contrary come forward willingly to receive them without compulsion 
from their pastor. 


Though Corcuera’s accusations may have been colored by his quarrels with 
certain of the orders as governor-general, nonetheless they were not totally with- 
out foundation. Already as early as 1581 complaints appeared in one of Bishop 
Salazar’s early letters to the King. But it was precisely the fact of the power of 
the Gospel which shone forth in spite of the failure of its ministers that Bishop 
Salazar found more to be marvelled at than were the failures of the missionaries 
to be lamented. It was, after ali, the work of God and not that of the mis- 
sionaries, which brought about the conversion of the Filipinos. 


35 But I know that many of our people will say that the un- 
believers of our days have yielded themselves to Christ and His faith, 
not out of a love of virtue, but because they were compelled to it by 
force of arms. But as a matter of fact, it is precisely this which shows 
more wonderfully the power of our God and makes manifest the 
greater force of His most holy faith. For the fact is that men who 
had been crushed by armed forces, led into wretched captivity by 
the cruelty of their opponents, deprived of their wives and children 
and all their property, have wished to accept the faith and profess 
the law of that God whose worshippers had caused them so many 
great sufferings, and whose deeds contradicted the faith they pro- , 
claimed. What is even more marvelous is the fact that the mission- 
aries who brought them to profess this faith were not men who cured 
the sick as Peter did by his shadow, nor raised the dead or spoke to 
them in their own tongues, as the Apostles did. Rather these min- 
isters- brought them to embrace the faith without performing any 
miracle or showing any sign other than the mere preaching of the 
word of God. 


Nor is this all. It is true that many of the ministers who con- 
verted them were men of pure and honorable lives and outstanding 
culture. But on the other hand (and I want it understood that I say 
this not to point the finger at anyone, but to make manifest God's 
glory and the power of the Faith) there were not a few men, lacking 
all literary culture, and even worse, none too free from avarice and 
other vices. In spite of all, the power of the Faith was so great that 
such ministers who made its power manifest by their preaching were 
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able to bring so many thousand savages into the bosom of Mother 
Church as we see today, and their number continually increases, so 
that its exaltation comes from God. 


The preaching of the Gospel was not accepted so easily everywhere. The 
case reported by Father Valerio Ledesma, S.J., in 1601 from Bohol, though 
perhaps not typical, shows that the acceptance of Christianity was not purely 
passive on the part of the Filipinos, 


36 When I was once explaining to a fierce and barbarous fellow the 
great glory of paradise and the terribie pains of hell, he answered, 
just as if he had been possessed by the devil, that he had rather go to 
hell than to paradise. Since he was one of the chief men in that 
place, he drew a great many with him to the same decision of a 
perverse mind. But I did not hesitate to attack the foolish fellew 
again and again, and I emphasized to him the horror and the eternity 
of the torments, with great vehemence of language. But he answered 
that he was certainly going after this life to the place where his 
parents and the rest of his ancestors had gone rather than anywhere 
else. I replied that he had better just try the force of fire. But he, 
with hands as hard as his heart, did not hesitate to snatch up some 
burning coals from the hearth. However, a few days later, his mind 
divinely changed, he ran out into the fields and pastures, and calling 
all his fellow-tribesmen together, he urged them to accept the Chris- 
tian sacraments, with such zeal that he had no equal among the 
Visayans. 


The streffth of ancestral beliefs was not easy to overcome. Two Fran- 
ciscans in Albay approached the problem with great directness, not by theo- 
logical argument, but by offering a palpable demonstration of the lack of 
foundation for the old beliefs, 


37 To eradicate a great error which certain pagans had concerning 
the immortality of the soul, the two Fathers agreed to ascend a very 
high voicano, bringing with them the pagans who said that there was 
neither heaven nor hell, and that their fathers and ancestors were 
thrown into that volcano in which they remained, as it were, 
deposited for a certain number of years, after which they would 
return, now transformed into other beings very different from what 
they had been on earth. They were persuaded of this belief because 
they had seen come down from that mountain on certain occasions 
various figures, half man and half animals of different species, and 
some of them very horrible and frightening. Still others appeared 
only in the shape of men and women but so black and ugly that they 
seemed to be demons, and one can believe that they were. For with 
those illusions and deceits they persuaded them that these were their 
ancestors, and that their being in this form was because they were 
being changed littie by little, and that they would not appear in that 
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form when they had achieved that which they were going to have at 
the determined time. For according as they said, the future form was 
to be very pleasing and beautiful. Then in order that they might see 
that there was nothing there and that ali these ideas were deceits of 
the devil to prevent them from believing in the mysteries of the faith, 
even though the ascent was very difficult and dangerous, these two 
servants of God determined to go and see what there was in the cir- 
cumference of the voicano and even to go up to the top of it. 


The first to go was the servant of God, Fray Pedro Ferrer, 
together with some Indios who believed in that error. As soon as the 
latter saw that the ascent was very difficult and wearisome, they left 
him alone even before they had gone, halfway. The servant of God, 
although he saw himself alone, continued. But since there were no 
witnesses, he did not attain the purpose that he aimed at, namely to 
undeceive those poor people and free them from that error so harm- 
ful to their souls... . 


Later the servant of God, Fray Esteban de Solis, undertook the 
same ascent, bringing along those same ones who had abandoned his 
companion, Fray Pedro Ferrer. They offered themselves to do so, for 
it would seem that they were ashamed of what they had done and 
wanted to make amends by the courage and valor which they would 
now show for the cowardice and fear which they had had in the past. 
They fortified themselves with food and provisions necessary for six 
days, which was what Fray Esteban thought they might need to 
ascend and descend the volcano. While still going up the mountain, 
when they arrived at the most difficult part of it, the majority of the 
Indios became wearied and went away, but some remained. On the 
following day, all left except one, who persevered with Fray Esteban, 
the servant of God, and together they reached almost the peak of the 
volcano. And though they attempted to pass further they could not 
because they were prevented by three vents from which a great deal 
of fire came forth. 


When they were here, the servant of God said to the Indio, “See 
how there is nothing here of what you speak. Call on whomever you 
may wish, to see if there is anyone who answers you. Do you not see 
that all this is a deceit of the devil to carry you off to hell where you 
will eternaliy burn in eternal flames much more consuming than 
those of this volcano?” The Indio was persuaded that everything that 
the Father told him was the truth. And though he was alone, it was 
sufficient to undeceive all those who had been deceived with him and 
had been in the same error. For scarcely had he descended the moun- 
tain when he was baptized and together with him another hundred 
Indios of the same town of Albay. (This is likewise the name of the 
volcano, because the town is the nearest to it.) And when the news 
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of what had happened in the ascent of the mountain and of the con- 
version of the Indio who went up and that of the hundred others of 
his town was spread abroad, all those who were deceived by the 
same error began coming to inform themselves of what had hap- 
pened. Once they were freed from their error, they were baptized. 
And with this, that deceit of the devil remained totally banished, so 
that up to the present no one has ever mentioned it again, just as if 
there had never been such a case in the worid. 


At times the resistance of the old religion was active and open as Father 
Juan de Alva found in his missionary work in Dumangas, Panay where the 
babaylanas of the old religion stirred_up the people to drive the Father away. 


38 ... There are in this town many good Christians, but in the 
others the ancient superstitions prevail. The reason is the great 
ruggedness of the terrain, so that the babaylanas and priestesses of 
the devil can easily hide in its mountains. The people seek them out 
very secretly when they want to consult them or to have them 
perform some maganito or sacrifice for the health of a sick person. 
They do this even though they know by experience that no one of 
those for whom such sacrifices are made ever escapes, but alldie.... 


. . . The venerable Fr. Juan de Alva, who was the first apostle of 
Dumangas, had continua! battles with the devil, who by means of the 
priestesses whom they call babaylanas made strong resistance and war 
against him, deceiving the wretched Indios and hardening their hearts 
in their errors so that they might remain in them. Not content with 
this, the devil commanded them to set fire to the house in which the 
Father lived, which was a little hut of bamboo covered with a roof 
of grass. But since God defended him, the flames lost their force. On 
other occasions they poisoned the water which he was to drink. With 
the sign of the cross and contact with the servant of God the poison 
lost its force. A 


At times too, even well into the seventeenth century, particularly in such 
outlying areas as Gapan, religious revolts broke out, renouncing Christianity 
and returning to the old religion, or sometimes proclaiming a syncretic mixture 
of Christianity and paganism. 


39 ... The year 1646 certain Indios, deceived by the devil, 
revolted. Having killed some people of Gapan and burned some 
houses belonging to the encomendero Rodrigo de Mesa, they with- 
drew to the roughest part of the mountains. Their captain, called 
Cabati, gave himself the title of the Eternal Father; others, God the 
Son and God the Holy Spirit. And one India called Yga called her- 
self Holy Mary. They remained in this error for some time, stirring 
up the towns. To bring them back, Father Juan de Abarca, Prior of 
Gapan, and Fray Diego Tamayo went up to the mountains with an 
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escort of many Pampangos. The captain of the Pampangos was a 
very courageous man called Don Agustin Sonson. But although they 
brought many back to peace, since the principales continued their 
resistance, the governor Don Diego Fajardo gave orders to attack 
them with fire and sword. Don Agustin executed the order with 
his men, killing many, and among them the Indio Cabati and the 
India Yga. With this the revolt was pacified. 


More common, however, was the clandestine practice of the old religion, 
hiding from the missionary the secret continuance of the old ceremonies. When 
such clandestine pagan practices were discovered, the reaction of the mission- 
aries was usually sharp and forcefui. A not untypical incident is that which 
occurred in the town of Lumbang in 1595 under the Franciscan Fray Diego del 
Villar. Having been assigned to the parish in spite of his limited knowledge of 
Tagalog, the parishioners believed that he could not understand them, At a 
funeral in the church the relatives of the dead person began to quarrel with a 
catalonan whom they had paid to perform a sacrifice, which had, however, 
failed to cure the sick person, Becoming aware that something amiss was going 
on, Father del Villar was able by diligent investigation to discover the wide- 
spread clandestine practice of pagan rites in the town. He did not hesitate to 
take stern, even violent action. 


40 ... He had been able to bring to light the number of women 
and men in that town and others who practiced this accursed office 
{of catalonan], to discover many rites which they were still using, 
and an immense number of lichas [likha] or larauanes [larawan], 
which are the images and figures of the idols, who are seemingly 
numberless. The most important ones were about two hundred. 
Some were covered with gold; others with beaten silver, and studded 
with diamonds and other precious stones, with enchasing and filigree 
work. Almost all were of great price and value, and especially of 
great esteem among the priests and priestesses, who esteemed and 
guarded them more than the apple of their eyes. ... 


The following day, as soon as it was light, he commanded a 
great bonfire to be built in the patio of the church, and ordered that 
all of the priests and priestesses should come there from the prison 
where they were by order of the alcalde-mayor of that province, 
transmitted to the gobernadorcillo?! of the town. In the sight of all 
of them and of countless people, he made the sacrifice by throwing 
all the evil race of gods into the fire. The religious did not move from 
the spot till they were all consumed. And just in case something 
might have remained which the fire could not consume, he threw all 
the ashes into the river. Both these acts caused great sorrow to that 
wretched people, who burst into tears on seeing their gods treated 
thus. That this might be fixed in their memories and be a warning to 
all, the gobernadorcillo himself, either to please the Father or 


21 The chief official of a pueblo, under whom were the cabezas de barangay. 
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because the latter told him to do so as a matter pertaining to the 
service of God, ordered the flogging of the priestess in accordance 
with their customs. . . Afterwards a flogging was also given to two 
of the others, a man and a woman, who were the principal ones in 
that cursed office, like bishops, venerated and reverenced by them. 
Then they cut off the hair of ail the catalonan and put on them 
certain signs by which ail might be known for what they were.... 


Not all missionaries, however, were quite as violent in suppressing such 
clandestine rites. Undoubtedly more effective was the approach of Father 
Francisco Almerique in Antipolo in the same year. 


41 ... At the time when Father Francisco Almerique was here... 
entire villages came in, the good Father giving them a location and 
helping them to erect their houses. In the village of Antipolo, in one 
year alone (that of 1594-1595), nearly a thousand souls arrived at 
the mission, more than five hundred of whom were baptized in that 
same year. They had come down from some very rugged mountains, 
far from there, where they had their houses and cultivated fields. 
But they abandoned ail these out of love and esteem for our holy 
faith. No one remained in the mountains but a few catolones, as the 
priests of their idols are styled. As soon as this was known, efforts 
were made that a person able to do so should remove them from that 
place, to suppress this scandal for the weak. This was done with 
much gentleness, and they were brought to us. Thereupon, the good 
Father, with his holy prudence and with the example of his righteous 
life, subdued their leader, whom the rest obeyed, and baptized them 
all. This leader said that the father’s anito (thus they style their 
deities) was greater than those of other men, and for that reason they 
recognized him as superior. This pagan priest, while offering his 
infamous sacrifices, was possessed by the devil, who caused him to 
make most ugly grimaces; and he braided his hair, which for his 
particular calling he wore long, like that of a woman. But he, begin- : 
ning (like Magdalen) with his hair, cut it off publicly, and with it the 
power of the devil who held him captive. By receiving baptism he 
constrained the others by his example to do the same, consigning 
their idols to the fire, where they were consumed. 


Ar 


The methods used in the evangelization of the Philippines are sometimes 
unfavorably compared with the adaptation to Chinese and Indian society prae- 
tised by the Jesuit missionaries Matteo Ricci, Roberto de Nobili, and others. 
The comparison, it seeras, is unfair, It is true that the Spanish missionaries 
believed the imparting of policte, that is, the basic human culture which they 
saw exemplified in sixteenth-century Spain, was a part of their mission. But 
likewise Filipino society had no ancient philosophical traditions in which to 
express the new faith, as did China and india, Nonetheless, missionaries made 
many adaptations to the customs, values, and structures of Filipino society in 
order to present Christianity in a form not totally alien to the culture with 
which it was coming into contact. Most obvious of these adaptations was the 
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decision taken from the-very beginning to teach the faith, not in Spanish but in 
tHe native languages, Only terms which found no equivalent in the pre-Christian 
culture, or which offered the possibility of confusion, were expressed in Spanish, 
as for example, Dios, Espiritu Santo, kumpisal, komunyon, sacramento, etc. The 
first catechism, the Doctrine Christiana, was printed from wooden blocks in 
Spanish, in Tagalog transliterated into Roman letters, and in Tagalog in the 
Tagalog characters of the syllabary, by the Dominicans in 1593, From the early 
17th century there followed a series of grammars, dictionaries, and religious 
books in Philippine languages. An account of the linguistic activity of the Fran- 
ciscans to mid-17th century, gives an idea of the efforts of one order in this key 
point of missionary adaptation. 


A 


42 Nothing can be done in the ministry if the religious do not learn 
the language of the natives. The religious of this province have always 
occupied themselves in this with great care, as they are so free from 
property and business. The-first missionaries left many writings in 
the Tagalog and Bicol languages, the best of which are those by 
Fathers Fray Juan de Oliver, Fray Juan de Plasencia, Fray Miguel de 
Talavera, Fray Diego de la Asuncién, and Fray Gerdnimo Monte. 
Mention is here made of the above Fathers because they were the 
first masters of the Tagalog language, and since their writings are so 
common and so well received by all the others. They have not been 
printed, because they are voluminous, and there is no facility in this 
kingdom for printing so much. The following have been printed, as 
being needed precisely for the instruction of the natives. In the year 
1613, Father Fray Pedro de San Buenaventura printed a Tagalog 
vocabulary. In the year 1610, Father Gerónimo Monte printed in 
the Tagalog language Oreciones devotas para Comulgar y Confesar. 
Father Fray Alonso de Santa Ana explained and printed the Mis- 
terios de nuestra Santa Fe in the same Tagalog language in the year 
1628. In the year 1637, Father Joseph de Santa María translated into 
the same language the Doctrina of Cardinal Bellarmino. In a different 
style Father Antonio de San Gregorio tried to explain the principal 
mysteries of our holy faith in the year 1648. Father Andrés de San 
Agustín printed a grammar of the Bicol language in the province of 
Camarines in the Bicol language (which is the commonest and most 
universal of that province) in the year 1647, and the translation into 
that language of the Doctrina of the same Cardinal Bellarmino. In 
the same language and in the same year, Father Juan del Spiritu 
Santo printed another Tratado de Comunión y de Confesión. With 
these the Father Minister and these natives have sufficient — the first, 
to learn the barbaric languages of these important realms; and the 
second, the so necessary mysteries of our holy faith. The above is 
what has been printed in the Bicol language; and since the writings 
left by Fathers Marcos de Lisboa and Diego Bermeo, the first min- 
isters of that province and the first masters of that language, have not 
been printed, we shall make no mention of them. 
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i+ Part of the Christian missionary tradition, dating back as far as the letter 
of Pope Gregory the Great to St. Augustine in his mission to the sixth-century 
pagan Anglo-Saxons, is the-substitution of Christian ceremonies to fulfill the 
same functions as previously have been fulfilied by those of.paganism, The ques- 
tion, of course, remains whether the new converts truly understand the Christian 
ceremony in a Christian sense, or rather, continue to practice their pagan reli- 
gion under the so-called “veneer of Christianity.” Such a judgment is perhaps 
impossible to make simply by analyzing the elements of the ceremony. Rather, 
the Christian or pagan character will be determined by the context of a Christian 
or pagan life of which it forms a part. One such example of Christian substitu- 
tion is narrated by Father Chirino, in the context of specifically Christian 
practice of charity. 


43 ...-A plague of locusts had been doing great damage in the 
islands for two years. In order to obtain from God a remedy for this 
evil, they chose the most holy Virgin Mary as their intercessor} and 
made a vow to celebrate the feast of her most pure Conception, and 
to give on that occasion liberal alms as aid for the marriages of the 
poor and the orphans. They fulfilled their promises, and our Lord 
received their humble service, showing them that He was weil pleased 
by turning aside the locusts from their crops, and giving them that 
year very abundant harvests. All the people of the village have now 
directed to the Church that recourse and dependence which they 
formerly had on the ministers of the devil. Hence when they experi- 
ence any ill, however trifling it may be, they summon the Father to 
hear their confessions, or to have the Gospel recited over them. 
Hardly a day passes, while their sickness lasts, when they do not have 
themselves brought to the church at the time of Mass. When that is 
over, they approach the priest: to have him recite the Gospel and 
Sprinkle them with holy water. Sometimes there are so many of them 
that, when the priest has done this for them, he is compelled to wait 
until they move away to be able to leave the altar. They also carry 
first to the church whatever grain or seeds they are about to sow, to 
have these blessed, in return for which they offer the priest the 
first-fruits of their harvests. 


Something similar must be said of the use of relics arid the Agnus Dei. 22 
However little these practices may appeal to the modern Christian, one must 
recognize that not only the new Christian Filipino of the sixtesnth century but 
likewise the old Christian Spanish missionary believed in their -effectiveness, 
seeing them nov as a talisman, a kind of Christian anting-enting, % but rather as 
a symbol of the wearer’s earnestness in his petition for God’s help. 


44 ... One poor fellow was relieved by means of an Agnus Dei 
which one of our Brothers gave him. The latter had sent some Indios 
to cut a little grass, and one of them fled into the mountains, as if 


22 A small wax disk with a lamb (Christ as the Lamb of God) imprinted on 
it, blessed by the pope. 
23 An amulet to ward off the evil spirits or give one extraordinary powers. 
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terrified out of his wits, and wandered from hili to hill for a whole 
day. When some other indios found him in that condition, they 
brought him to his house. When the Brother visited him, the Indio 
said that he wished to go to confession, for the demons were drag- 
ging him about in such a manner that he could not rest, but without 
any intention and unable to control himself, he had wandered alone 
and in terror through the wilderness. The Brother brought him to a 
Father, who heard his confession, but afterwards he again suffered 
in the same way. Again he came to the Brother and“told him of his 
trouble. The latter advised him to have faith in our Lord and con- 
fidence in the virtue of the holy Agnus Dei, making known to him 
the favors which our Lord has granted to men, and the miracles 
which He has wrought through the efficacy of this holy relic. He 
then placed an Agnus Dei on the Indio’s neck. From that very 
moment the latter felt relieved, and our Lord, in order to show that 
He had granted that favor by means of the holy relic, caused him 
whenever he removed it from his neck even for a short time to lose 
his reason at once and go astray. The Indio himself stated that, as 
soon as it was removed, he lost his wits and had no control of him- 
self, but that when wearing it his mind was quite calm; so he praised 
our Lord greatly and related the efficacy of the holy Agnus Dei. 


+ $2 Holy water too found great favor among the sixteenth-century Filipinos 
for its supposed curative powers in sickness. Here too one may note that the 
missionary shared the belief of his converts, but he was careful to point out 
to them that it was not the holy water itself, but the water “by virtue of Al- 
mighty God our Creator” which healed the sick; that is, not by magic, but by 
a visible expression of prayer. 


45 ... A pestilence, attended by pains in the stomach and head, 
was raging among this people, and was so fatal that entire villages of 
the island [Bohol] were being depopulated. But our Christians with 
lively faith took holy water as a medicine and were healed, so that 
not one of them died. In this connection occurred an incident which 
I shall relate. A pagan woman was reduced by this sickness to such an 
extreme that’ they did not expect her to live through that night. 
They summoned the Father, and representing to him the woman's 
danger, begged him earnestly to baptize her at once. The Father did 
not think that such haste was necessary, or at least that the sick 
woman was not entirely prepared for holy baptism, and so contented 
himself with repeating to her some of the catechism appropriate to 
the occasion, to wait for morning. As a further kindness, in order to 
cure her body, he asked her if she believed that the holy water, by 
virtue of Almighty God our creator, could heal the sick. Upon her 
answering yes, he gave her some to drink and with that left her. In 
the morning they came to tell him that she whom they had regarded 
as half dead was already well. A little girl had been reduced by the 
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same disease to the last extremity, so that they were already bewail- 
ing her as dead. The Father hastened to the spot and grieving lest 
she should die without the sacraments, asked for holy water, that 
he might give her a possible remedy for body as well as soul. Seeing 
that the child was unable to drink it, he asked those who were 
present if they believed that God our Lord, and not their idols, could 
by means of that water give health to the sick one, and all answered 
yes. The water was then applied to that part where they said the 
child felt the greatest pain, and consoling her parents with good 
hopes, he left her; within a few hours they sent to tell him that the 
child was well. Accordingly, they use this holy medicine frequently 
in all their sicknesses, as is general throughout all these islands. I 
have often seen the Indio women approach the basin of holy water 
with their babes in their arms, and taking some in their hands, give it 
to the little one to drink, so universal in this devotion. 


Even more careful to give instruction, so as to avoid misconceptions, were 
the Dominicans, who found their converts regarding baptism as something 
medicinal, and seeing in the sign of the cross or the crosses put up in their 
villages some kind of magical object, such as their ancient religion had used in 
attempting to cure sickness. 


46 ... When the Indios saw this marvelous cure, they got the idea 
that baptism was a kind of medicine. And so, whenever there was 
someone sick, they persuaded him to be baptized in order to become 
well. But the Fathers immediately disabused them of this error. 
Likewise when the friar read the Gospels and made the sign of the 
cross over someone, they considered that this was a form-of medi- 
cine, because on some occasions the result of this was that the sick 
man over whom it was done regained his health. Thus they asked for 
this remedy for their families even though they were pagans and were 
not attempting or even thinking of becoming Christians. 


When one pagan had a sick son and a friar could not go to visit 
him, he gave him a smali wooden cross to touch him with it. The 
pagan father touched the child and immediately he became weil. 
Afterwards when the religious asked for his cross back again, he did 
not wish to give it, saying that he wanted to keep it for some other 
time when his son might be sick. j 


A cardinal point in missionary accommodation was the adaptation of the 
apostolate to the structures of indigenous society. In the discussions over the 
justice of the conquest, the missionaries, led by Bishop Salazar, had always 
insisted that Spanish rule did not do away with the legitimate rights of the 
native rulers, but was simply superimposed over the previous form of govern- 
ment, in order to facilitate the preaching of the Gospel. Though no doubt this 
was often observed more in theory than in practice, Bishop Salazar was able to 
obtain official consecration of this theory in a cedula of Philip Il of 1594, 
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47 Tt is not just that the Indio principales of the Philippines should 
be in a worse condition after having been converted. Rather, they 
ought to receive such treatment as will win them over and keep them 
loyal, so that together with the spiritual benefits which God has com- 
municated to them, calling them to the true knowledge of Himself, 
they may also receive temporal benefits and thus live in fitting 
comfort. Therefore, we command the Governor cf those islands to 
treat them well and entrust to them in our name the governing of 
the Indios whose lords they were. In all other matters he should see 
to it that they receive fitting recompense. Hence the Indios should 
show them some recognition of vassalage in the manner which was 
customary when they were still pagans. However, this should be done 
without prejudice to the tribute which is due to us, or to that which 
belongs to their encomenderos. 


In accordance with the role in society they recognized for the Filipino 
principales, the missionaries made use of the prestige and authority of the latter 
to help incorporate Christian teaching and practice into the indigenous structure. 
How effective this could be may be seen from an incident in Pangasinan shortly 
after the beginning of conversions by the Dominicans, In it the missionaries 
acknowledged that the authority of the principales was more efficaciously 
applied than their own for the rooting out of pagan superstition. 


48 ... The new Christians themselves came to the Fathers saying: 
“You teach us that the vessel which is full of a liquid cannot receive 
another unless the first is poured out. Hence if one insists on pouring 
another liquid on top of that which is already there, all of it will be 
spilled and lost. And that is true; we cannot deny this truth which 
we experience everyday. It is likewise true therefore, that although 
you pour on us the waters of baptism and teach us sound doctrine, 
this is all done in vain as long as we are full of the instruments and 
vessels with which we used to offer sacrifices to our idols. For these 
latter bring back to our memory the actions which we used to do, 
and as they are customs in which we were born and brought up, 
they do us great harm. Command then, Fathers, that all should 
bring forth these articles, and do you take them from the posses- 
sion of those who have them, so that we may all be Christians with 
all our hearts.” 


The Fathers listened to these reasons with great pleasure. .. But 
considering that those who kept these articles hidden and esteemed 
them wouid not straightway bring them forth even if they were 
ordered, they told these principales: “The example of the leaders 
~ overcomes every difficulty in the other people of the village. Do you 
yourselves begin, and be sure that the crowd will follow you. If your 
example should not be enough, it will be a pleasing service to God 
and good for the souls of your own people if you make known who 
they are who use or hide these things. If you do not do this, the 
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Christian zeal and determination you have shown will not be of any . 
profit at ali, and the doctrine of the Lord will not make progress 
among you, through your own fault. 


These reasons were so forceful that afterwards these principales 
were the first to bring forth the vessels of quila (this is the wine 
which they make from sugar cane, aged for some years and of the 
color of our aloque wine). This wine they value very highly and 
keep with great care, and used to use it in honor of their idols in 
all their feasts. They also brought forth an abundance of fine 
earthenware, which was only used for their superstitions, and a great 
heap of various kinds of “instruments which, as if consecrated, were 
set aside for their idolatries, and then might be used only by the 
ministers of the idols, who among them are old women like priest- 
esses. Everything was poured out or broken with the consent of the 
people, so that it was a great and very pleasing Shrove Tuesday 
in Pangasinan on which they cast off from themselves the remains of 
their idolatry to the great confusion of the devil, to whom ali this ` 
had been dedicated. 


Another example of the recognition of the role of the principales was the 
frequency with which the datu of a village became, if properly disposed, the 
fiscal of the parish. In the Jesuit towns of Antipolo and Taytay there was even 
formed a confraternity of principales which would act as the guardian of the 
faith and practice of the new Christians. 


49 In each of these two villages there was founded a confraternity 
which, besides other works of piety and devotion, practices two that 
act as a preservative against the two great evils of idolatry and 
drunkenness, which, as we have already stated, were customary in 
cases of sickness or death. Since in this confraternity are the people 
who are most prominent, most Christian, and most trustworthy in 
those villages, they take the utmost care to ascertain who in the 
villages may be sick or dying, and they attend both to the sick and 
the dead by frequent visits. Thus they not only exercise perfect piety 
and charity, but also prevent the abuses, superstitions, idolatries, 
intoxications, dirges, music, and wailing, which had been the custom 
when they were pagans for both the sick and the dead. These con- 
fraternities have rendered Christianity in those regions most gicrious, 
and are so highly esteemed for their good deeds that he is not consid- 
ered a person of worth who is not received into one of them.... 


- Once the instruction and conversion of the new Christians was completed, 
there remained the task of introducing them gradualiy to the practice of the 
sacraments, particularly confession and communion. Being without any prece- 
dent in the pre-Christian religion, the use of the sacrament of Penance met with 
considerable reluctance in niany places in the beginning. How such reluctance 
was overcome may be seen in an incident narrated of the Dominican mission 
in Cagayan. 
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59 ... The religious had taught the Indios how they should make 
their confession once they were baptized, manifesting all their sins, 
at least once a year. Emphasizing the great importance of this holy 
sacrament, he persuaded them to do so even with the little knowl- 
edge of the language there was in the beginning. But though they 
told him that they would do so, it was then very difficult for them to 
carry out their word, since they had never experienced such a thing 
before. They could not bring themselves to make known fully in all 
truth the sins they had committed, by telling them to the confessor 
as they had been taught to do. For on the one hand they thought it 
something very shameful, and on the other, they were afraid too that 
the religious would be angry with them and scold them. . . Those 
who were ready for confession then came together, being about a 
dozen persons, and discussed the matter among themselves, and 
found so many difficulties in it that they could not swallow it. 
Finally, none of them wanted to be the first, but each wanted the 
others to go first and try the thing out, so that ali could act according 
to what the experience of the first ones would show them. Since no 
one would begin, they called for an Indio from Pangasinan, an older 
Christian, who had accompanied the religious and was staying in 
their house. They got information from him in great detail, asking 
many questions on the matter. He replied well to all of them, and 
encouraged them greatly, saying how it was done in his region with- 
out any trouble. 


With this, one Indio woman, the most spirited of all, went to 
make her confession where the Father had been waiting in the 
church with great patience, recommending the matter to God 
earnestly, because he could see clearly that the delay of the Indios 
was due to their fear. She made her confession and came out well 
satisfied. Returning immediately to where the others were, she told 
them what had happened. They again asked her a thousand ques- 
tions, especially if the Father had gotten angry when she told her 
sins and scolded her. When she said that he had not, but had treated 
her very gently and charitably, all determined to make their con- 
fessions, and this is how confessions began in earnest among 
them.... 


Once accepted, Ribadeneira found great readiness among his Christians to 
accept the requirements of the sacrament, and most clearly saw their sincerity 
in the readiness with which they made restitution for any injustices of which 
they might be guilty. 


51 Many of these Indios have such a desire of frequenting the holy 
sacraments that if one should correspond to their desire they would 
wish to confess every Sunday, since they do not believe that once a 
month is sufficient. There are some souls who so guard the purity of 
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their consciences that their confessors scarcely find matter for con- 
fession. These are the ones who are particularly concerned with their 
advancement in spiritual life, and exercise themselves always in 
recoliection and in works of much perfection. With the desire to 
purify their consciences completely they make many general con- 
fessions of their past life, and often it happens that when the con- 
fessor asks them if they have done such and such a thing of those 
matters which ordinarily.come up in confession, they reply as if 
surprised by such a question, “But Father, how could 1 go back 
again to doing that when you have told me that I should not do it 
anymore?” And ordinarily it is not necessary to ask them their sins, 
because they have examined their consciences very well. If they are 
ordered to make some restitution, either they do it immediately, or 
they try to do it without much delay, according as their poverty 
permits, even though they should have to subtract something from 
what is necessary for their own sustenance, because they are very 
obedient to what their confessors teil them. A sufficient proof of 
this is to see them make restitution and give up their gold, which 
they considered as their god before they were baptized. Now it 
does not bother them to give up gold or other things even of greater 
value, in order to have the consciences secure and free. 


Admission to Communion was a more gradual process. The missionaries 
prepared their converts with care for the reception of the sacrament and only 
when they had given signs of understanding and appreciating its meaning were 
they admitted to it. The care with which they had been prepared was reflected 
in the effect which the sacrament showed among the new Christians, an effect 
which the missionaries sadly reflected was far greater at times than what was 
found among the Spanish old Christians. 


52 . - Since the Indios are so new in the faith and their former 
customs so alien to this lofty mystery, the religious do not give Holy 
Communion to all indifferently at Easter time, but only to those 
whom the minister judges to have sufficient capacity, after consider- 
ing the matter with great gravity and prudence, as being a sericus 
matter, so that they may properly esteem this great benefit. In the 
beginning greater care and caution were necessary. Thus after some 
were well-instructed in matters of the faith and particularly in what 
is connected with this mystery, and showed affection and desire to 
receive Holy Communion, . . . they were given an examination, 
accompanitd by the most trustworthy testimonies of. the people 
conceming their life, behavior, and good reputation. 

When found to be such as they should be, they are admitted to 
this holy table and meal. Eight days before making their communion, 
if they are not busy with necessary occupations — and ordinarily 
they see to it that they are not — they come to the church, and each 
day they have a sermon intended to enlighten their understanding 
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and enkindle their affection so as to receive worthily this great 
sacrament. ... 


In the village of Pata there was an Indio chief, a man of great 
valor, called Don Francisco Yringan. ... Since he was governor there, 
he gave hospitality in his house to a Spaniard who was passing by on 
a journey. He treated him well and entertained him as best he could. 
But his guest, not being content with this, wanted him to look for 
some Indio woman with whom he could sleep, and gave him certain 
trinkets with which to win her over. But the Indio did not wish to 
receive them nor to do what he asked, saying that that was an evil 
deed and no one should do such a thing, least of ali he who was a 
communicant. Such reasons should have put the old Christian to 
shame and restrained his passion, but it was not so. Rather he 
became angry at the reply and threatened to beat him if he did not 
do what he had said. The Indio then turned his back and bowing his 
head, said to him: “Do what you wish, because I do not have to do 
‘what you tell me.” And the Spaniard was so ill-mannered and in- 
temperate that he took out his anger on him and beat him. But the 
Indio suffered it with great patience because he had received from 
God the grace not only to believe in Him but to suffer in order not 
to offend Him. .. And the Indio who suffered all this was so power- 
ful that he could have destroyed the one who was aggrieving him, 
even though he was alone. And if he had shouted to his people, 
they would have cut the man to pieces. But because he was a com- 
municant, he did not wish to be an accomplice in the sin of the 
Spaniard, nor to avenge himself, nor even to make use of just seif- 
defense. ... 


A similar experience was found among the Bikolanos by Ribadeneira in 
the fervor with which his Christians attended Mass. He notes with approval 
too the rigor with which they did penance, especially in preparation for the 
reception of the Eucharist. Probably the latter was a relatively rare experi- 
ence, in accordance with common sixteenth century European usage. Hence 
the monastic-type practices which formed part of the fervent Christian’s prepara- 
tion, as encouraged by many of the early missionaries, 


53 The Christians who, because of their advancement in virtue, 
have been given permission to receive the most Blessed Sacrament of 
the altar cause one to praise the Lord on seeing the devotion which 
they have and the reverence with which they assist at the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. For during its whole duration they are always 
kneeling on the ground, and they try to hear it everyday. Not content 
with just one if they can hear many Masses, sometimes some of them 
are there the whole morning, hearing all the Masses which are said. 
They feel so badly not to have Mass when the minister goes to some 
other place or when there is no church in their own place because of 
its smallness, that they go to other places, even at a great distance, to 
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hear Mass. In fact some even leave their own place and go to towns 
where Mass is never lacking, and just for this reason. Before they 
receive communion they dispose themselves first with fasting and 
disciplines, and those who are married abstain from relations with 
their spouses. They come with such reverence, fear, and humility 
that those who see them are moved to great devotion. They are very 
observant of their fasts. For even though His Holiness does not 
oblige them for now to the Lenten fast, but only to that of Friday 
and the two vigils of the year, nonetheless, of their own free will 
many of them fast three days in a week, and others all during Lent, 
and there are some who do not wish to eat rice, which is their 
ordinary bread, and fast all of Holy Week on boiled roots. 


The religious life introduced by the missionaries was not a diluted version 
of European Christianity. All the practices of piety and penance common to 
the fervent late-medieval Spanish Christian often became part of the life of the 
village, though in many cases their forms were quite alien to pre-Christian 
indigenous cultural norms, as well as to the ideas of the twentieth-century 
Christian. 


54 This desire which they have to hear the Word of God causes 
many to make their own little books, like Books of Hours,?* in which 
they write with their own characters or letters what the Father 
preaches to them, in order not to forget it. They ordinarily ask the 
ministers to tell and recount to them the lives of the saints and 
particularly like very much to hear the life and miracles of our Lady 
and of the woman saints who were penitents. They are careful to 
write it all down and they read it frequently with great delight for 
their souls, and try to do works which are in conformity with the 
examples that they hear from the friars, 


The Holy Spirit teaches these new plants in the faith extra- 
ordinary ways and methods to mortify their tastes. There are some 
who abstain from putting salt in their food; others leave off taking a 
bath, which is a great penance, because according to their natural 
feelings bathing is a great pleasure, and from the first day they are 
born they are brought up in it. Thus to abstain from taking a bath 
can be considered great virtue. For it is told of the Apostle James the 
Less that he never took a bath. And they say in discussing this that 
they feel it a very great penance and a very painful thing. It is quite 
ordinary for them to wear sackcloth which is so rough that it is 
necessary to restrain them in this matter and in the continual bloody 
disciplines?’ which they take, so that they may not destroy their 


24 A book containing the prayers of the Little Office of Our Lady for the 
various hours of the day. See note 11 above. 


ak Scourging oneself as a form of penance. 
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natural strength. They likewise try to get up to pray in their houses 
when they hear the religious singing of Matins,26 and at that time 
they commend themselves to God and give themselves to mental 
prayer. From this practice many of these souls are now advancing in 
spiritual progress. 


When the time of Lent comes there are few days in which the 
discipline is not taken, and many times to blood. And they carry 
heavy crosses and perform other mortifications. Speaking in partic- 
ular, there are houses of persons of advanced virtue which are sort of 
hospices where the other faithful join them to treat of God our Lord 
and to exercise themselves in penance and mortification. They ask 
each other to mortify them and to give them cause for merit, so that 
these houses are as it were places for spiritual souls. For in them they 
scourge themselves and ask that others scourge them. And some have 
themselves hang on a cross, others put great weights on their necks, 
others drag weights from a halter as if they were beasts, since they 
consider themselves such for having offended God. Others. . . keep 
their arms extended in the form of a cross for such a long time as 
to cause wonder. The sighings and groanings with which they do all 
these things are many and deep, lamenting that they have offended 
the Divine Majesty. And to conclude this in a word, whoever should 
enter into the towns of these faithful in the time of Lent and in 
particular during all of Holy Week, would think rather that he is 
entering into a monastery of religious of great penance rather than 
into towns or houses of ordinary lay people. ... 


Not merely individual conversions were sought for, but rather the creation 
of a Christian community. For this it was necessary that the practices of piety 
become an integral part of family and community life, and that the members of 
the community as a whole exercise toward one another the Christian virtues, 
particularly that of charity toward the sick and poor. How successful the effort 
to inculcate this spirit was may be seen in a Franciscan description from the late 
sixteenth century. Notable tco is the use of drama and indigenous danees in a 
Christian religious context. 


55 ... They perform in their own language dramatic representa- 
tions of the lives of the saints with such interior feeling that the 
spectators, whether Spaniards or Indios, are moved to many tears of 
compunction and are impelled to change their lives. This is what 
happened in the town of Sinaloa [ Siniloan, Laguna], where a presen- 
tation of the Last Judgement made such an impression on many of 
the unbelievers that almost all asked with great earnestness and 
humility for baptism, and so it was done. The skill and grace with 
which they dance, executing every movement no matter how dif- 


26 The first of the canonical hours of the monastic office, chanted in the 
monasteries at midnight. 
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ficult, is something worth seeing. This they do on the feast-days, 
especially that of Corpus Christi. They are so desirous of salvation 
that every means to this end is agreeable to them and they execute 
it. And so they hold in great esteem blessed rosaries and ask for 
them with great persistence and recite them ordinarily, asking that 
one tell them in particular just what is gained from them. Al! of 
them, men and women, wear their rosaries around their necks and 
the religious purposely wear them themselves in order to move them 
to do the same. At the ends of their rosaries they have some image 
of our Lord Jesus Christ carved by their own hands. They are much 
attracted by the pictures of the saints and greatly moved by them 
to devotion toward the saints. And the few which they are able to 
find there, they ask for with great desire and humility and keep them 
on altars which, in accordance with their poverty, they have in their 
houses. In some towns there are special houses set aside as hospitals 
where persons of approved life and virtue assist and look after the 
poor sick, taking care of them in the fashion which God and their 
own good desires teach them to do. They particularly look after their 
souls, seeing to it that they do not turn back when the devil torments 
them with their sins, but they rather dispose them for confession day 
and night without tiring. They treat the wounded without any sign 
of repugnance for their wounds, and one who knows the natural 
propensity of these people and how repulsive the wounds are, will be 
much impressed by this because of the great efforts which are neces- 
sary to overcome one’s natural repugnance. 


Particularly active in the lay apostolate were the sodalities and confrater- 
nities introduced everywhere among the more fervent Christians, with the 
professed purpose of devoting themselves to those who were in need or suffer- 
ing for one reason or another. The activities of these sodalities of new Chris- 
tians were in no respect inferior to similar organizations of Christian Europe, 
with which they were affiliated through Rome. 


55 The Sodality27 recently introduced among the natives, has 
marvelously roused all the others. Sometimes they have fed the poor 
with such liberality that much was left over for the prisoners and 
other needy persons. After the meal was over, they poured water for 
the hands of the poor persons and kissed them. Then the poor 
persons themselves fell on their knees and prayed to God for their 
benefactors. At another place these same Indio sodalists went to the 
hospital of Indios and there gave their aid to the sick by making 
their beds and cleaning up the ground for them. This is something 
especially admirable in this race, for they abhor visiting hospitals. 


27 The Sodality of Our Lady, or Congregación Mariana, a Jesuit-affiliated 
organization of lay people, professing a devout Christian life, and devoted to the 
apostolate. 
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The sodality members, no matter how poor they may be, offer the 
usual alms to the church and to those who are in need. They are 
much given to prayer and to fasting, being content for whole weeks 
with bread and water. They are happy to go to our houses to make 
their confessions and to be instructed in meditation, deriving great 
spiritual benefit from this. 


At the head of the Christian community clearly stood the parish priest. 
if this paternalistic direction of the entire life of the village was to prove in later 
centuries a source of contention, in this early period the Christians cleariy 
recognized the fatherly interest of the missionary in their welfare, and he 
became their refuge in all their difficulties, 


57 In the matter of temporal government the Indios are treated 
with great gentleness, and by the favor of the religious the officers 
of justice do not oppress them, but rather bear with them in many 
matters, since they are still tender shoots in the faith and in their 
subjection to our King. For better coordination, the duties in various 
places are divided up among the Indios themselves, and since the 
religious has a hand in everything, he sees to it that in the matter of 
punishment and chastisement the greatest possible gentleness is used. 
His purpose is that too great rigor in temporal matters may not dis- 
courage them in spiritual matters, which are the principal concern 
of the religious. The latter teach all to be very devout to the Blessed 
Virgin and to recite her rosary and wear it around their necks and to 
value highly the relics and Agnus Dei and blessed beads. They 
instruct them to show much reverence to the priests and religious 
of all orders who pass through their places by kissing their habit or 
their hand and to manifest to them that charity which their means 
permit. When some of the Indios show themselves to be more devout 
and wish to know about spiritual things, the religious take great care 
to teach them about these matters, and especially that they frequent 
the sacrament of confession, and from time to time with due regard 
for the faith and Christian life of each one they permit them Holy 
Communion. In order that those who are not devout may come to 
church and the instructions in Christian doctrine, they have some 
officials who serve as diligent fiscales. By means of these, the neces- 
sary punishments are given to those who are careless and negligent. 
And since the religious proceed disinterestedly in everything, inas- 
much as they are maintained by the lords of the Indios,28 and 
therefore never ask from the Indics any alms, it becomes clear to the 
latter that everything is done for them out of love and charity. 

Though it can scarcely be denied that the Filipinos of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries received and accepted the external practices of 


Christianity, the reality of such a relatively rapid conversion has sometimes 


28 The encomenderos. 
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been questioned. But proofs of sincerity and clear understanding of the require- 
ments of Christian teaching abound in the chroniclers. Most striking are those 
in which the natural tendencies flowing from the cultural norms of the pre 
Christian society were overcome by the essential demands of Christianity for 
charity and justice, Such were the generous almsgiving and the willingness to 
make restitution for past injustices, narrated with admiration by early mis- 
sionaries. 


58 The indios, when pagans, were brought up so impiously that 
they did not give alms or any gift even to relatives who were in 
extreme necessity, except to take interest from them or to make 
them serve them as slaves until they should pay what they had 
received. But now with the divine grace and light of the Gospel 
they give such lavish alms for the love of God that it is something 
marvelous. In many piaces, if it were not for the fact that the friars 
might be burdensome to them, and also because the King our lord 
wishes to maintain the friars with his alms, they could otherwise 
live with those which the Indios would give them. And they are not 
only merciful with the poor but it seems that the Faith has com- 
pietely changed their attitude toward money, as can be seen in the 
readiness with which they make restitution, not being concerned 
about the loss of their property and honor, in order to satisfy the 
obligation of their consciences. The reason for this is that they now 
believe there is a hell for the evil and glory for the good, as will be 
seen in the following examples. 


. One day one of our friars was preaching to the Indios, and in the 
course of his sermons he emphasized the pains of hell which awaited 
those who were evil and those who robbed the property of others, 
giving some examples to illustrate this. There were in his audience 
many principales of the Indios, and in the middle of the preacher’s 
sermon one old Indic of high rank already Christian, arose and said 
with great feeling and tears, “Father, up until now I have not consid- 
ered well what was taught me when I was baptized. And so it now 
seems to me that the Lord has awakened me from the sleep in which 
I lived. You know that I was once very powerful, and this gold and 
property which I now have is not all mine. Therefore, ask all those 
who are here publicly, if there is anyone to whom I owe anything. 
Even though they be my slaves, vassals, or servants, I want to pay 
them immediately. And this even though in doing so I should spend 
all my property and remain poor. For the leve of God hear my con- 
fession, since I am now old and I do not know when I shall die.” 
And when one cf those who was there said before all that the man 
owed him a quantity of gold, he immediately paid him. And since 
the priest could not hear his confession immediately, because it was 
necessary for him to travel ten leagues from there, the Indio, fearing 
that he might die without confession, followed after him to make 
his confession in the other place. 
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Nor was such Christian virtue simply the fruit of a moment’s enthusiasm 
or fear, but examples of great constancy on the part of the new Christians in 
order to be faithful to the demands of Christian morality, even in the face of 
severe pressures from Spaniards, are likewise a common occurrence in the 
chronicles of the early Philippine church. A 


59 ... To see the perseverance and constancy of this people has 
given great consolation to me. I shall relate in brief a few things 
which clearly prove that constancy. An unmarried Indio woman was 
pursued by a [Spanish] soldier with innumerable strategems, yet she 
always resisted him valiantly. One time he sent her by a servant some 
twenty escudos;?9 but she drove the servant away, and threatened 
that if he should come again she would throw him and his money 
out the window. The soldier, rendered bold by the fury of his 
passion, as he had a headstrong disposition, and realizing that he 
could not gain his damnable purpose with gifts, began to threaten 
her. When this did not suffice, he laid violent hands on her, seriously 
hurting her. But our Lord came to her assistance, and she emerged 
victorious from the struggle, leaving the unfortunate man in con- 
fusion and shame. Another woman was no less pursued, a man offer- 
ing her, among other gifts, a gold chain that was worth more than 
thirty escudos. But she rejected all his gifts with Christian courage. 
Then, fearing the fury of her persecutor and her own great danger, 
she persuaded her mother to accompany her, and they fled to some 
rice-fields where she remained in hiding until the one molesting her 
had left the village. Another, a young girl hardly eighteen years of 
age, and so poor that she could not even procure a little rice for her 
support, was pursued by many men who offered her large sums of 
money to relieve her need. One of them offered her more than forty 
eight-real pieces. But she answered that our Lord in whom she 
trusted, would relieve her need; that she did not care to live by any 
means that would offend Him, but in serving Him was well content 
in her poverty; and that she was very sure that our Lord would not 
fail her... . 


Nor was the fervor of the new Christians limited to fidelity to the essen- 
tial demands of Christianity when living in their own communities under the 
eye of the parish priest and the social pressures toward conformity, Father 
Chirino tells of one member of the group of fervent Christians who used to 
join in acts of piety and penance in the Jesuit church of Manila, to which he 
would come from his home in one of the outlying villages. Once conscripted 
into the Spanish armed forces, he managed to continue on his own the practices 
of the confraternity to which he had belonged in Manila, to the astonished 
admiration of his Spanish captain. 


60 Another Indio, who was accustomed to attend the public 
disciplines in our house, became through that good practice so 


29 The escudo was approximately equivalent to the peso. 
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devoted to his prayers and scourgings that while going on an expedi- 
tion with a company of soldiers, he left the camp at night in order 
to take his discipline. One night while the captain of infantry was 
going the rounds, he saw this man leave the camp and followed him, 
believing him to be some soldier who was going out with some evil 
purpose. He saw that he went to a church cemetery, where, after 
offering his prayers, he scourged himself severely. When his penance 
was ended, the captain approached him, and recognizing him as an 
Indio, was even more edified. Asked from where he came, the Indio 
replied that he belonged to one of the suburbs of Manila, and that 
he made his confessions to the Fathers of the Society. The captain, 
impressed by this new convert's solicitude for his soul, gave him 
some money and sent him home, saying: “Take this and do not 
corrupt yourself among soldiers.” 


Such constancy at times was tested, and not found wanting, even to the 
point.of willingness to defend the newly-found faith at the risk of one's life, 
Father Melchor Hurtado, S.J., related an experience of his when held captive 
by the Muslim Magindanaos in 1604, together with some Christian Filipinos 
taken into slavery like him. 


61 To one of those towns came a good-looking young Tagalog 
girl, about fifteen years of age. Her hair had recently been cut off, 
and when she was asked the reason, one of her relatives who was 
with her, likewise a Christian and a captive, replied that the chief of 
that River [Pulangi] had intended to take her to be his wife, on 
condition that she renounce her faith. (For their sect [Islam] does 
not permit that they take as wives those of another religion.) He 
kept after her for quite some time to accede to his intent, and final- 
ly, after other threats, he told her that if she would not renounce her 
faith and yield to his desire, he would have her hair cut off. She in 
her turn, being one who esteemed more the purity of her soui than 
the beauty of her body, took a pair of scissors and cut off her own 
hair in the sight of her master. She then told him that she likewise 
offered her throat to be cut in defense of her faith, because she had 
rather live with Christ, even as a captive and with her hair cut off, 
than to be ruler of that town. At this her pursuer left her in peace 
for then, being filled with admiration at that glorious deed of hers. 
Father Hurtado, after giving thanks to God, heard her confession 
and consoled her, giving her the direction that seemed most likely 
to aid her to persevere in her fervor and constancy. 


Even more striking was the frequency with which Filipino Christians, 
themselves perhaps only of the first generation, so esteemed their faith as to 
act as missionaries to others who had not yet received it. Father Pascual de 
Acuña, S.J., while preaching among the pagans around Dapitan related an 
incident of a Pampango soldier he encountered, as well as of a Visayan Chris 
tian who had maintained her faith in the midst of greater dangers. 
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62 Before his departure, Our Lord blessed his apostolic labors 
with the consolation of the baptism of a pagan at the hour of death. 
Since the story redounds to the eredit of the Christian community 
of these islands, and especially that of the Pampango nation, it 
deserves to be recorded here, that its memory be forever preserved. 
A certain pagan lived in a beach some distance from the town of 
Dapitan. In his house he had a number of slaves, one of them very 
close to death. By pure chance a Pampango soldier passed by, and 
taking thought of the eternal loss of that soul if he should pass out 
of this life without being washed in the sacred waters of baptism, 
he spoke to the master, asking that since that slave was going to die 
and would therefore be of no further profit to his master, he let him 
bring him to the Father, so that he might baptize him. The pagan, 
perhaps moved by his neighbors, the Moro Mindanacs, and by 
hatred of a different religion, replied that he did not want to send 
the slave, nor permit anyone else to take him, and did not want 
him to die a Christian, since none of his own people had been such. 
The Christian Pampango replied: “Then sell him to me.” The pagan 
then consented, won over by the thought of profit, which is the 
principal motive which governs all other actions among the Indios 
(and would to God that this were true only of them! ). And since 
there was so little hope that the slave would recover, the master 
quickly came to an agreement with the Pampango on the price. The 
latter paid him immediately with some pieces of cloth which he 
happened to have with him, and full of joy, brought the slave to the 
presence of the Father, so that he might give him the liberty of a son 
of God, and with this right, he might enter into Heaven. The Father 
ordered that a jar of water be brought immediately, and meanwhile 
disposed the dying man to his satisfaction. Then, before moving from 
the spot in which so rich a prize had come to him, he made him a 
Christian and helped him to die, thus insuring his happiness and the 
joy of the Christian Pampango, who considered it a great good 
fortune to have bought with his own money the gift of Heaven for 
that soul. Surely this is a magnificent proof of the zeal with which 
the Indios of this nation receive and profess our holy Faith, and no 
little source of shame to many Spaniards and the other European 
Christians, to whom the Christian religion is not indebted for any 
such pious deeds. 


Another consolation of no less magnitude which the Father 
received, was the miraculous escape of an Indio woman belonging 
to a family of principales of Leyte. Having escaped from the cap- 
tivity in which she had been, she arrived during those days at the 
river of Dapitan, after overcoming with the special favor of Heaven 
the dangers of the rough country and the distance of the journey 
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through a land full of enemies. While living amóng the Moros she 
had behaved very much as a Christian, and on various occasions 
found herself with a knife-blade at her throat for not consenting 
to the impure temptations of her master, constantly consecrating 
to God the life of her body, in order not to stain her soul. And when 
she heard that there was an armada of Christians at the river of 
Dapitan, she undertook the journey without her master’s knowledge, 
with courage worthy of a man. And God rewarded her fervor, 
guiding her safely to where our men were. They received her with 
much affection and joy because of the esteem in which they heid 
her Christian bravery... . 


Chapter 5 


OBSTACLES AND SETBACKS 


Though the Church was substantially established in most lowland areas 
by about 1620, countervailing forces had meantime arisen which were to inter- 
rupt the peaceful and orderly development of a Christian Filipino community, 
and even for a time put the infant church in danger of perishing. These forces 
were principaliy the Dutch threat and the so-called Moro wars. The first major 
check to the progress of evangelization had already come with the defeat of 
Esteban Rodríguez de Figueroa in Magindanao in 1596, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of Spanish forces from all of southern Mindanao. in the years 
following the Spanish retreat, the Magindanaos under Sirongan and Bwisan, 
joined by allies from Jolo, ravaged the Christian settlements in the Visayas, and 
at times even harassed Luzon. Antonio de Morga narrates the plight in which 
the Visayan Christians found themselves. 


i . .. When the Sulus saw the Spaniards leave the land, they were 
convinced that they were lacking in strength and would not come 
back any more to Mindanao. Hence they took new courage and 
resolved to join with the Buhahayenes! from the river to sally forth 
to the Visayan coasts to raid them and take captives. The Tampa- 
kans,? losing hope of being further aided by the Spaniards . . . agreed 
to join them, and all turned their arms against the Spaniards. Sure of 
being able to make many profitable raids in Spanish territory, they 
got ready their fleet under two principal leaders from the river of 
Mindanao, called Sali [Salikula] and Silonga [Sirongan]. In July 


1 The Magindanaos of Bwayan, whose center was upriver on the south 
branch of the Pulangi river, at the modern town of Dulawan. The Pulangi river 
was known to the Spaniards as the Rio Grande de Mindanao, and the Maginda- 
naos in general (both those of Bwayan and those of Magindanao proper) were 
often spoken of as the Mindanaos, or as the people of the River [Pulangi]. The 
titular seat of the sultanate of Magindanao was near modern Cotabato City, 
but in fact the actual center of power among the Magindanaos shifted between 
the two places at different periods. At this period Sirongan was lord of Bwayan, 
and Salikula that of Magindanao, soon to be succeeded by Bwisan. 


2 The datu of Tampakan, around modern Parang, had earlier allied himself 
to the Spaniards. 
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1599 when the southwest monsoon was favorable they sailed forth 
from the river of Mindanao aiming at the islands of Oton and Panay 
and their neighbors, with fifty caeracoasé containing 3000 warriors 
with arquebuses, kampilans, shields, and other spear-like weapons, 
and many small cannon. Passing by Negros they went on five leagues 
up the river of Panay to the principal town, where the alcalde mayor 
and some Spaniards were. They sacked the town, burned the houses 
and churches, and took captive many Christian natives, men, women, 
and children, committing many injuries and cruelties against them. .. 
They sailed out of the Panay river with their fleet, leaving all the 
boats there in flames, and their own loaded with the clothing they 
had robbed and with Christian captives. They did the same in the 
other islands and towns they passed, returning to Mindanao without 
anyone putting any obstacle to them, with a great deal of gold and 
clothing and more than 800 captives, besides the dead they left 
behind them. Once in Mindanao they divided up the booty and 
agreed to gather a larger fleet for the following year, even better 
equipped to make war. 


This boldness of the Mindanaos caused great harm in the 
Visayas, both because of what they did there and because of the fear 
and dread they instilled in the natives. For the latter now found 
themselves in the power of the Spaniards, who held them as subjects 
and vassals, yet left them without arms, so that they were neither 
protected from their enemies nor left with the means to be able to 
defend themselves as they did when there were no Spaniards in the 
land. Therefore many towns of pacified and subject Indios ran off 
and withdrew to the mountains, not wanting to come down to their 
houses under the officers of justice and encomenderos. Ás a matter 
of fact, all of them had (as they daily said) the intention of rising in 
revoit. But in spite of their grief and sorrow at the injuries they had 
received, they were finally appeased and returned to their towns, 
due to the promises and gifts given them by their encomenderos 
and the religious. 


But in spite of some sporadic and desultory efforts to control depreda- 
tions on the Visayas from Muslim raids, and from the even more devastating 
ones of the fierce pagan Camucones of Borneo,* the Manila government had its 
attention focused on the Moluccas, defending and gradually taking over the 
tenuous presence of Portugal (since 1580 subject to the Spanish crown) in Ter- 
nate and Tidore. The series of expeditions there, involving extensive and costly 
operations at a considerable distance, not only prevented them from extending 


3A type of outriggered boat used by the Magindanaos and Sulus, often of 
more than ten tons capacity. 


4 Those the Spaniards called Camucones seem to be the Orang Tedong, a 
non-Muslim seafaring people inhabiting parts of Borneo and southern Palawan. 
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Spanish control over southern Mindanao and Sulu, but kept the Visayan 
missions in a precarious state, as Father Gregorio López complained in a letter 
to Rome in 1612, 


2 The effort to subdue and control the Moluccas has turned us 
away from the work of subduing and pacifying the island of Min- 
danao, in spite of its being close to our Visayan islands and notwith- 
standing the fact that its inhabitants yearly raid them to plunder and 
enslave the Visayans. This is a very great obstacle to their conversion 
and to the progress of our missions, for these widespread rumors and 
the disruption caused by wars and raids make it impossible to bring 
more people together into towns or keep safe those already settled. 
Our settlements, scattered throughout the islands, are numerous; the 
naval forces assigned to their defense are few. Hence the enemy with 
ease makes raids and gathers captives where he wills, while our 
patrols either get to the scene too late or are unable to overtake him 
as he returns home with his booty. The number of our people is 
diminishing and our prestige suffers too. As a consequence, the 
natives friendly to us are afflicted and harassed both in this fashion 
and with the vexations they suffer at home from the Spaniards 
themselves. Hence our missionaries must exercise great patience, but 
their labors are very effective in consoling and encouraging these 
poor people, trying to preserve their loyalty to Spain with pledges 
of greater protection, and to advance them in Christian life. .. 


The preoccupation with the Moluccas was the effect of the appearance of 
the Dutch in Asian waters. Already invoived in a half-religious, half-nationalist 
revolt against the Spaniards in Europe, they now began their struggle against 
Spanish domination in Asia. Cut off by Philip 11 from the profitable carrying 
trade in spices they had exercised between Lisbon and Amsterdam, they had 
resolved to go to the Spice islands themselves. The battles over the Moluccas 
soon led them to send sizeable fleets to destroy Spanish military and naval 
power at its source in the Philippines. The resulting strain on Spanish resources 
redounded, of course, with greater force on the subject Filipinos who had to 
bear the burden of Spanish efforts te construct ships, and who manned the 
armadas sent against the Dutch. The resulting dislocations in the recently estab- 
lished Filipino Christian communities tended seriously to disrupt the comple- 
tion of the work of evangelization in Luzon, just as Moro raids did in the south. 
As early as 1609, evidently in reply to complaints from the Philippines, Philip H 
issued a cedula regulating the use of the polo, or compulsory labor for ship- 
building, and even attempting to substitute hired free labor in its place. 


3 We command that in the Philippine Islands the Indios should 
not be assigned in any number at all for either private or public gain. 
For in such labors as cutting timber, rowing boats, and others of this 
kind pertaining to our royal treasury and the public good, Chinese 
and Japanese who may be at that time in the city of Manila are to 
be hired, as is being done. As we understand, among the latter there 
will be a sufficient number of laborers to go to those occupations in 
exchange for just wages for their labor. Those who so wish to hire 
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themselves out shall be employed in these labors in order to release 
the corresponding number of Indios in case such assigning of laborers 
cannot be totally abolished, as will be disposed below. If the Chinese 
and Japanese should be unwilling or unable to satisfy the absolute 
necessities of these public works, the governor and captain general 
will try to get the Indios to undertake these labors freely and volun- 
tarily, using the means which seem proper to this end. But in case 
that there should be a lack of voluntary workers, we permit that 
some Indios be forced to work in these occupations but only under 
the following conditions. 


First, that this compulsory labor should be only for matters 
which are necessary and indispensable. For in a matter which is so 
odious, the greater benefit of our royal treasury is not sufficient 
reason nor is the greater good of the commonwealth. All that is not 
absolutely necessary for its conservation is of less importance than 
the freedom of the Indios. 


Secondly, that little by little the number of Indios who have 
been conscripted shall be reduced, as voluntary laborers can be 
introduced, whether these be Indios or of other nations. 


Third, that they may not be brought from distant places or 
climates notably different from that of their place of work, and in 
the choice of all, there should be no distinction of persons. Hence 
the trouble of the distance as well as the burden of the occupa- 
tions, and other differentiating circumstances which make the task 
more or less troublesome to them should be balanced and taken 
into account, so that all share in the more or less burdensome ser- 
vices without the relief of some being a cause of injury to others, 


Fourth, the governor is to set the hours which they should 
work each day. In this, he is to give attention to their littie strength 
and weak natural constitution. 


Fifth, they are to receive in its entirety the wage which they 
earn by their work. It should be paid into their hands each day or at 
the end of the week, just as they themselves choose. 


Sixth, this conscription of labor is to be done at a time which 
does not make difficult or prevent the planting and harvesting of 
their crops, nor should it be done on other occasions and times 
when the Indios have to attend to the management and adminis- 
tration of their property. For it is our intention that they should 
not suffer loss and that they be able to attend to ali their needs. 
Therefore, we order the governor to notify at the beginning of the 
year the shipyards and other branches of our service in which the 
Indios may have to work. Thus anticipating the needs, the work can 
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so be divided that the Indios do not receive any considerable injury 
in their fortunes or in their persons. 


Seventh, given the bad conditions and difficulties of the boats, 
and that many Indios who are forced to row them often die because 
of sailing without shelter, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
we command that these ships be improved and built in such fashion 
that the Indios can manage the oars without risk to their health and 
to their lives. 


In all those matters and whatever shall concern their preserva- 
tion and increase, we command the governor to proceed with care 
and vigilance, as we trust. He is to punish vigorously and in exem- 
plary fashion any ill treatment which the Indios receive from their 
caciques or from Spaniards, especially if they should be our officials. 
In the latter case, it is proper that punishments should be executed 
with greater severity. The bishops and provincials of the religious 
orders we ask and charge to give the same attention to the punish- 
ment of such faults as may be committed by the parish priests or 
other ecclesiastical persons. Finally, we desire that any omission 
on the part of the governors, the officers of justice, and the officials 
to whose charge is entrusted the observance and fulfillment of this 
law in whole or in part, should be a matter to be considered in the 
residencia.® 


Under the pressure of the prolonged Dutch attacks through much of 
the first half of the century, and their efforts to cut off the economic lifeline of 
the galleon trade from Manila, such protective restrictions laid down in Spain 
proved to be of little avail to the Filipino laborer. But what was worse, even in 
the midst of dire necessity, the greed of both Spanish officials and Filipino 
principales aggravated the burden of the ordinary draft laborers, as may be seen 
in the plea directed in 1621 to the King by the colony's agent, the Spanish 
secular priest, Hernando de los Rios Coronel, pointing out the scandalous 
contradiction between the abuses visited on the Filipinos and the Gospel that 
had been preached to them and that they had embraced. 


4 The trees necessary for a galleon cost the Indios dearly, as the 
religious of St. Francis affirm. I likewise heard from the Alcalde- 
Mayor of Laguna de Bay, the province in which they were cut, that 
to drag these trees seven leagues over steep and thickly forested 
mountains, 6,000 Indios were kept busy for three months. The 
towns paid them each forty reales monthly, without giving them any 
food, which the wretched Indio had to lock for himself. I say 
nothing of the bad and inhuman treatment given them by the of- 
ficials, and the large number of them who died in the mountains... 
I likewise say nothing to your Majesty of the Indios who hanged 


3 The inquiry into his conduct in office which a Spanish colonial official 
had to undergo at the end of his term. 
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themselves, those who abandoned their wives and children and fled 
in weariness to the mountains, those who sold themselves as slaves 
to pay the assessments imposed on them, the scandal given to the 
preaching of the Gospel. All these irreparable losses were caused by 
the building of these galleons. Finally, 1 omit to speak of the great 
inhumanity with which they burdened the Indios in making them do 
not only what was necessary, but in addition, what the unbridled 
avarice of the officials took for themselves... . 


But the complaints to the King by Archbishop Miguel García Serrano a 
short time later lack the prophetic tone of indignation at outraged justice found 
in the denunciations of Bishop Salazar and the early Augustinians a generation 
earlier. The truth was that the Dutch siege posed a serious dilemma to the mis- 
sionaries: if the Dutch heretics were to eliminate Spanish rule from the Philip- 
pines, what would become of the Catholic faith so newly planted among the 
Filipinos? 


5 The principal cause leading to the exhaustion and destruction 
of the Indios of the Philippines is that which is destroying the 
Spaniards. All of them have been ruined by the endless series of great 
fleets with which the Dutch enemy is pursuing us. Since our forces 
are too small to resist him, as I have represented te your Majesty in 
other letters I have written you, it is inevitable that all should suffer, 
and even perish within a short time, unless the powerful hand of 
your Majesty aids and defends us. Hence, Sir, I consider that the 
vexations which have been and would continue to be inflicted on 
the Indios for the building of ships and in other preparations for our 
defense are unavoidable. However, they wouid be much less burden- 
some if the payment for their work which your Majesty commands 
be given them should pass through the hands of persons who are not 
interested in their own profit but have compassion on the Indios. 


Filipino loyalty to their Catholic faith did, however, show itself generally 
strong enough to withstand severe triais, if we are to judge from the failure of 
the Dutch to win them over in Tiocos and Pangasinan in 1646. 


6  ... The Dutch came to these Islands with fifteen or eighteen 
vessels of different tonnage. To make victory sure by dividing our 
forces, they sent five ships to the coasts of Ilocos and Pangasinan to 
capture the Chinese junks and other ships which might come to trade 
from that direction, and at the same time to trouble and threaten the 
land. Seven went to the Straits of San Bernardino to capture the 
galieons from Acapulco, and with the remainder they tried to 
prevent the sending of aid to Ternate. To these forces they added 
another dozen ships in order that once the attempt of the first fleet 
had been successful, they would all join together in such a large 
number as to be able to conquer Manila, the capital of these islands, 
and with it, ali the rest of the country. .. In ocos and Pangasinan 
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they wanted to make war rather with deceitful strategems than with 
powder and bali. Emphasizing to the natives the harsh slavery in 
which they were groaning under the Spanish yoke and the hardships 
they were suffering, they made the offer that if they would renounce 
their vassalage to the King of Spain, they would give them full relief, 
treating them as friends. This proposal they considered to be the 
fiercest kind of warfare that they could make to conquer the Indios. 
But they deceived themselves. For when the Indios learned that they 
were heretics, this was sufficient for them to prefer the spiritual good 
which they possessed in being Catholics, in spite of the greater hard- 
ships they had to suffer, to whatever material alleviation they could 
offer them to the detriment of their religion. Angered at the reply, 
the Dutch did some damage to the countryside until the companies 
of Spanish soldiers arrived, at which they had to re-embark in great 
haste. The appreciation which the Filipino Indios have for their reli- 
gion is so great that to maintain it they suffer even the heaviest 
yoke, and sacrifice all their material interests, and even their lives, 
with joy, readiness, and pleasure. Blessed be God, who so strengthens 
them. 


As if the burdens of shipbuilding were not enough, there was added the 
forced requisitioning of rice by the government at fixed prices. What was worse, 
the government paid its debts late or never. The iniquity of the system was 
graphically described by Fr. Domingo de Navarrete, O.P., as it existed in the 
1650s, long after the Dutch danger was past, though he errs in attributing its 
origin to Governor Sebastián Hurtado de Corcuera, for it had been in operation 
before 1616. 


7 .. . Don Sebastián was the one who invented the vandalas (a 
word of the natives which means assessment). It is these vandalas 
which have destroyed everyone. To make clear what it is, I will 
explain it here in a few words. .. After the Indio has paid his tribute, 
gone off to cut timber, and performed the personal compulsory 
labor (which is considerable), there is requisitioned from the prov- 
inces a certain quantity each year — for example, 24,000 fanegas® 
of rice from Pampanga, at two or two and half reales per fanega. 
This is put to the account of his Majesty, on credit until God knows 
when. The amount requisitioned is divided by quota among the 
Indios of that province and ccliected with great rigor. Moreover 
the officials who are in charge of this commit many frauds, so that 
the one who is assigned a quota of three fanegas has to pay at least 
a half fanega more than what is measured out, and he who is assigned 
six gives one more in addition, etc. This is what they call vandala, 
and it has not been paid for in many years now. As a result, the 


Sar fanega of rice is equal to approximately three-fourths of a cavan, or 
55.5 liters, or one and a half bushels. 
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Indios leave the islands .. . and do not wish to plant rice, as I my- 
self have heard from them. This happens so regularly that if they 
would just deduct the amount requisitioned from their tribute 
or would relieve them from their compulsory labor, they would be 
very much satisfied and content. But why is this situation to con- 
tinue every year? Why must there be silver in the treasury to pay 
salaries of ministers, officials, chiefs, and other expenses, when 
there is never enough to pay for what is bought from Indios? If the 
Indios disappear because of this and other abuses, what use will 
that land be, and what will the Spaniards do there? 


The greatest difficulty we religious experience in the Indio 
villages is to be witnesses to what they suffer, and to try to seek ways 
and means of alleviating their suffering. . . 


If the efforts of the Dutch to stir up rebellion were unsuccessful, there 
were limits to the patience of the Filipinos, particularly when the government 
continued to default on its debts when the Dutch threat was long over. Finally 
in 1660 revolt broke out in Pampanga, and from here rapidly spread to Panga- 
sinan and Ilocos. In many places the influence of the friars was sufficient to 
mediate, and with the assurance that their grievances would be attended to, to 
restore the rebels to peace. In the north, however, churches were looted and 
burned in some places, particularly by the still pagan Zambals who had been 
brought in as allies by the Pangasinan leader, Don Andres Malong. Though not 
directed primarily against the missionaries, the disorders could not help but 
set back the work of consolidation of Christianity in the affected parts of 
Luzon, and even redounded indirectly against the missions of the Visayas, as 
Father Murillo Velarde lamented. 


8 .. . For the cutting of timber in the mountains of Malasingbo 
and Bocoboco [Bosoboso] in Pampanga, . . . a thousand Pampangos 
were assigned. Tired of the harshness and oppressive measures with 
which they were treated, they began the revolt . . . on 1 October 
1660. They made one of the principal Indios of Mexico, Pampanga, 
their captain, by name Don Francisco Maniago . . . and wrote to 
Ilocos and Pangasinan, exhorting those provinces to take advantage 
of the good opportunity to throw off the Spanish yoke. 


... Fray Joseph Duque, Fray Ysidro Rodriguez, and other reli- 
gious of St. Augustine, under whose administration Pampanga is, 
did a great deal to quiet the spirits of the rebels. For by means of 
the esteem which the Pampangos had for them and the great pru- 
dence they exercised, they handled the troubles in such a way that 
the fire of rebellion did not spread any further. The governor knew 
how to use firmness, threats, mildness, and dissimulation so skillfully 
that he was successful in pacifying Pampanga without shedding 
blood. ... 


. .. On 15 December 1660 the disloyalty of the people of 
Pangasinan, hidden till that point, revealed itself in Lingayen, capital 
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of the province. They went in large numbers under the leadership of 
Don Andres Malong, maestre de campo" by royal appointment of 
that people, to the house of the alguacil-mayor,® Nicolas de Campos, 
killed him and his whole family and burned his house. Thus Malong 
began his conquest with a following of more than 400 rebels. He 
went to the town of Bagnotan, since its natives remained obedient 
to the King, and after killing many, sacked and burned the town, 
the church, and the convento. The Dominican parish priest was for- 
tunate to be able to escape their fury by the swiftness of his horse... 
Malong had himself acclaimed King of Pangasinan with many cheers, 
gave the title of Count to Don Pedro Gumapos, and called the Zambals 
to his aid... The new king wrote to the province of Pampanga, 
Locos and Cagayan, ordering them under pain of his indignation 
to kill all Spaniards they should find in their land. He divided his 
people into three parts — 6,000 men to Don Melchor de Vera for the 
conquest of Pampanga; 3,000 Pangasinanes and Zambals to Don 
Pedro Gumapos to take possession of Ilocos and Cagayan, and he 
kept more than 2,000 men with himself to finish reducing Panga- 
sinan ... The rebels with Malong burned Binalatongan, not sparing 
the church nor the sacred images. The Spaniards killed more than 
500 of them when they caught up with them. With this the Panga- 
sinanes were disillusioned and knew that there was no other means 
to assure their lives and their town than surrender. Considering 
that the best means to facilitate their pardon was to hand over 
the new king, the ones who had already repented of their madness 
themselves informed the Spaniards that Don Andres Malong was 
hidden in a mountain between Bagnotan and Calasiao. There they 
captured him with his mother, and got back many pearls and silver 
of what they had robbed. 


More harmful, because more distant from help, was the sedition 
in Hocos. The Zambals and Pangasinanes to the number of 5,000 
entered this province... On 20 January 1661 the Zambals arrived in 
Bigan [ Vigan] . . . but they could not pass beyond there to Cagayan 
because Lorenzo de Arqueros with some Ilocanos and Cagayanes 
[Ibanags] resisted them bravely. They robbed all the gold, silver, and 
other jewels of the Indios and of the churches that they could, even 
opening the graves where they had been hidden. ... 


At the same time Don Pedro Almazan, having rebelled with 
other Indios of Ilocos, was named King of Ilocos, and called to his 
aid the Calanasas [ Apayaos], savage pagans who dwell in the passes 
of those mountains . . . In Cabicungan the rebels killed the Domi- 


T An army officer in the fieid, roughly equivalent to a colonel. 
8 Chief constable; a judicial officer. 
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nican Fray Joseph de Sta. María, parish priest of that town, with 
spear thrusts. Near Bacarra the same men killed Fray Joseph Arias, 
the Augustinian parish priest of that town, who, like a good shep- 
herd, gave his life in order not to abandon his sheep. . . Lorenzo de 
Arqueros, having gathered together more than a thousand Tlocanos 
and Ibanags, went to look for the rebels, took Magsanop, who killed 
himself with a dagger in disgust at seeing himself taken prisoner. Don 
Pedro Almazan was already on horseback ready to flee when he 
burst open and died in a raging fury. . . This sedition, though it took 
place in distant provinces, greatly retarded the progress of our 
missions in the Pintados, Mindanao, and Ternate, For it was not 
possible to send the aid needed by those garrisons, because of the 
lack of money and men, and much more because of the danger 
threatening from the fire which had not yet been totally extin- 
guished. It greatly contributed to the abandonment of those gar- 
‘yisons,? in order to aid the capital, surrounded by perils on every 
side. 


It was not only indirectly that Mindanao and the Visayas suffered. The 
Magindanao raids of the early part of the century were merely the prelude to an 
intermittent Muslim siege which was to afflict the Christian coastal settlements 
well into the nineteenth century. This intermittent warfare would not only 
prevent the evangelization of the mountain peoples of the interior of Mindanao, 
but also greatly hamper the continued progress of Christianity in the Visayas. 
Year after year churches would be looted and burned, and thousands of Vi- 
sayan Christians killed or carried off into slavery. In the early raids under 
Ewisan, not a few of the recently converted Christians of Leyte temporarily 
wavered in their allegiance in 1603. but the return of the missionaries would 
henceforth hold them firm, if not always successful in their resistance. 


9 ... From Dulac [Dulag] the Capitan Lauti? dispatched one of 
his men into the interior with a flag of truce, to make known his 
intention to release the captives right away for a moderate ransom. 
But the main reason was to bring together the principales to make 
peace with them against the Spaniards. Some came to the meeting 
and celebrated a treaty of peace and alliance with their customary 
ceremony of drinking of each other's blood.... 


While this ambassador was returning with the reply, Bwisan 
went out to sea with his fleet on the night of the vigil of All Saints, 
leaving the town in flames to make his fleet safe. The following day 
he sacked Palo and Lingayon, and though he found them without 
people, he burned the churches. Along the way he captured Sergeant 


f ? a 1663, for the reasons stated, and because of the threat from Koxinga 
in Formosa, the Spanish garrisons of Ternate and Zamboanga were withdrawn. 
As a result, the Jesuit missions in both those places came to an end. 


10 í 
Among the Magindanaos, the commander of the fleet: at this time, 
Bwisan. l 
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Agustín de Morales, a citizen of the city of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus [ Cebu] with two other Spaniards and a great wealth of rice and 
other things with which the ship was loaded, since they had just 
collected the tributes on the island of Ibabao {| Samar]. Proud at his 
success and well content with these prizes, he returned to Dulac to 
see what his ambassador brought. 


The ambassador was followed by some who gave him gold and 
church bells. They said it was for ransom, in order to conceal what 
they were doing from the Father. Though on account of this he 
released some, he sailed away from Dulac with the majority of 
captives and others who voluntarily followed him (partly out of the 
natural love for their children and wives whom he was taking away, 
partly from fear of the Spaniards, who they knew would punish the 
rebellion, as they did afterwards at an opportune time to those who 
deserved punishment).... 


Jesuits had accompanied the luckless Rodríguez de Figueroa to Magin- 
danao in 1596, and came to consider the island of Mindanao as their special 
field of evangelization. Though excluded for the most part from Magindanao 
itself, they early founded missions on the northern coast among the non-Muslim 
peoples, notably in Dapitan and Butuan. With the arrival of the Recoletos in 
the Philippines in 1606, these took a share of the vast northern coast, as part 
of their own apostolic field. The Jesuits having abandoned their early mission 
at Butuan shortly after its founding, for lack of personnel, the Recoletos took 
over the half-Christianized mission and quickly extended it with methods and 
success similar to those of the earlier orders in Luzon and the Visayas. 


10 ... Fray Jacinto de San Fulgencio resolved to go up the river 
together with some Butuan Indios, already Christians. Arriving at 
Linao and seeing that its inhabitants were gentler and more docile, 
he erected an altar in a house he selected. There he placed statues, in 
which the pagans expressed great satisfaction, praising their beauty. 
Then he assembled the principales of the district and preached them 
a sermon to make them understand who the true God is, and he 
urged them to abandon the customs and rites of the devil. At first 
they ridiculed that proposal, but afterward they yielded, especially 
one, who made known the location of their god or divata. Father 
Fray Jacinto was very pleased at that, and reflected how he might 
see such a place of worship, which was located on the other side of 
the river. Commending himself then to Jesus Christ, whose cause he 
was upholding, he ordered a boat to be launched and went to look 
for the idol. Some Indios went out to meet him, brandishing their 
spears in order to prevent his entrance. Others, more humane, tried 
to persuade him to abandon his undertaking, saying that if he wished 
to build a church there, they would give him a place more to his 
purpose. The Father answered mildly that this house was very much 
to his purpose, because it was large and ali could gather in it in order 
to be instructed in the mysteries of the faith. 
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The Indios who accompanied the pious Father were afraid that 
a quarrel was 'about to take place, and with that fear they followed 
after him right up to the door. The Father entered the place of 
worship boldly, to the amazement of all. He saw various altars on 
which they sacrificed to the idol, which was placed on a higher 
altar, covered with curtains. The Father was careful not to pay any 
attention to the idol. When the principales had assembled, he ad- 
dressed them concerning the erection of an altar to the true God. All 
agreed to this. As he was going out, the Father purposely turned his 
gaze to where the image was, and asked what that was which had so 
much reverence there. No one replied. Then the zealous Father 
seized the image, which was a fierce devil, made of wood covered 
with a black varnish, which made it altogether ugly and frightful. 


The savages were as if thunderstruck, for they thought that no 
one could touch their god without losing his life, and they could 
not cease marvelling that the Father had been able to capture their 
divata. Thereupon the fervent missionary took the occasion to make 
them understand their blindness, and to persuade them of the 
offense committed against the true God by worshiping the devil, 
After such a striking action, he returned triumphant, with the 
protection of Heaven, to his boat, taking the idol with him, without 
anyone preventing him. The next day the Indios offered a consid- 
erable quantity of gold to ransom their petty god [diosecillo ], but 
the Father paid no attention. Rather, he diverted their attention, 
and leaving them to forget it, he went down to the convento at 
Butuan. There the people went to look for him, proclaiming the 
little or no value of their god and saying that they wished to 
receive the true God. This was a great consolation to the Father to 
see how well his pains had been recompensed. 


Both Recoleto and Jesuit missions in Mindanao soon became prime targets 
of Muslim raids, for the latter, not unnaturally, saw in these missions a threat to 
their own suzerainty over the non-Muslim peoples of the island. Even more than 
in the Visayas, such raids frequently left whole missions in ruins, painfully to be 
build up again, as happened in the 1750s in Surigao. 


11 ... After the district of Surigao, rich with its famous mines of 
gold, had been destroyed and was in ruins, the Moros passed on to 
Siargao. This was the second time they attacked its minister, Father 
Fray Joseph de la Virgen del Niño Perdido. More alert this time, he 
had retired to the depths of the mountains with fifty men to accom- 
pany him, the best of the town. It was not difficult for the Moros 
to find his retreat in so small an island. When the multitude fell upon 
them the Father encouraged his men to defend themseives and was 
himself the first to do so, brandishing a sabre in his hand. Filled with 
fury, they made a manful resistance, but since the struggle was so un- 
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equal there were few who could escape with their lives. The Father 
was one of the first to sacrifice his, laying down his life for that of 
his sheep. The savages made their victory still more bloody, hacking 
the holy body into little pieces — an infamous revenge, as if so just 
a defense were a criminal act. They passed through the whole island 
with fire and sword, reducing to ashes the three towns, Caolo, Sapao, 
and Cabonto, profaning the vestments and sacred vessels and out- 
raging the sacred images in execrable fashion. The island remained 
abandoned. Of the more than 1,600 souls who had inhabited it, very 
few were saved from their fury. In order not to expose themselves 
again, they passed over to the mainland. The Moros likewise looted 
and burned the three churches and towns of Surigao, Higaquet, and 
Pahuntungan, which comprised more than 2,000 souls, of whom 
some were killed by the sword, others had to weep in captivity, and 
those who remained had to push on into the roughest and most 
difficult part of the mountains, filling the air with their sighs and 
watering the ground with tender tears for the loss of their parents, 
wives, children, and relatives. . . 


In Mindanao the missionaries were frequently forced to be not only the 
spiritual shepherds of their people, but military leaders as well. For the govern- 
ment in Manila was either too busy with other concerns, or too indifferent to 
the fate of distant missions with no economic relation to the lucrative galleon 
trade off which the Spanish colony lived. In the time (after 1625) of the re- 
doubtable Magindanao ruler Kudarat (known to the Spaniards as Corralat) the 
Recoleto Fray Pedro de San Agustin proved so effective in restoring security to 
the Recoleto missions in northern Mindanao that he became known as “el 
Padre Capitán.” 


12 ,.. This aroused jealousy in Corralat, the prince of Mindanao; 
for if that district were to be reduced, he would be greatly hindered 
in his piratical raids. He began to harass the village of Cagayan, so 
that the inhabitants could not go out freely to till their fields and 
care for their crops. As a result, the province of San Nicolás put 
Father Fray Pedro de San Agustín in that district as minister. He was 
a man born for military exploits. Raised in the city of Valladolid of 
Portuguese parents, he had studied philosophy and theology at 
Salamanca. But his inclination led him to read books of military 
exploits in which his taste found a particular pleasure. As a result he 
succeeded in becoming very expert in architecture, gunnery, and a 
great part of what is taught in military practice. He made use of these 
talents he had acquired by founding and erecting the fort of Linao in 
the province of Caraga [Surigao], an advanced outpost among the 
pagans and Moros. its structure was well tested, for it resisted many 
assaults. He instructed very well tne Indios whom he reduced to live 
in this naturally-defended fort, and its utility has been proved by 
always having been preserved. 
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After the new election, this father went to Cagayan. That 
district had previously been tributary to Corralat, and the latter 
keenly resented its change of religion from that of its prince. There- 
fore, he was always harassing them with wars and hostilities, in order 
to recover his power over them. As soon as Father Fray Agustin took 
possession of that ministry, he exercised his skill in fortifying the 
village. He surrounded it with a stout stockade, well proportioned in 
its outlines, defending its walls by connected bulwarks. In the middle 
he raised another small redoubt, as a place of retreat in case of a 
sudden invasion. He trained the natives in the management of arms 
and inspired them with courage, so that they should not turn 
cowards in time of danger, or be intimidated by a multitude, which 
could not overcome them if they were thoroughly accustomed to 
firearms. In fact, they resisted excellently the threats of Corralat, 
who attacked them often with many men, but was obliged to retire 
with considerable losses. 


Corralat in his pride keenly resented the stout resistance of so 
small a village, and resolved to invade it with superior forces. He sent 
a squadron of thirty large boats to storm it with a force of 2,000 
Moros to disembark, and ordered that all the people of Cagayan 
should be put to the sword. Father Fray Agustin heard of that order 
through his spies and made extensive preparations for defense. He 
sent to Caraga for aid, and they gave him six [ Spanish] soldiers and 
one hundred Indios. He drilled the Indios in making sallies and in 
aiming their arquebuses. The hostile fleet arrived in sight of the 
village, which awaited it very confidently and under arms. The 
Moros disembarked and attacked the village, but experienced resis- 
tance they had not expected. They attempted to make assaults 
from various places, but everywhere found the same vigilance and 
defense. Seeing the impossibility [of taking the village], and that 
they had lost a considerable number of men in the assaults, they 
resolved to retire in order. As soon as Father Fray Agustin perceived 
this, he sallied forth with his Indios, sword in hand. He attacked 
them courageously and turned the retreat into a disorganized rout, 
from which but very few escaped. Thus the Father gained a complete 
victory out of almost universal ruin. Corralat could not contain him- 
self when he heard of the loss. His wrath was all concentrated against 
the Father, and he planned to seize him by means of ambushes. The 
brave minister was not unaware of this, and looked out carefully for 
the safety of the village, and especially that of his own person, inas- 
much as he was surrounded with so many snares and had to deal 
regularly with suspect people. His duties obliged him to go out to 
visit his parishioners who were scattered in various adjoining villages. 
The Malanaos [Maranaos], who were vassals of Corralat, and whom 
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the latter had prepared to attack the village, took advantage of the 
opportunity. They succeeded in entering the village at a point where 
the sentinels were careless. Many Indios were kilied in the surprise, 
the sanctuary was profaned, and the enemy looted as much as they 
could until the invaded villagers, aroused and united, were able by 
rallying their men, to repel them with arms. Father Fray Agustín 
grieved greatly over that blow. At his return he hastened to repair 
the havoc committed against divine worship, and to fortify the 
village still more strongly, so that it might remain free from such 
surprises. When this was accomplished, he desired to obtain satis- 
faction from those of the Lake. He chose Indios of courage and 
went to seek the enemy in their own land, in order to take vengeance 
on them for their treacherous insults. They found no opposition on 
their march. They sacked and burned one village, finding sufficient 
booty there to recompense the losses of Cagayan. They then re- 
turned to the latter village without having received any harm and 
the lake of Malanao was left so intimidated the enemy never returned 
to Cagayan during the government of Father Fray Agustín. 


Other missionaries of lesser ability or different temperament were not so 
fortunate. Not a few lost their lives in the Muslim raids, but more frequently 
they were carried off as valued prisoners to be held for ransom. The Recoletos, 
who ministered to so many outlying places, were frequent victims. This 
eighteenth century incident was a common experience for them. 


13 They attacked Romblon by land and sea with more than ten 
boats, but without success because of its strong fortification and the 
vigilance of its Father Minister. They attacked the town of Ticao in 
the island of that name. It had only the weak defense of a stockade 
off the shore with some old guns. For this reason its Father Minister, 
Fray Manuel de Sta. Cathalina, abandoned it with all his people and 
retired inland. After the Father had left the town, he soon became 
so weary that the urgings of those who accompanied him could not 
bring him to travel to the other coast, from which they could get 
some boats to save themselves in Masbate. The Moros immediately 
occupied themselves in looting the town, the convento, and the 
church, and afterwards burned everything. They followed the direc- 
tion of the fugitives. The Father was hidden, but had a small puppy 
which began to bark when he heard the noise. The Moros went to 
where he was, and found the Father there. He gave himself up meek- 
ly to the rabble. They brought him to their boats and putting him 
in one, at his persuasion passed over to Masbate. This capital has an 
irregular fort which the Father Minister, Fray Lucas de la Cruz, had 
constructed according to his own ideas, called Fort Obando, so as 
to give it distinction by dedicating it to the current Governor. The 
squadron presented itself before the port with the captive priest in 
the flagship. In order that they might not attack it, he stood up next 
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to the main mast, and they discussed his ransom. Both sides agreed 
on 500 pesos, part in kind and part in silver. Ten of those of the fort 
came out with the price agreed on, and ten of the Moros came ashore 
bringing the Father with them. While they were arranging the ex- 
change, the other Moros suddenly attacked the Christians. Those 
who were bringing the ransom were stunned; the Moros got the 
Father and those who were slower in fleeing, and made off with 
everything, including the Father, in their boat. The fort could have 
destroyed it with its cannons but in its effort not to involve the 
Father in the same misfortune, it held its fire, and the Moros went 
out of the river very much satisfied with the trick they had played. 
They carried him to Malanao where they did not even give him 
enough to live badly. Finally he told his master the Sultan that with 
that kind of treatment he would soon die and they would lose the 
advantage of his ransom. With this complaint they attended him 
somewhat better, until a prince of Mindanao who came there agreed 
to buy him and carry him to his land, as he did. He was in the 
capital of that kingdom until the Comandante Gastambide went 
there with his galley and ransomed him for 800 pesos. 


Though such periods of captivity were painful experiences and cata- 
strophic for the growth of a settled Christianity, at times a courageous mis- 
sionary might be able to exercise a fruitful ministry in maintaining the faith of 
the Christian slaves among the Muslims, Father Juan Domingo Bilancio, taken 
captive in Leyte in 1632, felt content to continue his ministry, remaining un- 
ransomed in Jolo. 


14 The Sulus swept through the Visayas, and as Father Juan 
Domingo Bilancio was leaving Carigara, they captured him and 
carried him off to Jolo. Here, besides being captive, he suffered 
hunger, want, and misery. But he was so happy with the fruit of his 
work there that he wrote that they should not ransom him, because 
the Moros would not be content with 1500 pesos. Besides, he said, 
paying ransom would stimulate them to make further ravages and 
take more captives in the islands, and no Father would be safe. He 
was consoling, encouraging, and assisting the Christians who were 
his fellow-captives. An effort was made to ransom him, but when 
the ransom arrived, he had already obtained freedom from the prison 
of the body to fiy off to heaven in the year 1633 ... He suffered 
his captivity with the greatest patience and serenity of soul, being 
almost constantly in prayer, to the surprise and admiration of the 
Moros, who called him a saint. 


Not a few Muslims, leaders especially, in accordance with the traditional 
Islamic respect for the holy man, were ready to recognize the fidelity of the 
Christian missionaries to their commitment and admire their constancy. Father 
Pascuai de Acuña, himself a captive in 1613, heard from a Magindanao datu the 
impression left on the Magindanaos by his fellow-Jesuit, Father Meichor de 
Hurtado, during his captivity some years earlier, 
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15 ... Father de Acuña later told how one day Pagdalanun found 
him on that beach weeping from sadness at the state in which he 
saw himself and so many Christian men, women, and children. The 
savage found fault with the Father’s tears and said to him: “Are 
you married? Do you have a wife and children?” He replied that he 
did not. Pagdalanun further asked him if he was a good Christian. 
He answered that he was. He replied to him: “‘Then if you are a 
Christian, and have no wife nor children, what difference does it 
make to you whether you die here or there? Let God do what he 
will; this is what Father Hurtado, your brother, did. Once when we 
wanted to bury him alive with a dead datu so that he might serve 
him in the other life, he replied with tranquility and courage: “Do 
with me what you will; I depend only on God.” Remarkable reason- 
ing of a savage, and a good testimony to the wonderful constancy 
of Father Melchor Hurtado, and of the great esteem for the Chris- 
tian law that this occasioned among the Moros... . 


The degree of respect for the missionaries shown by Muslim rulers like 
Pagdalanun or Sirongan, however, did not save many a Recoleto or Jesuit from 
being killed on the spot by raiders. This was especially true of the non-Muslim 
Camucones from Palawan and Borneo, who frequently followed in the wake of 
the Muslims. As Christian-Muslim hostilities grew fiercer from raids and counter- 
raids, the number grew ever higher. A Jesuit report of 1656 summed up the toll 
of Jesuit missionaries during the past fifteen years in western Mindanao alone. 
The Recoletos, no doubt, could have given comparable figures, 


16 For the preaching of the holy Gospel seven priests have given 
their lives and poured out their blood on this island [Mindanao] at 
the hands of Moros and apostates in a few years. Two of them were 
in the residence of Dapitan, and five in the district of Samboangan 
Í Zamboanga] — one in Siocon, two in Buhayen [ Bwayan ] in the king- 
dom of the Moros, and two others just recently in this current year 
of 1651 in the capital of the whole island, which is the River of 
Mindanao in the town where King Corralat has his residence and 
court [Magindanao]. This does not include others who have been 
captives, one of whom died in captivity; nor others in the garrisons 
of the Spaniards, serving them as chaplains. 


Not only Mindanao but other islands saw the repeated destruction of their 
Christian communties. In one like Masbate, which only quite late received real 
evangelization, almost a century of Muslim raids had scattered the Christians 
to the mountains, where these cimarrones, as they were called, were scarcely dis 
tinguishable, when the Recoletos took over the administration of Masbate near 
the end of the seventeenth century, from those people among whom they lived 
who had never received Christianity. 


17 +... The law of the Gospel was introduced by the Augustinian 
Observant, Father Fray Alonso Ximenez, who worked very well and 
fruitfully in Masbate. Other missionaries of the same spirit and 
institute followed him and spread the Gospel to Ticao and Burias. 
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Thus was established an adequate field of ministry, which continued 
under the administration of the Augustinians until 1609 ... Various 
secular priests succeeded them in this administration until 1688. The 
district handed over by the Augustinians had 250 families living a 
settled life. But this number kept diminishing with the fierce inva- 
sions of the Moros till the corresponding stipend was insufficient 
for the maintenance of a parish priest, and there was no one willing 
to take charge of this district. ... 


With the agreement of the Governor and the Bishop, the decrees 
were issued to have the Recoletos take charge of those souls. . . While 
the district had been under a single secular priest, who was insufficient 
for its administration, in the space of twelve years only four persons 
had died with the sacraments, while 118 had passed from this life 
without this important benefit; the baptism of infants was delayed 
many months, since the parish priest did not go to the visitas, except 
rarely to the distant villages. . . . The Recoleto Fathers undertook this 
charge and were received affectionately by the Indios. They founded 
their center in Mobo, a distinguished town of Masbate... From here 
they made their apostolic excursions, converting pagans, who were 
still there in good numbers, and bringing back fugitive apostates. 
There were already six established villages, and with the increase of 
settled inhabitants three others were formed. ... 


This progress did not take place without much effort and labor. 
They were dealing with a great many wild mountain Indios and 
cimarrones, who had made themselves feared, abandoned as they 
were to their own ways. Apostates from the faith and from civilized 
life, they had taken refuge in the most wild and rugged mountains, 
where they defended their savage state at all costs, making armed 
resistance to those who tried to reduce them to civil life. Various 
people from other islands had joined them, fleeing from settled 
towns and from the just punishment for their crimes; hence these 
were extraordinarily fierce. Among them were found many pagans 
already accustomed to that wild and uncivilized life and all were 
worse. They did considerable damage to the civilized towns, they 
robbed the ships which landed at the ports and inlets, treacherously 
taking many lives... . The Fathers continued their fatiguing labors 
until they overcame that lack of docility with their own constancy 
and fervent efforts, even though they knew they risked losing their 
own lives. Thus the ministers who were there from the beginning 
said that though they had been for many years in other parishes and 
missions, in none of them had they had so much to suffer and endure 
as in that of Masbate. 


When Alimuddin I, Suitan of Jolo, came to Manila in quest of Spanish 
assistance in regaining his throne, and was baptized in 1750 as King Fernando 
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I, it seemed that at last the Muslim-Christian wars might be brought to a happy 
conclusion. But when Spanish suspicions were aroused on the trip to Zamboanga 
that his conversion and his loyalty to Spain might be feigned, he was arrested 
and returned to imprisonment in Manila,At least partly as a result of this, 
perhaps the fiercest assaults ever made were now unleashed from Sulu on north- 
ern Mindanao, the Visayas, and even Luzon, The sufferings endured by the 
Recoletos of Surigao and their flock give an idea of the terror spread through 
the Christian coastal towns, and the toll of missionaries. 


18 The Moros repeated their destruction with stronger forces in 
larger numbers in the province of Caraga, desolating the two best 
regions. Countless numbers attacked Surigao in July of 1753 and 
invaded the town of that name with such fury that, not being able to 
resist the attack, the two Recoleto Fathers, Fray Joseph Andres de 
la Santisima Trinidad and Fray Roque de Sta. Maria, accompanied 
by the majority of the natives, retreated to the mountains looking 
for a refuge in its winding recesses. However, the watchfulness of 
the enemy kept them in continual movement for thirty-four days 
with unspeakable suffering. Having found out from the captives by 
cruel torments where the fleeing Fathers were, they pursued them 
more ardently. Almost surrounded, the two afflicted Fathers be- 
came separated in their fright, each one going the way which he 
thought would hide him and would frustrate the careful search they 
were making. Each step was a danger, each danger a precipice, and 
at each precipice it became impossible to continue the flight. Father 
Fray Andres, now alone and pursued so tenaciously, with great 
difficulty climbed a very steep mountain. At the top of it he delayed 
because of the difficulty of passing on down its perpendicular descent. 
Considering his loss certain if he did not attempt it, he slipped and 
fell down it. His fall was such that it left him breathless and senseless 
for quite some time. Returning to his senses and hearing the shouts 
of the enemies who were pursuing him so tenaciously, in spite of his 
suffering from his fall he barely managed to hide himself among some 
rocks, where he stayed without eating or drinking for two days. At 
the end of this time, not hearing any shouts or voices, he ventured to 
go out from that horrible tomb. Wandering through the mountain, 
he finally found a little water which refreshed him somewhat. On 
the fourth day, following paths which quickly disappeared and 
already discouraged, he came upon a river. Here he stopped. He 
was afflicted with hunger and had no way to help himself. Guided 
by the currents of the river and sustaining his ebbing strength with 
leaves of trees, he continued in that direction until the afternoon. 
In order to rest a little from his fatigue he approached the shade of a 
large tree with the intention of passing the night there. The Moros 
did not allow him to get this rest, for when the fierce savages found 
him they cruelly made him prisoner, leaving only his feet free. In 
spite of his weakness, they made him walk for a day and a half till 
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they reached the boats. Placing him in one, they secured him in a 
narrow and fetid place, and brought him to the lake of Malanao, 
where the Sultan received him as a captive. His treatment was vile 
and indecent in the extreme, passing whole days with only rough and 
unsubstantial camote leaves to eat. 


His companion, Fray Roque, passed three days in the thick- 
nesses of the mountains. He lost his sandals in them and could travel 
very poorly with bare feet. Four or five Moros succeeded in finding 
him. He turned to face them out of necessity, but courageously 
threatened with a musket the first who tried to come at him. Holding 
them off thus, he was able to continue his flight, though at great risk, 
for he passed four days without eating and two without drinking. At 
the end of this time some Indios found him. They brought him to a 
hidden forest where they kept him alive with wild roots until, after 
the pursuit had died down, they brought him to Linao. But he was so 
worn out with suffering that he lost his mind completely and it was 
necessary to lock him up as a raging madman. Afterwards the madness 
grew calmer, but he never recovered the use of his mind, and so died 
insane in the convento of Manila. 


More fortunate were the towns further west, where another ‘Padre 
Capitán,” Father Jose Ducds, S.J., directed military operations in defense of 
Jesuit towns, Though these and subsequent victories helped to save Christianity 
in northern Mindanao, the raids were to continue intermittently for almost 
another century, with or without the consent of the Muslim rulers. It is no 
wonder that though the faith remained alive in the hearts of Christian Filipinos, 
the promise of systematic deepening of that faith indicated by the early methods 
of evangelization did not always materialize. It was this, not the failure to evan- 
gelize properly, which brought it about that in spite of the passage of two centur- 
les, well-instructed and orderly Christian communities such as had been planned 
had not always come to fulfillment. 


19 ... Some 2,000 Moros attacked the fort of Iligan and fought in 
a regular siege, throwing up trenches and making continuous assaults 
on the fort. The fort defended itself well under the direction of 
Father Ducds, a man of valor and of inherited bravery, since he was 
the son of a valiant colonel. Ammunition was already beginning to 
run out and some cannons had already burst open from continuous 
firing. The corregidor!! and the Father Minister sent a message to 
Cebu asking for help, since they had not been able to get any from 
Dapitan because the troops there had been divided to take care of the 
defense of the towns of that section. The general of Cebu came 
promptly to meet the urgent need with the dispatch of a well-armed 
champan*? and 300 Bohclanos in a nine smaller boats. When this 


1A military governor. 
a2 Sampan. 
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armada arrived at the beach of Higan, the Moros had already raised 
the siege, after two months of continuous firing against prompt and 
courageous resistance. In these attacks the Moros had lost many 
men. When the rabbie was retreating to the Linamon river where 
the corregidor dispatched the armada together with two boats of 
his own, they fired on the Moros for four hours and attempted to 
disembark. But the great multitude of Moros which was defending 
the entrance to that river because it is connected with the lake of 
Lanao, prevented it. 


Not having been able to bring Iligan to surrender, they turned 
their forces against the town of Initao, where the people had fortified 
themselves on a hill, defended vigorously by their maestre de campo, 
Don Nicolas Hocon, until Father Ducés arrived with the armada. The 
Moros immediately turned to face it, without leaving off the siege of 
the hill. This stirred up the valor of the Father Commandant and he 
did not cease attacking them until he attained a renowned victory 
against them. The Moros left in the sea and on the battlefield many 
arms and six boats capable of holding thirty-nine men. . . Father 
Ducés also came so quickly with his squadron to the aid of Layavan, 
where the fugitives were heading, that before they arrived he caught 
them with thirty boats. . . . Those of the town of Pulilan, to the num- 
ber of more than 200, fortified themselves on a nearby hill, which was 
laid siege to by the Moros. When Father Ducós received notice of this, 
he went to free them with his squadron but arrived tco late because 
the unfortunate besieged, obliged by hunger, had surrendered. The 
savages killed the chief, Lipog, and carried the rest of them captives. 
In the town of Langaran they captured eighty persons, thirty in that 
of Layavan, killing its gobernadorcillo. Here some 3,000 Moros 
fortified themselves, and from there more than 800 of them advanced 
on the town of Tagoioan, a visita of Cagayan. The Monteses came 
down from the mountains in all haste to the number of about 200. 
They killed many of the Moros, captured one of their boats, and put 
to the sword all they found in it, thus obliging them to give up the 
siege. More than 600 advanced on the town of Lubungan, where the 
natives say and protest that their patron Santiago appeared to them 
on a horse and animated them by his visible presence. The sight of 
him enkindled their ardor to such an extent that they defended the 
town which they were already about to surrender, causing great 
havoc among their enemies. ... 


Chapter 6 


JURISDICTIONAL STRUGGLES 


To one perusing the chronicles of the Spanish colonial church, its history 
may seem to be one great series of clashes and quarrels — bishops against gover- 
nors, Dominicans against Jesuits, religious orders against bishops; and the royal 
audiencia, ever jealous of its jurisdiction, intervening now on one side, now on 
another. Most spectacular perhaps were the struggles between the civil and eccle- 
siastical power, particularly when carried on at the highest levels. Much of it 
perhaps makes unedifying reading, but before constructing stereotypes and cari- 
catures of all-absorbing theocracy or tyrannical governments and persecuted 
ecclesiastics, it is well to remember that the very nature of the Spanish colonial 
system made such conflicts almost inevitable. The civil authorities represented 
the king in his role as Royal Patron, bound by his duty to provide for the evan- 
gelization of the domains which had come under his control, while the Church 
was ever conscious of its role, willingly accepted to a great extent by the Haps- 
burg rulers, as “conscience of the King.” It_is-not then surprising that the two 
institutional components of the colony. hoth seeing thentsélves “in the service of 
both Maiestles” = God and-King-—should often come into > into conflict with their 
overlapping ng jurisdictions. The “struggle for justice” which caused so Many con- 
flicts to Bishop Salazar in the early days of the colony was to have further 
counterparts, not always for so noble a cause, among some of his successors. 


Curiously, the first great struggle between governor and archbishop in 
1635 saw the former, Don Sebastián Hurtado de Corcuera, most noted for his 
martial victories in Mindanao and Sulu, meddling in purely internal affairs of the 
Dominicans under the guise of religious reformer, while his antagonist, Archbis- 
hop, Hernando Guerrero, O.S.A., emerges as the defender of that hotly-contested 
pretension « of the. Patronato Real, the pase regio, by wi which the Spanish kings _ 
„claimed « control Over-any eommunications between the popes and the churches 
oft their domains i in the Indies. 


1; /On the same day as the new governor, Don Sebastián Hurtado 
de Corcuera, arrived in Manila, Archbishop Guerrero took over the 
government of the archbishopric of Manila, though he had not yet 


received the papal bulis nor the pallium.1 Immediately dissension be- 
j 


3 One informal feature of the Patronato Real was that once word came to 
the mán whom the king had presented to the Holy See for a bishopric, he often 
immediately took over the temporary government of the diocese, even without 
the papal bulls which actually named him bishop. In the case of Guerrero, who 
was already bishop of Nueva Segovia, there was no need to receive episcopal 
orders. But now being named archbishop, he would normally have waited for 
the pallium, the insignia of that office, sent by the pope. 
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tween the two powers began over the quarrels among the Dominican 
Fathers, For the Dominican commissary who arrived at that time 
from Spain brought with him a mission of religious wearing beards, It 
was his intention to divide the province of St. Dominic, assigning the 
one division to these Islands and the other, which was composed of 
the bearded ones, to the missions of Japan and China. The governor 
geve his protection to this division, while the archbishop was op- 
posed to it, since the papal bulls and the letters of the Dominican 
General which the bearded Fathers brought had not been passed by 
the Council of the Indies. The governor was forced to yield in this 
matter, for to do the contrary was to wound one of the principal 
rights and royal prerogatives which the Crown of Spain possesses — 
namely, that papal bulls have no force in the Indies and the letters of 
generals of religious orders are not executed, unless the one and the 
other come with the approval of the Council. This embarrassing 
rebuff which the governor suffered because of his uncalled-for action 
left him quite ready to get back at the archbishop when the first 
occasion offered. 


LAt was not long before such an occasion as he desired did offer 
itself. For an artilleryman from whom the archbishop had taken 
away a slave girl because he had illicit relations with her, on meeting 
her one day on the street, exchanged his love for hate and stabbed 
her to death. He then sought-asylum-in-the church of San Agustin. 
The governor ordered the troops to remove him from the sanctuary 
without presenting the sworn legal document customary in such 
cases.2 They used violence in taking the culprit out and handed him 
over to the artillery commander. The latter sentenced him to death, 
and in order to display greater contempt for ecclesiastical immunity, 
the sentence was executed in front of the church of San Agustin. 

¡Now the shoe was on the other foot, and though the vehement protests of 
the archbishop over this violation of the right of sanctuary claimed by the Church 
availed nothing, the stage was set for a further conflict. This came precisely 
over the role of the Patronato Real in the appointment of ecclesiastics. After 
a preliminary skirmish over the appointment of a chaplain for the Spanish 
troops in Formosa, archbishop and governor locked horns in a series of ques- 
tions involving their respective rights with regard to the presentation and 
appointment to other ecclesiastical posts, as well as disputes between the arch- 
bishop and the Jesuits, in which the governor took the side of the latter. Haled 
before the Audiencia (which at the time consisted of only one Oidor® besides 


f 


2 According to the ancient custom of the right of sanctuary; one who took 
refuge in a church or monastery could not be removed from there by the civil 
power. In the course of time, this ecclesiastical asylum had been subjected to 
certain restrictions, while still being maintained as a principle. Corcuera evident- 
ly felt that granting sanctuary to the perpetrator of such a flagrant crime was an 
abuse of the entire privilege and ignored it. 


3 The audiencia was ordinarily composed of four oidores, with the governor 
as president, 
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the governor) by one of the ecclesiastics over whose appointment the governor 
and archbishop were disputing, the latter excommunicated the Audiencia for 
interference in ecclesiastical affairs, undeterred by threats of banishment and 
sequestration of his property. In May 1636 the archbishop’s palace was sur- - 
rounded by soldiers to carry him off to exile. Though he stood his ground, hoid- 
ing before him the/monstrance with the Blessed Sacrament, to shield him, as it 
were, from the hands of the i impious, finally overcome with weariness, the old 
man had to hand over the Sacrament to the one friar who had been permitted to 
remain at his side. Immediately he was carried off to exile on the island of Cor- 
regidor, where he remained till the following year, when he submitted to all the 
demands of the governor and lifted the ecclesiastical censures all around. The 
poor archbishop, whom even the Jesuit chronicler Murillo Velarde, not one to 
defend the archbishop’s actions, had to give the somewhat double-edged quali- 
fication of being “a God-fearing, religious, humble man, [but] more suited to 
the retirement of the cloister than the management of such thorny problems,” 
was not destined to receive any commendation for his steadfastness- in defense of 
what _he-coneeived to be- ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Rather, he received a severe 
rebuke from Philip IV, which-makes eminently clear that the § Spanish monarchs 
did not lóðk lightly on any-infringement of their Patronato. . However, perhaps 
the archbishop was spared the knowledge of the : royal displeasure, having 
“gained in the grave the peace which he would not or could not have during his 
government, on 1 July 1641,” as Murillo rather unkindly remarks, probably 
before the royal cedula of 1540 reached Manila. ‘ 


2 TIt has been called to my attention that you have engaged in 
disputes and shown a lack of cooperation with the president [the 
governor] as well as the oidores and other officials of the audiencia 
as a result of certain grudges and resentments you have conceived 
with no reasonable foundation, save that the measures taken by the 
said audiencia to protect my patronage and royal authority did not 
seem to you very appropriate. If you had borne in mind what was 
advantageous to my service and conformable to the dignity of your 
person and office, you might well have avoided all this. I therefore 
deem it necessary to inform you (as I now do) that I consider myself 
to have been uncommonly ill-served in this whole affair, especially 
by what has been noted and proved against you, namely, your refusal 
to cooperate as you ought with my audiencia, and to respect it asa 
tribunal which represents the supreme authority of my person, and 
upon which depends the administration of justice in so distant and 
extensive a portion of my dominions. .. You will do well in the future 
to conduct yourself with greater circumspection and restraint, extend- 
ing to all officials, and especially to the president and oidores of the 
said audiencia, the cooperation and deference which is due, and 
treating them in general and in particular with the respect and 
courtesy to which their quality and the nature of the office which 
they hold obliges you. .. And rest assured that if this my admonition 
does not suffice to restrain and moderate your behavior, I shall be 
forced to take stronger measures in your regard, having recourse if 
necessary to his Holiness for the execution of whatever may be most 
convenient for my service and the good government and welfare of 
the realm. You will recognize from its effects the severe indignation 
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with which I shall proceed; for it is not fitting that the republic 
should be put in such imminent risk of being lost because of your 
rash and imprudent way of acting. 


£ Within the context of the Patronato Real, despite all its genuine concern 
for religious values, the governor, particularly if he be a strong one such as 
Corcuera, could prevail against most ecclesiastical opposition. Another governor 
who tried to use his large powers, this time, however, in the face of the vested 
interests of the Manila trading community, was to find to his cost that there was 
one ecclesiastical power which even he could not easily evade. Governor Diego 
Salcedo on his accession to power in 1663 had initiated trade with the Dutch in 
Indonesia, thus breaking the monopoly of the galleon traders and — according to 
some sources — monopolizing trade in his own hands. Be that as it may, he soon 
aroused a large part of the Spanish community against him. Powerless, however, 
to oppose him effectively, they turned to the one institution which no Spaniard 
could oppose, the Holy Office or Inquisition. Normally an insignificant element 
in the Philippine church — there was no tribunal, only a commissary dependent 
on the Mexican tribunal — it emerged briefly into Philippine history in the 
person of the newly arrived commissary, Fray José Paternina, an ardent enemy 
of the Governor for reasons of his own. Salcedo’s commercial contacts with the 
heretical Dutch of Batavia [Jakarta] and the presence among the Governor’s 
household of Dutch who had accompanied him from Flanders to the Philip- 
pines, provided the pretext. Surely such a person was at least suspect of heresy! 
Those whose interests had been injured by the Governor did not find it hard to 
show their zeal for “the purity of the Faith.” 


3 The proceedings of this gentleman [ Salcedo] had caused consid- 
erable discontent to all classes of these islands. Having attempted to 
free themselves from his jurisdiction by various means, even petition- 
ing that the Royal Audiencia should imprison him, but without 
success for certain reasons, they finally resorted to the extreme of 
denouncing him to the Holy Office. The reason given for the denun- 
ciation was certain actions and propositions demonstrating little reli- 
gious and Christian spirit, which they alleged to have noted in him. 
These being exaggerated by passion and by the willingness to believe 
them which many felt, they increased suspicion and gave the new 
commissary motive to receive this denunciation. After a summary 
investigation, he gave order for the arrest of the governor. This took 
place 8 October 1668, with the satisfaction and applause of the 
majority of this citizenry, almost all of whom found themselves 
injured by the proceedings of their governor. He was kept in strict 
confinement until put aboard ship and sent to the Holy Tribunal in 
Mexico in the following year, 1669. And when the galleon which 
carried him was forced to return to harbor here, they continued to 
keep him imprisoned thus until they embarked him once more in 
the year 1670. Before arriving in New Spain, he died at sea, half- 
way through the voyage. The case came before the Holy Tribunal, 
where, after diligently examining the case and making the necessary 
investigations, those most upright judges finally promulgated their 
decision on 31 October 1671, nullifying what had been done, con- 
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demning his imprisonment as unjust and unwarranted, and likewise 
the confiscation of his goods, which they commanded to be restored 
for division among his heirs. For public satisfaction for this 
monstrous deed, they deprived the Father Commissary of his office, - 
and ordered him to be sent a prisoner to that tribunal. This was 
carried out the following year, and before arriving in Mexico, he like- 
wise died at sea, in the same spot and at the same parallel in which 
Don Diego Salcedo had died while being sent prisoner for the Holy 
Tribunal. 


Such a conflict was basically not so much a church-state conflict as an 
effort on the part of the community which considered itself oppressed to 
counter-balance the overwhelming power of the governor. The only power or 
influence able to check the governor who had alienated the Spanish colony as 
a whole — justifiably or not — was one which could at least appropriate to itself 
ecclesiastical sanction of some sort. In such a perspective too we must see the 
mob violence against Governor Bustamante in 1719. Like Salcedo, Bustamante 
was at odds with much of Spanish Manila, whether it be because of his zeal 
in collecting what was due to the royal treasury and in stamping out abuses, as 
seems to have been at least partly the case, or to the arbitrariness and greed 
charged by his enemies. In any case, when the objects of his stern measures 
began to take refuge in churches and monasteries, invoking the right of sanctu- 
ary, he did not hesitate to pursue them, and likewise to -arrest the ecclesiastics 
who aided the fugitives. Finally, however, he arrested Archbishop Cuesta himself 
and imprisoned him in Fort Santiago. The outcome for the governor was far 
different than in the time of Corcuera, as narrated by a French Jesuit who was 
in Manila at the time. It is perhaps significant that when the news finally reached 
Spain and an investigation was ordered, the results were inconclusive. No one 
wanted to probe too deeply the responsibility for the assassination. Too many 
were involved. 


4 In October of the year 1719, a tragic event took place in the 
very center of this city. The governor, abusing the authority of his 
office, had been indulging in all the excesses that his insatiable greed 
could suggest. The counsellors of state, the nobility, and the 
merchants had either been made prisoners on diverse pretexts or 
forced to seek sanctuary in the churches. Terror spread through the 
city, for it was clear that relief, which could only be hoped for from 
the court of Spain, would be a long time in coming. 


Nor did the governor stop there. This was but the beginning of 
his violent measures, which he pursued to the very last extremity. He 
caused the artillery to be loaded and ordered the garrison to stand to 
arms. Then, in broad daylight, he summoned the superiors of all the 
religious houses and put them under arrest. He did as much with the 
dean of the cathedral chapter,* the chief canons, and many others 


4 The cathedral chapter (cabildo eclesiástico) was made up of dean, canons, 
and other clerics, whose function it was to chant the Divine Office in choir 
daily and assist at other religious functions in the cathedral. When a bishopric 
was vacant, it governed the diocese until the arrival of a new bishop. 
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of the clergy. Finally, he secured the archbishop and shut him up in 
the citadel, which he had stocked with all manner of ammunition 
and food supplies. 


As soon as the report of this outrage spread, the nobles came 
out of sanctuary and took up arms. Following their example, mer- 
chants and citizens, Spaniards and Indios, armed themselves and 
rushed pell-mell through the streets. Above the confused hubbub of 
this mob all that could be made out was a general shout of “Long 
live the Faith! Death to the tyrant!” A number of the religious 
mingled with the crowd to try to prevent the massacre which in the 
circumstances seemed inevitable. Some of them made for the palace 
to implore the governor to adopt a more conciliatory and peaceful 
attitude, and many of the citizens followed them. The governor’s 
son ordered the garrison to advance and fire on them. The soldiers, 
however, convinced that these people wanted nothing more than to 
free their archbishop and the multitude of religious and ecclesiastics 
imprisoned without cause, refused to budge. The commandant then 
ordered two pieces of artillery to be fired, but the gunner aimed 
them so as to cause no damage. 


Meanwhile the mob broke into the palace. The governor called 
on his bodyguard to fire on them, but again the same sentiments 
that had held back the garrison caused them to lower their weapons. 
Then a religious drew near to the governor and tried to impress upon 
him in the most respectful way a realization of the evils he was 
bringing on himself. The governor not only paid no heed to his ex- 
hortations but became even more beside himself. “Away with you, 
Father,” he cried, at the same instant discharging his pistol at a 
citizen who had advanced in front of the religious, wounding him in 
the hand. This man, feeling the pain, and seeing the governor ad- 
vancing towards him sword in hand, shot him through the right arm 
with his musket. Another man brought his sabre down on his head 
and felled him. His son, raising his sabre to strike another citizen, 
received a musket shot through the heart and died instantly. Then 
did all that multitude with one voice raise a cry that was heard 
throughout the city: “The tyrant is dead! Long live the Faith!” 


Of all the conflicts of church and state, the most colorful, complex, and 
notorious, occurred during the time of Archbishop Felipe Pardo, former Domi- 
nican Provincial, who was promoted to the see of Manila in 1679 at the age of 
67. The next ten years were filled with multifaceted controversies, which not 
only convulsed all Manila in endless litigation, but even provided considerable 
ammunition for the French Jansenists in their seven-volume arsenal of anti- 
Jesuit polemics, La Morale Pratique des Jé suites, published in the latter years of 
the seventeenth century in Europe. Governor, audiencia, archbishop, cathedral 
chapter, Jesuits, Dominicans, and assorted miscellaneous ecclesiastics appeared 
in the arena at various stages of the noisy and heated controversies, which fill 
innumerable pages in the chronicles of the time, and bundle upon bundle of 
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documents in the archives today. Leaving aside the strong personalities, long- 
standing rivalries, and personal antipathies involved in the various acts of a drama 
too complicated to be fully reproduced here, it may be observed that at the 
heart of it all was the recurso de fuerza. By this legal phrase was meant the claim _ 
.of the Spanish Crown, acting through the audiencia, to intervene against nst the _ 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ‘whenever appeal recurso) was made by 
some subject of the King who felt that ecclesiastical “authority was’ “doing 
violence (hacer f fuerza) i to his rights: Though never fully 2 admitted by Rome, it 
was frequently made use of by ecclesiastics in the Indies, especially the distant 
Philippines, where appeal to Rome might take years. Though bishops resisted 
particularly the attempts of fractious clerics to make use of it, and none more 
tenaciously than did Archbishop Pardo, even the highly sympathetic account 
of the Dominican chronicler Salazar makes clear that Pardo did not wholly 
reject the theory, but considered himself rather to be resisting an unjustified 
use of the recurso to impede him in the prosecution of abuses within his own 
jurisdiction. Given the tendency of audiencias to assert and enlarge their juris- 
diction, combined with the fearless and self-righteous conviction of the arch- 
bishop that he was doing God’s work, it is net surprising that fireworks soon 
erupted. Salazar’s account traces the beginnings of the struggles to Pardo’ s 
efforts to correct an ecclesiastical dignitary who had managed for several years” 
to escape the preceding archbishop *s jurisdiction by means of the recurso de_ 
fuerza. ME 


5 In spite of the energy expended by our archbishop, in eight 
years he could not bring this case to a conclusion, due to the subter- 
fuges of the guilty man and the recursos which he obtained from 
the ministers of the royal audiencia. At every step the latter in- 
hibited the archbishop in his prosecution of the case, thus prevent- 
ing his holy zeal from being able to remedy the abuses and scandals. 
This point was even more clear in the trial of another ecclesiastic, 
parish priest of Vigan, against whom the provisor® appointed by his 
Excellency had begun to draw up a criminal indictment. . . His Ex- 
cellency understood very well that all these royal provisions® [of 
the audiencia] were frivolous delaying tactics intended to prevent 
the case from coming to sentencing, and thus the scandals would 
go unremedied. Hence although they sent him judicial notice of a 
second and third royal provision, he was always unwilling to give up 
his right or to yield to the unjust orders. As a result the ministers 
of the royal audiencia dispatched a fourth royal provision and 
decree, condemning our archbishop to exile. However, the sentence 
could not then be executed, until new incidents offered the occasion 
to execute it rigorously the following year. 


The new occasions arose from the archbishop’s quarrels with the Jesuits. 
Besides accusing them of commerce prohibited to the clergy by canon law, based 
on their shipping beeswax from their Visayan missions on the Acapulco galleon, 
the particular incident concerned Father Gerónimo Ortega, S.J., who was acting 
as executor of the last will and testament of a secular priest. Judging this to be a 


5 The ecclesiastical judge of the diocese, and vicar-general. 


$ Judicial decrees or injunctions of the audiencia. 
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civil matter, the documents in the case had been surrendered to the audiencia. 
The archbishop, however, considered it a matter for ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and when Father Ortega replied to the archbishop’s order to surrender all 
documents to his court, that this was impossible since they were already with 
the audiencia, he was excommunicated. This indirect affront to the audiencia, 
already incensed by a Dominican preacher who had publicly exhorted the arch- 
bishop to stand firm in the presence of the audiencia, brought the latter’s wrath 
on both the archbishop and his Dominican brethren. 


6 . .. The past frictions were now dormant, and the matters at 
issue had been peacefully compromised, though there remained alive 
a resentment against the firmness and energy of his Excellency. Now 
with the new occurrences the old complaints were revived, and the 
partisans of this new affair joined with those who were resentful of 
the past, and all together cried out against the archbishop, accusing 
him of being rebellious and a troublemaker, prejudiced and stubborn, 
and other such things. . . From this it was easy for them to conclude 
(as happened to Christ our King) that it was necessary to get rid of 
him in order to bring an end to the unrest and disturbances which 
were injuring all classes of the commonwealth. As a result, in the 
execution of their intent they did not observe the method and order 
prescribed in the Laws[of the Indies] for cases of such great conse- 
quences. For at this time there was no disobedience nor rebellion 
against a second and third royal provision,” nor was any point of 
the Royal Patronato being transgressed, nor any similar causes or 
reasons to justify such great rashness. Immediately on hearing the 
reply of his Excellency to two royal provisions concerning different 
matters, but concerning which they gave him judicial notification at 
the same time, and in spite of the fact that this was the first notifica- 
tion in each case, the ministers of the royal audiencia became so 
furious that they proceeded on the spot to decree that the sentence 
of exile and sequestration of property which had been passed against 
his Excellency the preceding year, should be immediately put into 
execution... 


. - . Attributing the apostolic liberty with which the archbishop 
replied to their summons and royal provisions to disrespect and 
scorn for the royal ministers, they found in this sufficient basis, 
without further judicial order, to pronounce the following sentence 
against his Excellency: “That in view of the fact the archbishop 
was abusing the mildness which the royal audiencia had shown him 
in not executing the sentence of exile decreed against his person the 
preceding year, they ordered that this decree now be put into execu- 


T According to the Laws of the Indies, the failure to obey a third royal 
provision could entail exile and seizure of property (extrañeza y temporalida- 
des). The argument of Pardo’s defender is that though there had been several 
such provisions, since they dealt with different matters they did not cumulate. 
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tion, exiling his Excellency from his diocese to a distant and remote 
province.” This is what the royal audiencia decreed on 29 March 
1683. But its execution was suspended two days while they took 
secret measures to prevent the occurrence of any disturbance, such 
as had occurred in past years when his Excellency, Don Fray 
Hernando Guerrero was imprisoned. 


Finally on 31 March, just after midnight, a large number of 
troops came to the palace of his Excellency led by the oidores, an 
alcalde ordinario of the City,3 a sergeant master-of-camp and other 
officials, all with arms. . . Climbing up to the windows of the palace 
when the door was not opened to them quickly enough, the crowd all 
entered. . . The decree of the royal audiencia was made known to 
his Excellency, and the soldiers and ministers set to their task, 
picking up the chair on which his Excellency was seated, and in this 
fashion they carried him in the air to the boat which was ready at 
the gate of the palace facing the river. .. Thus the good shepherd 
sailed forth, guarded by soldiers and warriors to the province of 
Pangasinan, where the alcalde had strict orders to detain his Excel- 
lency there without letting him leave the capital or perform any act 
of jurisdiction, or exercise his episcopal ministry, or carry on cor- 
respondence by letter with Manila. . . The provisor of the archdiocese 
took refuge in the church of our [Dominican] monastery in Manila, 
and when our religious were unwilling to hand him over, the whole 
house was surrounded by soldiers and they wanted to aim the artil- 
lery against it. One of the oidores even called to them in a loud 
voice to raze the church and monastery to the ground. Finally the 
provisor, seeing the case already lost, and realizing what we were 
suffering because of him, surrendered under certain guarantees and 
safeguards. They kept him under armed guard in his house, and like- 
wise placed guards at the palace of his Excellency, the nearby Hos- 
pital of San Gabriel, and also by the towers of some churches, to 
prevent them from tolling the interdict.? ... 


With the coming of a new governor in 1684, the archbishop was restored 
once more to his diocese, and hopes were raised for the restoration of peace. 
But the same seif-righteous conviction that had moved the archbishop to resist 
the audiencia in the first place, now moved him to show equal zeal in exacting 
rigorous reparation from all those who were in his eyes guilty of contempt of 
ecclesiastical authority. Despite the earnest efforts of the new governor to 
restore peace as well as the authority of the archbishop, his pleas for leniency 
had little effect. Other comic-opera scenes of confrontation took place, in which 
this time it was the Jesuit church and residence which were surrounded by 
soldiers rather than those of the Dominicans, and carpenters brought in to dis- 


8 In the city of Manila, a magistrate. 


9 The ecclesiastical penalty of interdict, by which a place was deprived of 
Mass and the sacraments, would be announced by the tolling of the bells. 
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mantle reputed hiding places of the now fugitive oidores who had taken asylum 
there. The failure to achieve peace may be gathered from the account of the 
penances imposed by Pardo on his principal opponents. It seems needless to add 
that the royal court in Madrid was flooded with memorials from the one side 
and the other, and that only the death of the archbishop in 1689 brought an 
end to this stormy decade in the history of the Philippine church. 


7 On 24 August 1684 the governor of these Islands, Don Gabriel 
de Curuzelaegui entered Manila... and immediately determined to 
restore the archbishop to his church, and so it was done. The arch- 
bishop arrived back in Manila on 16 November and on 22 November 
he suspended the dean and prebendaries of the cathedral chapter 
from saying Mass, or from participating in the ceremonies of the altar 
and the choir. On 24 November he declared excommunicated ... the 
past governor, Don Juan de Vargas, the oidores Don Diego Calderón, 
Don Diego -de Viga, and Don Pedro Bolivar, and all the others who 
had cooperated in his imprisonment. After having absolved the 
oidores and others, he posted in the churches as excommunicated 
Don Juan de Vargas, inasmuch as the latter would not recognize the 
validity of his excommunication. On 25 March 1685, he absolved the 
dean and canons with great solemnity on a stage which he had 
erected next to the cathedral, only dispensing them from baring 
their backs to be beaten with rods. He was unwilling to dispense 
Don Juan de Vargas in any way; rather he determined that he must 
go about in penitent's garb, with a halter around his neck ard carry- 
ing a lighted candle for four months on all feast days to the doors 
of the Cathedral, and of the churches of Binondo, San Gabriel, and 
the Parian. Don Juan de Vargas was unwilling to accept such a 
penance, which he considered very harsh, and hence appealed to the 
Pope, meanwhile maintaining himself in his house on the island in 
the river of Manila... 


More frequent and more persistent, if somewhat less violent, were the 
jurisdictional struggles between bishops and the religious orders, Though perhaps 
less colorful and interesting to the modern reader, these struggles were of far 
more transcendent consequences, since they were ultimately to affect not only 
the creation and development of a Filipino clergy, but also to influence the 
character of the nationalist movement of the nineteenth century, giving rise to a 
situation in which the friar orders would suffer internal decline, the growth of 
the Filipino clergy would be an erratic and twisted one, and the nationalist 
leaders would be almost universally distinguished for their antipathy to the 
friars. Such would be the heritage of the visitation controversy, whose first 
beginnings are to be found even ¡in the time of Bishop Salazar. The basis for the 
claims of the regulars or religious orders to be exempt from episcopal juris- 
diction dated back to the famous bull of Pope Adrian VI in 1522, “Exponi 
nobis,” or as it came to be known, the “Omnimoda,”” because of the all- 
embracing (omnimodam) jurisdiction which it granted under certain conditions 
to religious working in the Indies. The pertinent section of Adrian's bull, ad- 
dressed to his former pupil, the Emperor Charles V, at the latter's request, 
reads as follows. 
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8 You have communicated to us your ardent desire to bring about 
the growth of the Christian religion and the conversion of pagans. 
particularly those who, under the guidance of Christ, have been 
brought under your rule in the regions of the Indies. And now you 
earnestly request us to provide the means to obtain this growth and 
conversion, and to extend a proper government to those souls ran- 
somed by our Redeemer at the price of His precious blood. You 
request that by our authority men be sent to those regions of the 
Indies from all the mendicant orders, especially from the Friars 
Minor of the Regular Observance, and that other requested pro- 
visions be made as expressed more fully in the petition made to 
us above. 


.. . It is our wish that all the friars of the mendicant orders, 
and especially those of the Friars Minor of the Regular Observance 
named by their superiors, who under the guidance of the Spirit 
should wish freely and spontaneously to travel to the regions of the 
Indies for the conversion and instruction of those Indians, can and 
may freely and licitly do so. Let them be of such sufficiency in life 
and doctrine as to be satisfactory to your imperial Majesty or your 
royal council, and suitabie for such a great enterprise. In this regard, 
we lay the burden on the consciences of their superiors who are to 
nominate them and give them license... . 


Moreover, in order to provide better for the conversion of those 
pagans and for the salvation of all souls living at the time in those 
lands of the Indians, we wish, and by the tenor of these presents 
from the plenitude of our power do make, a further grant. The 
superiors of those friars and other friars in the lands of the Indies 
to whom they should think it good to entrust the authority, in those 
regions in which bishoprics have not yet been created — or if they 
have been, they or their officials cannot be reached within the time 
required for a two day journey [infra duarum dietarum spatium] — 
have our own full power [omnimodam auctoritatem nostram] in 
both internal and external forums,*% both over their brethren and 
over others of any class [either regular or secular clergy ] who have 
been designated for this work and assigned there, and also over the 
Indians converted to the faith of Christ as well as over other Chris- 
tians joining them in this task. This full power of ours in both 
internal and external forum is granted to them and to the friars 
designated by them, as has been said, to the extent that they judge 
it opportune and expedient for the conversion of those Indians and 


10 Jurisdiction in the internal forum refers to the power to absolve in the 
confessional; the external forum would be concerned with public ecclesiastical 
penalties, such as excommunication and interdict. 
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for the maintenance and progress of them and of the others we have 
spoken of, in the Catholic faith and in obedience to the Holy 
Roman Church. This authority extends even to all acts performed by 
a bishop which do not require the episcopal order, until other pro- 
vision be made by the Apostolic See. ... 


This bull, originally providing for the Franciscans, but extended by com- 
munication of privileges to all the missionary orders in the Indies, was super- 
seded in 1564 by the decrees of the Council of Trent, providing that the post of 
parish priest (‘‘exercising the care of souls”) should be entrusted only to the 
secular clergy, who would be subject to the jurisdiction of the local bishops. 
Important as this decree may have been in Europe, it failed to take account of 
conditions in the New World, and almost immediately Philip II requested and 
obtained from Pope St. Pius V, himself a Dominican, the derogation of the 
decree of Trent for the churches of the Indies. For there the number of secular 
clergy did not begin to be adequate for the work of administering the parishes, 
to say nothing of continuing the missionary work of conversion of the Indians. 
Pius V’s bull of 1567 in practice restored the concessions of the “‘Omnimoda.” 


9 Your royal Majesty has recently informed us that according to 
the decrees of the sacred ecumenical Council of Trent no marriages 
may be contracted except in the presence of the parish priest and 
by his permission, that no religious can hear the confessions of lay 
people or preach the Word of God without the permission of the 
bishop. . . . Since however in the regions of the Indies of the Ocean 
Sea, religious till now have fulfilled the office of parish priest, be- 
cause of the lack of secular priests, and have exercised and are exer- 
cising themselves in the conversion of the Indios . . . therefore your 
Majesty humbly begs us, in order that these religious may be spurred 
on to bringing forth even more abundant fruits in the conversion of 
the Indios in places assigned to them, to grant them the faculty of 
exercising the office of parish priest, celebrating marriages, adminis- 
tering the sacraments of the Church, as they have been accustomed 
to do until now. And with the permission of their superiors obtained 
in provincial chapters, also to preach the Word of God, and to hear 
the confessions of laymen by the permission of their superiors. .. . 


We therefore . . . grant to all religious of all orders, including 
the Mendicants, who are in those regions of the Indies and who 
are living in the monasteries of their order, or even outside of them 
with the permission of their superiors, to exercise the office of parish 
priest in the places which in those regions are assigned or may be 
assigned to them, celebrating marriages, administering the sacra- 
ments of the Church as they have done until now (provided that they 
observe the form of the Council of Trent in the ceremonies). We like- 
wise grant them the faculty of preaching the Word of God as asked, 
to the extent that these religious understand the language of the 
Indios of those regions. This they may do by the permission of 
their superiors obtained in their provincial chapters. They may like- 
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wise hear confessions without being required to have faculties from 
the ordinaries of the place or anyone else. This they may do freely 
and licitly and this permission and faculty we concede to them 
by our apostolic authority according to the tenor of the present 
document. 


Moreover, with the same authority we order that in those 
regions in the places where there are monasteries of religious who 
exercise the care of souls, the bishops may not make any innovation 
in the matters we have discussed here. 


In 1583, however, the same Philip II himself issued a royal cedula ordering 
that with the increase of the number of secular priests the bishops were to prefer 
the latter for the office of parish priest and replace the regulars. It was not long, 
however, before he was led by the protests from the Indies to realize the impos- 
sibility of carrying out so rapidly the desired accommodation to the decrees of 
Trent. The result was his cedula of 1585, which accepted the continued presence 
of regulars as parish priests, but ordered the bishops to carry out in their regard 
the episcopal duty of visitation here described. E 


10 You already know that in one of my cedulas of 6 December 
1583 of which copies signed by myself were sent to all the prelates 
of the churches of the Indies, 1 charged all of you and each one in 
particular that, where there were a sufficient number of secular 
priests who were fitted, you should give to them the parishes and 
doctrinas, preferring them to the friars of the mendicant orders, who 
hold them at present. .. . 


But since some religious of these orders have come from those 
provinces and others of the Indies to inform me of the many incon- 
veniences which have resulted and could result from the execution of 
the above cedula, I commanded that certain persons of my Council 
and others of learning, prudence, and intelligence should meet on the 
subject. . . For the meantime you will suspend the execution of 
the cedula here mentioned as I by the present document suspend it 
and consider it suspended. 


All and each one of you in your diocese should leave the 
doctrinas and the religious orders and their members in freedom and 
peace, so that they may continue to hold the parishes which they 
have held, do hold, or would hold, just as up to the present, without 
introducing any innovation either in the form of providing for them 
or in presenting the religious for the parishes. 


And each one of you in his own district should personally, with- 
out committing the task to any other person, visit!! the churches of 
the parishes where said religious are, and in the churches visit the 
most Blessed Sacrament and the baptismal font and the funds of the 


11 That is, conduct a canonical visitation of inspection. 
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churches and the alms given for them and everything else which 
concerns these churches and the ministry of divine worship. You are 
also to visit the religious who are in the parishes and to correct them 
fraternally, inasmuch as they are parish priests. In this you should 
have particular account of looking to the honor and good reputation 
of these religious in faults which may be occult, and when more than 
this is necessary or fitting, you will give notice of it to their superiors 
so that they may punish them. If they do not do so, each one of you 
will do it in accordance with the dispositions of the holy Council of 
Trent, once the period of time set by the latter has passed. For in a 
matter which is so important as is the care of souls, and particularly 
of souls who are so new in the faith, it is not fitting that this should 
be left to the determination of the religious. Therefore those who are 
in these doctrinas, parishes, and benefices, prelates as well as sub- 
jects, are to understand that they are to carry out their office of 
parish priest not out of charity, as they say, but out of justice*? and 
the obligation that they have of administering the holy sacraments 
not only to the Indios but also to the Spaniards who may live among 
them.... 


Shortly after his arrival in 1581, Bishop Domingo de Salazar had ques- 
tioned the independent jurisdiction he found the religious exercising, but when 
the Augustinians had pointed to their privilege, the Bishop had not seen fit to 
pursue the matter, preoccupied as he was with his struggles against encomen- 
deros and governors over the tribute, justice for the Filipinos, and such other 
matters of more pressing urgency. The relatively brief terms and similar pressing 
problems of his two immediate successors perhaps likewise deterred them from 
raising the question. But when Archbishop Diego Vásquez de Mercado, the first 
member of the secular clergy to occupy the see of Manila, and himself formerly 
a member of the Manila cathedral clergy, succeeded to the position, he soon 
announced his intention of carrying out his episcopal duty of visitation on 
regular as well as secular clergy. In a letter to the king of 1612, he narrates the 
opposition his plans had met, and the lack of enthusiasm on the part of civil 
officials to enforce his decrees. No doubt the Audiencia recognized how 
dependent the government was on the religious orders to preserve Filipino 
loyalty to Spain, particularly in this period of the Dutch efforts to drive Spanish 
power out of Asia. 


11 Some days before going out to conduct the first visitation, 
about a year and a half ago, I informed the prelates of the religious 
orders that I wished to do so, and that both because it is the com- 
mand of the royal cedulas of your Majesty and because it is accord- 
ing to the law, I had to make a visit of inspection of the Blessed 
Sacrament, of the baptismal font, and of the churches and their 


E According to canon law, the parish priest of the secular clergy was obliged 
in justice to carry out his duties, since he received the income of the benefice. 
The religious orders maintained that since they did not hold appointments as 
permanent parish priests, they exercised their ministry, not out of justice, but out 
of charity toward the people who received their services. Hence, they had no 
obligation in justice to remain in the parish. See note 13, p, 131. 
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maintenance in the Indio towns they held. I wanted them to be 
notified of this and that they should inform the priors and guardians. 
They took the news very badly, saying that never had this visitation 
- been done before, and there was no reason why I should do it. I 
replied to them that in the bishopric of Yucatan, when I was bishop 
there, I had done it without any opposition from the religious, and 
that I knew it was done in New Spain, and that your Majesty had 
ordered it in this archbishopric by his royal cedulas, and that there- 
fore I should carry it out. They made such opposition that I decided 
to give an account of the matter to the governor, Don Juan de Silva, 
and to the royal audiencia, asking the governor to give permission 
to discuss this matter with them one day, either during a formal 
meeting or outside of it, since it was a matter concerning your royal 
patronage and royal cedulas. He answered that he would let me know. 
After hearing nothing for several days, I sent a second message, 
receiving the same answer. Then seeing that I still received no answer, 
I asked permission from the audiencia formally assembled to present 
this matter. Meanwhile the friars must have spoken with them, and I 
received notice from the audiencia to suspend this visitation for the 
time being. Finding myself without the assistance ordered by your 
Majesty in his royal cedulas, I went out to make visitation only of 
the towns of the Indios, to administer to them the sacrament of con- 
firmation. The most I could do was to appoint in each town Indio 
fiscales to exercise our jurisdiction . . . Likewise 1 punished certain 
cases of idolatry, witchcraft, and other public sins, and I brought 
together certain married couples who were separated, after having 
read in the churches in the Indio language my edicts of visitation. 
But I had much trouble, since no such visit as this had been made in 
more than twenty years, and I could perceive that the religious 
were not very pleased with it, even though I made no attempt to 
conduct a visitation with regard to their personal conduct... But 
the Dominicans, Augustinians, and Jesuits concealed their displeasure 
and did not oppose me except that they would not permit the visit 
of inspection of the churches, and of the Blessed Sacrament. They 
are adamant in this and say that though it be done in other places, 
it is not to be done in this archbishopric. They become really fierce 
in this matter, saying that they will abandon the mission stations 
before consenting to it... 


That the question was not merely a matter of rivalry between the secular 
and the regular clergy becomes evident when it is seen that the successor of 
Archbishop Vasquez Mercado, the Augustinian Archbishop Miguel Garcia 
Serrano, made the visitation one of the early concerns of his episcopate. Far 
from taking a gentler method of obtaining agreement on the part of the reli- 
gious, in June 1622 he proceeded to the Franciscan parish of Dilao [Paco] out- 
side Manila and had a decree read at the principal Sunday Mass, whose chal- 
lenging tenor may be gathered from the following excerpt. 
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12 We, Don Fray Diego García Serrano, by the grace of God and 
the Holy Apostolic See archbishop of Manila and member of his 
Majesty’s council . . . to you, faithful Christian citizens and inhabi- 
tants residing in the town of Dilao, of whatever state, quality, or 
preeminence you may be, wish health in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Know that the holy Fathers, inspired by the Holy Spirit, have pious- 
ly and justly ordained in their sacred councils that all the prelates 
and pastors of the universal Church should be obliged either per- 
sonally or through their visitor to make each year a general visitation 
and examination of their subjects and clergy, both secular and 
regular, who have charge of the administration of souls, with refer- 
ence to their office as parish priest. They must also visit the 
churches, visitas, hospitals and confraternities. All this is directed to 
the spiritual good of souls, which consists in being in the state of 
grace with God our Lord and removed from sin, especially those 
public and scandalous sins by which His Majesty is so much offend- 
ed. To fulfill this our obligation we admonish and command all those 
who have known or heard anything said about the Father your 
parish priest, who has charge of you with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, or anything about any other person, 
which cannot and ought not to be tolerated by the citizens and 
inhabitants of this said town of Dilao, of whatever nation and condi- 
tion they may be, to communicate and reveal the same to us, espe- 
cially if they have committed what shall be enumerated and ex- 
plained to you further on in this edict, in whole or in part, or any- 
thing else of the like nature. All this you shall declare and manifest 
before us within the three days immediately following... 


When the Franciscan parish priest refused to hand over the tabernacle key, 
the archbishop declared him excommunicated. In reply the Franciscan appealed 
to the papal privileges confirmed by Pius V, and declined to acknowledge the 
validity of his excommunication. An appeal by the archbishop to the audiencia 
for the assistance of the civil power to punish the allegedly excommunicated 
friar with imprisonment brought the laconic reply that there was “*, .. no reason 
for the present to grant to the archbishop of these Islands the royal assistance 
requested. . , ” With this, the archbishop could do no more than desist and write 
once more to the king, complaining of the independence of the religious orders. 
That jurisdiction was the main issue rather than any notorious lack of religious 
discipline (though the Augustinians had suffered an internal disciplinary crisis 
shortly before this), can be seen by the letter written by Governor Alonso 
Fajardo to the king in 1620, shortly prior to the time of Archbishop Serrano. 
Full of praise as he is for the religious zeal of the regular orders, it is not hard 
to detect in his ironic reflections his disapproval of their spirit of independence 
and their desire to control everything, even though the civil power had not seen 
fit to support the claims of the archbishops. 


13 ... There are in these orders (in which also there are thase of 
every sort, as in all countries), religious so virtuous and exemplary 
that if laymen did not divert and engage them in their affairs, they 
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would, I believe, work miracles. But they are so importuned that 
many cannot stay in their cells; nor do those who go to their cells 
to disturb them leave them until they negotiate with them what 
they desire . . . There are among them men very penitent, most 
exemplary in their lives, and very useful for the good of souls. On 
the other hand, there are those who give much trouble to anyone 
who does not fulfil their command and will. If it has been said that 
they are a burden to the Indios, this is not to be believed of all of 
them, for most of them at most times with great charity and love 
come to the defense of the natives of their districts, even when the 
latter are of such a nature that almost all do not care to have this 
protection. 


In what pertains to your Majesty’s service, according to what I 
have experienced, I can say that thus far all the orders — each one 
in what concerns it generally — have often responded well, for 
which I render them many thanks. It is true that since I cannot 
keep them satisfied in all matters, for that is impossible, T have 
found the secret for this particular matter, namely, to refer every- 
thing to the religious of the district where such service is rendered 
to your Majesty, making them masters and intermediaries in giving 
payment to the Indios, which is the most important thing. Having 
done this, everything is carried out in a wonderful and perfect 
manner; without this expedient, one cannot hope for this, but rather 
the reverse. For here, anything that the religious do not wish cannot 
be done by any means or manner; for no one has any power without 
them. In my opinion, and that of many, they are lords in the temp- 
oral and spiritual affairs of the Indios, both men and women, and 
even of the Spaniards. There is no one who can oppose or who does 
oppose them, for there is no one to whom to appeal for a remedy 
either in these matters or in regard to the complaints of Indios. For 
the provincials and superiors have before their eyes the end of their 
offices, and the necessity of their returning to be inferiors. Hence as 
long as your Majesty furnishes no remedy — either by your order 
that some superior should be sent who would not have to remain 
here afterward as a subject, or by giving authority to the bishops 
of those districts over the ministers of the missions — it will always 
continue as it has tillnow... 


Such independence, not so much with respect to the bishops as to the 
Crown, did, however, concern the King, as may be seen in a cedula issued for 
the Indies in 1624, explicitly ordering episcopal visitation of the religious in 
their office as parish priests, and enjoining his representatives in the Indies to 
see to it that such aid as might be necessary from the civil power should be 
given. 


14 ... I order that the archbishop of those provinces be able to 
visit these religious in what concerns the ministry of parish priests 
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and not in anything else. That is to say, he is to visit the churches, 
the Sacrament, the chrism, the confraternities and their alms, and 
all that concerns only the administration of the holy sacraments 
and the ministry of parish priests. He is to make the visitation by 
himself or by those whom he may appoint or send by his own 
choice to those parts to which he cannot go in person, making use 
of what correction or punishment may be necessary, within the 
limits of the exercise of the parish ministry, as said above, and 
nothing else. As to the excesses which may be committed by the 
religious in their personal lives and morals, these are not to be 
subject to punishments from the archbishops and bishops in their 
visitations, even under the title of parish priests. But if they have 
knowledge of such, without drawing up any written processes, let 
them secretly advise the religious superiors to remedy the fault. 
If the latter do not do so, they can and should make use of the 
faculty which the holy Council of Trent gives them in the manner 
and the cases determined there. In this case I order them to appeal 
to my viceroy who has the power of naming and removing the 
parish priests, to represent to him the causes why he should do 
so, as has been and is done in Peru, so that these religious may 
not claim to acquire a perpetual right to jurisdiction over these 
doctrinas. . 


That the major issue concerning the Crown was its own control over all 
the clergy becomes even more clear in the complementary cedula of 1629, which 
added to the subjection of the regular parish priests to visitation by the bishops 
(which was, after all, the general law of the Church elsewhere) the obligation of 
submitting to the formalities of the Patronato Real in the appointment of parish 
priests. Once appointed to the post, and Having received what was technically 
called canonical collation or institution,!® the religious parish priest would be 
effectively cut off from obedience to his religious superior, for he could not be 
removed, according to the canon law of the time, without consent of both 
bishop and governor, and only after a formal trial. 


15 ...1Iordain and command that henceforth, in regard to the pro- 
vincials removing and appointing the religious in these missions, they 
shall observe and obey what is ordained in that matter by my royal 
patronage, as set forth in this decree of mine, and not violate it in 
any way. Moreover, whenever they have to appoint any religious to 
the missions in their charge, whether because of the promotion or 
death of the one holding it, or for any other reason, they shall 
nominate from among their religious those who seem most suitable 
for that mission, and this shall be a charge on their consciences. This 
nomination shall be presented before my viceroy, president, or 


13 Canonical collation and institution constituted one a permanent, irremov- 
able parish priest, with a right to the revenues of the parish and an obligation in 
justice to fulfill the corresponding duties. 
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__ governor, or to the person who shall exercise the superior govern- 
ment in my name of the province where such mission shall be 
located, so-that~from_the three nominated he may select one. This 
choice shail be sent to the archbishop or bishop of that diocese, so 
that the latter may effect the provision, collation, and canonical 
institution of the mission, in accordance with the choice and by 
virtue of that presentation.1* With regard to the pretension of those 
provincials, that if a religious be once approved for a mission, he is 
understood to be approved for all the other missions to which he 
may be appointed, I think it good to declare — as I do declare and 
order by the present decree — that the religious who has once been 
examined and approved by the bishop for a mission, is considered 
examined and approved for all the other missions of the same 
language to which he may be appointed afterward. But if the mis- 
sion for which his provincial presents him be of a different language, 
he must be examined and approved anew for it; and, until he be 
examined and approved, he cannot serve in the mission. ... 


In spite of these royal cedulas, however, no further serious attempt was 
made to enforce either one in the Philippines until 1652, since either the see of 
Manila was vacant or governor and archbishop were too much occupied with their 
own mutual quarrels, as in the case of Governor Hurtado de Corcuera and Arch- 
bishop Guerrero seen previously. In the succeeding events, however, episcopal 
and civil power were to unite in attempting to bring the regulars to heel. One 
later religious chronicle outlines in detail the procedures which had now been in 
use in the Philippine church for almost a century, and the drastic results which 
accompanied the futile efforts to change this situation in the 1650s. 


16 ... In the provincial chapters!® held by each order, they ap- 
point as superiors of the houses established in the villages of Indios 
who are already converted, those religious who are fit to exercise 
the office of parish priest by reason of their learning, their way of 
life, and other qualities. The same is also done with regard to the 
residences of the active missions, where those thus appointed con- 
tinue the work of preaching and the reduction of the pagans, with 
very visible progress. Both the former and the latter exercise the 
ministries to which they are assigned without need of other approba- 
tion than that of the definidors.16 The latter entrust to them the 

_>* The three names given to the governor were referred to as the terna. The 
att by which he selected one, in the name of the King, and forwarded it to the 
bishop was called presentación. The latter then formaliy installed the one pre- 


sented, giving him canonical coilation and institution. The entire process consti- 
tuted provision to the parish. 


15 In the friar orders (not the Jesuits), appointments to the parishes were 
made through election in the provincial chapter, a periodical meeting of all qua- 
lified members of the province of that order. 


16 For the lesser missions, the appointments were left to the definidores, 
those religicus who, with the provincial, governed the province of the order in 
matters not reserved to the chapter. This structure likewise applied only to the 
friar orders, Among the Jesuits the provincial alone (or in some cases, the gen- 
eral) made ail appointments, his consuitors having merely an advisory function. 
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administration of the sacraments and the spiritual cultivation of 
those souls in the respective territories where the conventos are 
located. For each convento they select a superior, independently of 
the bishops. Likewise the definitors of each order in their meetings 
appoint several among the most learned and experienced men, to 
whom is entrusted and delegated the faculty of giving dispensations 
in regard to marriage impediments, and permission for the exercise 
of other favors and privileges contained in the pontifical briefs. 
Those powers are never exercised if the ordinaries of the places!” are 
intra duas dietas [ within a two-day journey | without their permission 
and approbation; and this is done only in cases of evident necessity. 


The provincials visit their provinces every year. They make 
visitation of these religious not only in what concerns their religious 
profession and religious observance, but also in matters relating to 
their activities as parish priests. The diocesan prelates appoint their 
vicars-forane!® for those territories which are under the care of the 
orders, almost always availing themselves of the religious themselves 
for that office, because of the great lack of secular priests. The 
religious submit to the visitation of the bishop in matters touching 
the erection of chaplaincies, charitable foundations [ obras pias], the 
inspection of wills, and confraternities that are not exempt. They 
resist only what includes the violation of their privileges, granted by 
the Supreme Pontiffs to these holy orders for the purpose of the 
propagation of the faith in regions so distant. Such privileges, though 
not used in other parts of the indies, ought to be maintained in the 
Philippines, for reasons that will be stated below. This is what the 
practice has been from the discovery of these islands until the 
present time; and the contrary has not been ordered by the King as 
patron, by the Royal Council of the Indies, or by the Apostolic 
See, although they have had full knowledge of the case. This method 
has been practiced both before and since the Council of Trent; 
and there has been no change in it, not even since the year 1652, 
when special provision in this matter was made for Nueva Espafia 
and Peru. There it was ordered that the religicus missionaries of 
those provinces should receive collation and canonical institution 
from the ordinaries of the places, in order to continue to act as 
parish priests, and that consequently they must submit to the visita- 
tion and correction of the bishops in officio officiando et quoad 
curam animarum [in the exercise of their office and with regard to 
the care of souls]. But even though that was put into execution in 
those realms, it could not be carried out in the Philippines, for there 


17 The diocesan bishops. 


18 pri a : $ ; : : fog 
riests appointed to exercise certain supervisory functions in one district 
(vicariate) of a diocese. 
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the reasons which motivated the exemption of the regulars still 
exist. 


It is true that the bishops have always made the strongest 
efforts to subject the parish priests who are religious to their juris- 
diction. But they have never been able to succeed in it, for the reli- 
gious are unwilling to accept the charge of parishes with that burden. 
The first bishop of Manila and of all the islands, Don Fray Domingo 
de Salazar, tried to establish that subjection. The Observantine 
Augustinian Fathers and the Franciscans made use of the means 
which prudence dictated, in order to quiet his scrupulous con- 
science ... Around 1654, the attempt was made to establish in the 
Philippines the practice recently adopted in the realms of Peru and 
Nueva España by petition of the fiscal of the royal audiencia. That 
body ordered the plan to be executed by a decree of 22 October; 
and since the chapters of the two provinces of the order, calced 
and discalced,!® were to be held in April 1655, that decree was com- 
municated to them, with the warning that if they did not agree 
to obey, the audiencia would deprive the parish priests and mis- 
sionaries of the stipends previously assigned to them for their proper 
support. All the orders opposed that change, following reasonable 
methods in their defense, and trying to avoid the necessity of aban- 
doning their missions. But at last, as there was no other way, the 
venerable Fathers Provincial were reduced to handing over to the 
governor and the bishops all the ministries in their charge, so that 
the former, as vice-patron, and the latter, as ordinaries, might ap- 
point whomever they wished to the parishes. 


That resignation was handed to the fiscal. In view of it, in order 
that the most suitable provision might be made with full knowledge, 
he asked that writs be made out — first, to show how many secular 
clergy there were in the four dioceses; second, that the officials of 
the royal treasury attest the amount of the stipends paid to the 
religious employed in the missions; and third, that the provincials 
send in the names of their subjects employed in the missions. That 
was ordered by a decree of 10 May in that year of 1655. The result 
was that 254 religious in ail were occupied in 252 doctrinas; that the 
royal treasury only paid stipends corresponding to 141 missionaries; 
and that there were only 59 suitable secular priests in all the islands. 
The fiscal, seeing that according to the report the measures which 


19 The Augustinians in Spain had divided into two branches — the calced 
(usually referred to simply as the Augustinians, or the Observatines, or the 
Augustinian Hermits}, and the discalced (the Recoletos). Though technically 
the latter remained part of the Augustinian order until 1912, they had auto- 
nomy to such an extent that they were for practical purposes a separate order, 
and in the Philippines had their own province. 


a 
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had been ordered could not be carried out, in order to obviate the 
inconveniences that would ensue to the natives and inhabitants of 
these dominions if the religious were withdrawn from the villages, 
petitioned on 4 January 1656 that with no further innovation the 
orders should be maintained in the missions until it should be proved 
that there was a sufficient supply of secular priests to take care of 
them. They should also be supported with the usual stipends. He 
likewise asked and charged the reverend fathers provincial to look 
after the spirituai administration with their accustomed zeal. The 
royal audiencia having so ordered in toto by an act of 17 February, 
the holy religious orders returned very willingly to apply their 
shoulders to the work. Those ordinances were sent to the Royal 
Council of the Indies. After the case had been discussed there, in 
view of the reports of the governor (which were throughout favor- 
able to the religious orders), and of the expositions presented by the 
orders in justification of their rights, on 23 October 1666 the deci- 
sion given was: visto; that is, to make no innovation in what had 
been decided. Nor does it appear that any other decree was enacted 
against the observance and practice that the religious have always 
maintained in those islands. So true is this that the archbishop, 
having claimed that the appointments for the parishes devolved on 
him by way of canonical collation as long as his Majesty did not 
make use of the privilege which belonged to him as patron, endeavor- 
ing in that way to deprive the orders of the right they possess of 
making those appointments without the intervention of his Excel- 
lency, the Royal Council of the Indies, by a decree of 26 September 
1687, ordered that the process be continued in the same fashion as 
it had been until then, and that no change be permitted. 


Undoubtedly instrumental in bringing about the decision of the Council 
of the Indies, which, if it did not actually support the position of the religious 
orders, tacitly allowed the status quo to continue, was the memorial of the 
Dominican Fray Juan de Polanco, presented to the Council in October 1666. 
Though a clear bias in favor of the religious orders and some exaggeration of 
their universal virtuousness is evident, the substantial points it makes may be 
considered a fair representation of the case of the regulars, most principally 
the undeniable fact that whatever the law might be, there was simply no ade- 
quate supply of Spanish secular priests in the Philippines, certainly in quantity. 
Even if we discount some of the bias of Fray Juan, other evidence tends to show 
that he is not totally exaggerating in his remarks on zeal and disinterestedness in 
the ministry. Of course, neither side considered seriously the possibility of 
training an adequate Filipino secular clergy; it would take another few genera- 
tions before the logic of events would force this question to be considered. 


17 A clear proof that the new method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of those doctrinas is morally impossible of implementation, is 
to be seen in the lack there is of ministers in the religious orders in 
those Islands. For it is only with very great difficulty that these 
orders can supply one minister for each doctrina, who likewise acts 
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nations accustomed to govern themselves more by their senses than 
by reason. I do not know, Sir, if the Indios will find this help and 
protection in the secular priests. I fear that being parish priests, 
attached to the interests of their curacies, they will not be content 
with doing the work without receiving any other advantage or 
temporal profit. Then it is to be feared that plants still tender in 
the faith may falter and be unwilling to submit themselves to obedi- 
ence and respect towards others than the teachers whom they know, 
and of whose good treatment and conduct their experience gives 
them surety. Thus, for lack of knowledge of the Indios, those Chris- 
tian communities may be exposed to the danger of disturbances, 
tumults, and perilous rebellions. 


I cannot fail to submit to the consideration of your Majesty the 
strict observance in which the religious of those islands live, which 
has been the means by which they have done and are doing great 
things for the benefit of those Christian communities, and the con- 
version of the infidels. All that strictness of observance, life, and 
customs, that untiring zeal in the work of conversions, would suffer 
very great diminution and loss. This fact experience has already 
begun to show in other parts of the Indies where the religious have 


conformed themselves to the administration of curacies, taking on. 


the obligation of justice to their benefices and letting grow stagnant 
in them their spiritual valor, not going forth to new conversions, but 
considering a useful advantage the repose and temporal benefits of 
the beneficed curacy which they hold as parish priests. To be a parish 
priest is something good, and a man can be a good parish priest who 
would be a bad religious if he were that while living as a parish priest. 
Thus in all prudence it may be feared that if we permit ourselves to 
be made parish priests, we may cease to be good religious, and may 
fail in the obligation of our institute and vocation which brought us 
to those islands to employ ourselves wholly for the benefit of souls, 
without expectation of, or trace of interest in, any temporal ad- 
vantage, be it material profit or bodily ease and comfort. 


There are other special disadvantages in the execution of those 
royal decrees in the Philippine Islands which do not occur in Peru 
and Mexico where the Indios have long been reduced to the faith 
and to the obedience of your Majesty, and the ministers are for many 
years now in quiet and peaceful possession of Christian communities. 
In the Philippines the ministers are still engaged in ongoing spiritual 
conquest [en viva conquista espiritual], raising high the standards of 
the Christian faith and religion, without being able to lay them 
down. For inasmuch as the parishes are surrounded by, and even 
mixed with, pagans, unless there is an attempt to reduce these latter 
with humility, patience, good treatment, example, and teaching, it 
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will be impossible to restrain their natural savagery of dispositions ` 
and customs, and they will destroy the Christian communities 
already formed, as they have on many occasions attempted to do. 


Though efforts to enforce the requirement of the Patronato seem to have 
been abandoned for the time being, one more archbishop would make the effort 
to enforce episcopal visitation in 1697. In anticipation of such an event, the 
orders had now entered into a concordia or agreement by which all bound them- 
selves to follow a common course of action in simultaneously resigning all 
parishes, should any bishop make the attempt to enforce visitation on any one 
of them. Archbishop Diego Camacho, an old pupil and friend of the Jesuits, ;, 
attempted to detach them from their participation in the concordia on the basis 
of that friendship. But the agreement stood firm, and after other abortive 
attempts, the archbishop wrote a sorrowful and indignant letter to the king in 
1699, which may be seen as a representative presentation (if also somewhat 
negligent of Philippine realities) of the episcopal counterpart to the statement of 
Fray Juan de Polanco. 


18 I have written to your Majesty concerning the extraordinary 
scandals to which the sacred religious orders gave occasion over the 
matter of visitation. I attempted to make a visitation of their min- 
isters in order to gain knowledge of how my sheep were being 
pastured, that is, with regard to the administration of the holy sac:a- 
ments, the condemnable excess in collecting fees, the visitation of 
the parish books to know how the last wills and testaments were 
being carried out and the pious trusts fulfilled. Binding my hands 
with their so called concordia or alliance, they forced me to give up 
the visitation in spite of my having in my favor the sacred canons, 
the councils, and the repeated cedulas of your Majesty, as well as the 
common practice all over the Indies. .. . Is it not a source of sorrow, 
Sir, that an archbishop should have no authority in a parish which 
is his, and in which the religious are mere parish priests, to ask that 
the tabernacle be opened that he may adore the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Is it not a source of sorrow, Sir, that he cannot correct and 
punish in the towns of his subjects public sins? Is not a source of 
sorrow, Sir, not to be able to say that the ministers should conform 
themselves to the arancel?? so as to put a stop to excessive fees for 
funerals, baptisms, and marriage? Is it not a source of sorrow that 
they hide from the bishop the books of wills and testaments, and at 
the same time a provincial should come in for his visitation giving 
this same order, laying down new regulations in matters belonging 
to my jurisdiction, punishing, imprisoning, and even exiling these 
subjects of mine? Your Majesty may now infer if I am more than a 
mere consecrated cleric, when a provincial takes away from me all 
the jurisdiction I hold by law. 


20 The official schedule of stole fees allowed on the occasion of the per- 
formance of certain religious functions, such as weddings, funerals, etc. 
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Though eventually the king was to reply with a further approval of the 
position of Archbishop Camacho, it was a rather ambiguous one, since it coin- 
cided with the transfer of the archbishop to the see of Guadalajara in Mexico. 
Camacho, however, had likewise appealed to the Holy See and though the repiy 
was in his favor, he was no longer in Manila to receive it by the time the papal 
document of 1705 arrived. His successor, Archbishop Francisco de la Cuesta, 
armed with the papal document, was no more successful than any of his 
predecessors, and after the last attempt narrated by the Recoleto chronicler 
(who, however, confuses Camacho and De la Cuesta) met with results no dif- 
ferent than a half-century earlier, archbishop and governor together abandoned 
all further efforts to disturb the status quo. 


19 Shortly after, the archbishop of Manila, Don Diego Camacho, 
making use of the most powerful means, attempted to subject the 
religious to his approbation, visitation, and correction in officio 
officiando. For the purpose he had recourse to His Holiness, to 
whom in the year 1697, he represented that there were many reli- 
gious in the islands employed in more than 700 parishes, who had 
refused and were refusing to receive the visitation and correction of 
the bishops; and he asked that they be compelled to receive such 
visitation. Upon seeing that, His Holiness Clement XI decided (30 
January 1705) that the right of visiting the religious who were parish 
priests belonged to the archbishop and other bishops. But he made 
no mention of the other points which had been referred to him, and 
which were also under dispute. This appears from the brief dis- 
patched in this regard. This brief having been presented in the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, it appears that it was confirmed on 22 April of the 
same year. The archbishop ordered it to be executed (26 October 
1707) with the most strenuous efforts, but in doing so he encoun- 
tered such dissensions and disturbances that it seems advisable not to 
speak of them here. It was necessary to resign the ministries once 
more, the superiors [of the orders] protesting that they would never 
agree to such a subjection, and that the archbishop could make 
appointments to the parishes as he wished. By that means his Excel- 
lency was so balked that when the case had been brought to its con- 
clusion the evidence received, and the proofs adduced by both 
parties, the petition introduced by the orders was allowed on 30 
March 1708. It was ordered too that the necessary official statements 
be given them. The authority of the governor was interposed extra- 
judicially to the effect that the religious should occupy the aban- 
doned parishes and that there should be no change. The archbishop 
himself, who had put forward that claim, was obliged to confess that 
he could not put it into practice. 


Another sixty years was to pass before a new attempt would be made 
under the joint sponsorship of the court prelate, Archbishop Basilio Sancho de 
Santa Justa y Rufina, and Governor Simón de Anda, both convinced exponents 
of the regalist ideas of the Bourbon court in Madrid, and hence determined 
enemies of the religious orders, seen as the major obstacle to the Bourbon 
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concept of the Church as the subordinate arm of the all-powerful State. Its by- 
product would be a leng-overdue attempt to create a Filipino secular clergy, 
but one flawed by the regalist ideas which motivated it, and whose chief victims 
were ultimately to be the Filipino clergy themselves. This story belongs to 
another chapter, but a final comment on the effects of the victory of Crown 
and archbishop over the independence of the religious orders written only a few 
years later, points out what the canonical collation which logically flowed from 
the imposition of visitation and the formalities of the Patronato was already 
doing to destroy the religious spirit of the regular orders. The victor in the 
struggle was the secularizing State, not the bishops, and many of the latter who 
had fought most strenuously for their rights, would undoubtedly have regretted 
bitterly their efforts, had they foreseen the disastrous decline of religious spirit 
the nineteenth century would bring to the religious orders as a result of their 
victory. So thought Fr. Martínez de Zéñiga ın the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 


20 +... This is the famous question which has caused so many 
afflictions to the religious orders of the Philippines. It began with 
the first bishop of Manila and did not come to an end for 200 years, 
when this subjection of the religious to the bishops was ordered 
during the episcopacy of Archbishop Sancho de Santa Justa y 
Santa [sic] Rufina. The reason for the resistance of the regulars to 
the visitation of the bishops was not that the latter would be able to 
find something reprehensible in their methods of administration, for 
they did not find such when they established this visitation. But it 
was that this practice could not be established without first recog- 
nizing the Real Patronato in all its formalities, instead of in the 
fashion in which they formerly acknowledged it without any injury 
to their internal government. They used to change all the parish 
priests in the provincial chapters and send the lists of new parish 
priests to the governor as vice-patron in recognition of the Real 
Patronato. But if the diocesan visitation was established, it was neces- 
sary for the provincial to propose three subjects to the vice-patron 
so that the latter could choose one of them for the parish, for which 
the bishop should give possession and collation, as is done now. And 
this collation gives the religious a perpetual right to the parish where 
he has received collation, and his superiors cannot remove hira from 
there without giving a cause. This perpetuity in the parishes is much 
opposed to the dependence demanded by the religious state, and 
given the weakness of human nature, it easily creates in the religious 
somewhat less subordination than what is required by the obedience 
he vowed. I do not believe that the bishops have gained any true and 
effective preeminence in subjecting the regulars, nor that our Cath- 
olic Kings have exalted much their crown by the fact thal their 
governors have the right to choose one out of three for the parishes. 
The only thing that has been achieved is that the religious are less 
subject to their superiors, which is an achievement of little profit to 
religion and in no way useful to these Christian communities. 


Chapter 7 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH: 1620-1760 


It would be a mistake, however, to take these noisy and rancorous disputes 
as representing the life of the Philippine church in the period after the first evan- 
gelization, Rather they were merely sensational episodes in an otherwise construc- 
tive building up of the Christian community on many levels, One of the more sig- 
nificant aspects of the life of the Church was its work of education, From the 
beginning of evangelization, education, in the form of primary schools, had played 
a large part in the work of the missionaries. However, with the establishment of 
the Church in most of lowland Philippines by the early seventeenth century, atten- 
tion was turned more away from the purely catechetical function of education, 
so necessary in the first generation of evangelization, and rather to the develop- 
ment of the Christian community as a whole. Indeed the development of higher 
education in the Philippines had begun to occupy the minds of at least a few from 
as early as the time of Bishop Salazar, when in 1583 he wrote to the king, empha- 
sizing the need of a Jesuit coliege to provide for the needs of the colony. 


1 Tf this college be established, your Majesty will save great expense. 
For if the priests are educated in it who can profit the natives much, 
as they will be, your Majesty will not be obliged to send so many 
religious from Spain as he will ifnone are educated here. Consequently 
the expense wil not be so great. In addition, the inconveniences found 
in those who come from Spain will not be met in those educated here. 
For a priest can be trained sufficiently here in the time that it would 
take one from there to come here. Those who are reared here are accus- 
tomed to the manners and customs here, and the college will graduate 
masters thoroughly instructed for their duties among the Indios. If this 
college is established, the soldier whom God touches will resolve to 
become a priest on seeing a place where he can study, and I shall have 
persons to appoint from their number to the service of the Church and 
to the villages of the Indios. Those villages are innumerable and have 
no person to tell them that there is a God. I know that there are many 
who neglect to change their state of life? because they see the poor 
situation at the present, and some of them are such good linguists that 


1 That is, to become priests. 
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they would be of great help. The college would also profit the religious 
who are here, for the graduates from it would be ready to be received 
into the orders. Those who are received into them at present remain 
as ignorant as when they enter, inasmuch as they have no arrangements 
for study. That causes me no slight scruple when they present them 
to me for ordination, while the inconveniences ensuing from men so 
ignorant having charge of the administration of so many indios as at 
present, are considerable. The above reasons and my obligation to 
procure and consider the welfare of this land have given me the bold- 
ness to petition your Majesty to kindly have this college founded in 
which the Fathers of the Society may live forthe purposes above men- 
tioned. . . . If this college is not. built, I do not know how we can 
maintain ourselves in the ministry of these Indios, nor where we can 
get ministers who will serve the Church. For seven or eight students 
whom I ordained with the hope that there would be someone to teach 
them, remain in the same condition as when they were ordained, be- 
cause there is no one to teach them. They are disconsolate, and I have 
scruples for having ordained them... . 


The reply of the king to Bishop Salazar’s request came in the form of a 
royal cedula of 1585 in which he ordered the governer and the bishop to seek for 
means by which such an institution of higher education could be established. 
However, only in 1595 was something effective actually done. By this time the 
number of Jesuits in the Philippines had sufficiently increased to make it possible 
for them to open the requested college, At the same time the acting governor, 
Luis Pérez Dasmariñas, assigned funds from the royal treasury for the purpose, 
The Jesuit Annual Letter tells of the opening of the College of Manila, as it was 
called, 


2 At the beginning of last year we opened classes of Latin and of 
cases of conscience.? Both of these subjects were in great demand in 
this country, the latter for the many clerics and candidates for Holy 
Orders, the former to keep the youth occupied so as to preserve 
them from many dangers, such as idleness, a vice proper to this land, 
and other temptations. This is due to the grace of him who has given 
them this exercise to profit both their minds and their souls, as weil 
as for the edification given by their way of life. Two priests have been 
occupied in this work. One of them, Father Montoya, opened classes 
according to the custom with a rhetorical discourse. Since this was a 
serious discourse and well done, besides being something of a noveity 
in this country, it was very well received. The governor, the ecclesias- 
tical chapter, and the secular cabildo,* and all the principal people 
were present at it. At this same assembly, the first lesson in the course 
on cases of conscience was held. This too drew interest from the great 


2 Moral theology, taught by the case method, presenting typical moral 
problems and explaining their solutions. 


3 The city council of Manila, or ayuntamiento. 
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erudition displayed by the professor as well as from the seriousness 
of the matters treated. Don Luis Pérez Dasmariñas, the governor of 
these islands, was a great help toward the beginning of these classes, 
for he gave 500 pesos for the general needs of the students, and in 
addition, by his order 1500 pesos were set aside . .. for a college of 
Indios. .. We hope from Our Lord that this will be a source of great 
fruit in His service. For if these boys are brought up in the fear of 
God and taught good behavior, as the Society does in its schools, it 
is like gathering water at its source before it takes on the taste of 
idolatry. Thus the hearts of so many pagans, their parents and rela- 
tives, are cleansed, watered, and fertilized for the Gospel, besides the 
fact that from this school can come the fiscales and governors. ... 


The creation of a school for Filipino boys as well had been made possible 
by the benefaction of Captain Esteban Rodríguez de Figueroa, who had given 
funds for the main College of Manila, The government subsidy was then trans- 
ferred to the college for Filipino boys. Unfortunately the government subsid y 
for the college of natives scon failed to be paid, However, the Jesuits attempted 
to maintain it themselves for some years in the hopes of a further royal order, 
but eventually were compelled to close it. In the meantime, however, in 1601, 
a residential college for Spaniards was opened under the title of the Colegio de 
San José. The students of this residential college took their classes in the College 
of Manila, at whose side it was located. It too owed its origins to the generosity 
of Rodriguez de Figueroa, who placed its foundation on a permanent basis, so 
that it was refounded in his name in 1610. 


3 A few months later... the college and boarding school [semi- 
nario Jof San José was begun. . . This had already been discussed 
previously, and Governor Luis Pérez Dasmarifias had issued a decree 
on the subject on 15 August 1595 in obedience to, and execution of, 
a royal cedula of 1585 in which his Majesty ordered ... that means 
be ascertained to found a college and boarding school in which the 
sons of the Spanish inhabitants of these islands might be instructed 
in virtue and letters under the teaching and government of the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus. . . On account of the difficulties which always 
exist for whatever depends on the royal treasury, this project was 
suspended until the arrival of the Visitor, Father Diego García. .. 
The number of collegians soon increased to twenty, which for a 
beginning and in a land so new, and one which is more concerned 
with military and commercial affairs than with letters, was not to 
be esteemed lightly. After having effected the foundation, as has 
been said, the Father Visitor came to visit the new college, and with 
his presence, authority, and prudence, he gave them great prestige. 
He gave the collegians rules and a way of life suited to the profession 
oí students. He likewise drew up the necessary statutes for them and 
the rector and the faculty, and ordered them to be observed for the 
future, as was done. In this way in a few years there graduated from 
this college students who were advanced in letters and suitable for 
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public offices and ecclesiastical benefices, as well as others of pru- 
dence and virtue, who, being touched by God, entered religious life. 


During this time, the students provided for their own support 
by means of a certain amount which each one gave. Under the 
administration of the treasurer of the college this sufficed for their 
support in decent and fitting style. There was, however, a great need 
for some fixed source of revenue to support the rector and professors, 
and to assist some students of quality and ability who, because of the 
poverty of their parents, could not contribute to the expenses the 
amount set. Our Lord provided this by means of the Christian and 
noble governor of Mindanao, Esteban Rodríguez de Figueroa, who, 
as we have said above, had already founded and endowed the principal 
college of the Society in Manila. He was so pleased with the good 
work being accomplished by this that when he drew up his will before 
embarking in Oton for the conquest of Mindanao, in which he named 
as his heirs his two daughters, he provided that in case of their death 
before reaching the proper age, this college and boarding school 
should be substituted as heir. Hence he ordered that in such a case 
the inheritance of either one of his two daughters should come to the 
Society in Manila for the purpose of building a house in which to 
found a college and boarding-school! for the education of youth. This 
is just what happened when the younger of his two daughters, Doña 
Juana, was drowned in the wreck of the galleon San Antonio. . . 
Hence, in virtue of the provision in the governor’s will, the College 
of San José inherited her property. With this property this college 
and boarding-school of San José was founded anew under public 
ecclesiastical and secular authority on 28 February 1610... 


Due to the benefaction of Archbishop Miguel de Benavides, in 1611 a 
similar college was founded by the Dominicans. Archbishop Miguel Garcfa 
Serrano describes the two colleges in a letter to the king of 1621, asking that 
both the colleges for men be given the permission to grant university degrees. 


4 There are in the city two colleges. One was founded by Captain 
Esteban Rodriguez de Figueroa, and is administered by the Jesuit 
Fathers. The students from here go to the Jesuit college nearby for 
classes in grammar, philosophy, and scholastic and moral theology. 
At present there are twenty collegians who wear the beca.* Some of 
these pay for their board and lodging while others are supported by 
the Confraternity of the Misericordia and other persons. For the 
income left by the founder at present is sufficient to support only a 
few, because so much was spent in constructing the college. The other 


4 That part of the academic gown indicating that a student was ene of the 
official scholars of a particular institution — the becarios —, whose number 
was generally specified in the document of its foundation. 
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college, called Santo Tomás de Aquino, is under the charge of the 
religious of St. Dominic, and very near their monastery. For two 
years now it has had students. It was founded with the alms of 
deceased persons and other alms from the living which the Fathers have 
obtained and gathered together. It has some income, which will con- 
tinue to increase. There are in it twenty collegians wearing the beca, 
some of whom pay board and lodging, and others are supported by 
the Misericordia and by other persons. They take classes in grammar, 
_ philosophy, and theology within the same college, where they have a 
rector and professors of the Order of St. Dominic. These two colleges 
are a source of great prestige for the city, and the sons of the inha- 
bitants of these islands are being educated in them in culture, virtue, 
and letters. It will be of the greatest importance for their progress 
that your Majesty honor them by giving them permission to grant 
degrees in the faculties which are taught in them. 


Shortly thereafter both colleges received the papal recognition for their 
academic degrees and in the course of time the two universities came to be 
known as the University of San Ignacio and the University of Santo Tomás, 
within which were found the resident colleges called San José and Santo Tomás, 
respectively, One further coilege was opened about this time under Dominican 
auspices, San Juan de Letrán. Originally a primary school, in the course of its 
development it too would be integrated with the University of Santo Tomás for 
secondary education. 


5 ... It had its beginning in the house of a pious Spaniard, called 
Juan Gerónimo Guerrero, who dedicated himself with Christian piety 
to gathering orphan boys in his house, where he brought them up, 
clothed and supported them, and taught them to read and to write, 
and much more, to live in the fear of God. His piety was aided by 
many citizens, who offered him abundant alms... . 


While that good man was employing himself in so holy a work, 
a lay brother, porter of our monastery of Manila, called Fray Diego 
de Santa Maria, a man of exemplary virtue and perfection, was doing 
the same. He gathered orphaned and abandoned boys in the porter’s 
lodge of the monastery, and reared them in holy and praiseworthy 
behavior. He clothed and supported them with alms, which some 
devout persons gave him, and taught them their first letters. If any 
were inclined to study grammar, he sent them to our college of Santo 
Tomas, which is very near the monastery. So many were the boys 
who came together that a congregation was formed of them. The 
brother gave that congregation the name of San Pedro y San Pablo, 
for all were clothed in one single manner, and all kept one form of 
life, with such good example to all the city as to win the admiration 
of all its citizens. ... 
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The pious Juan Gerónimo Guerrero, founder of the college of 
San Juan de Letrán, reached old age, and even a decrepit old age. 
Consequently, he became incapable of governing the orphan boys 
whom he had gathered. For lacking, and fearing but little, the punish- 
ment which youth demands for its better direction, they took it 
upon themselves to leave the house whenever they wished, and to 
run off without the permission of their patron. Consequently, he was 
left finally with only three, who either from love for their master, or 
because of a better natural disposition, did not follow the others. in 
order that they might not be lost, he entrusted them to our brother, 
Fray Diego de Santa María, with whom he had a very close familiarity, 
inasmuch as he saw him engaged in the same employment as himself. 
In order that the brother might care for them and for his own chil- 
dren, he turned over to him by a formal donation the concessions 
which the king our sovereign had granted him. That cession was 
accepted by the governor of the islands, and afterward confirmed 
by the king our sovereign. The same favors were conceded to our 
order so that it might take charge of rearing those orphans arid 
abandoned boys.... 


This province finding itself pledged to pursue the rearing of those 
orphan boys, assigned for them some low quarters which were next 
to the porter's lodge of our convento of Santo Domingo. That site 
already had the form and name of a college with the title of San 
Pedro y San Pablo. But since the concessions of the king our sovereign 
were made under the title and name of the former college of San Juan 
de Letrán founded by Juan Gerónimo Guerrero, accepted under that 
title by the king our sovereign, who received it by various royal 
decrees under his royal protection, on that account it has preserved 
the title of San Juan de Letrán until now. However, it also recognizes 
as patrons the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. For the government 
and direction of this college, the venerable Father, Fray Sebastián de 
Oquendo, prior at that time of the convent of Santo Domingo, who 
had charge of the college then, made them some very holy, but very 
strict statutes, for they were taken quite exactly from the rule of our 
father St. Augustine. But, since they were not obliged to attain so 
great perfection, and still being but boys, were not able to show so 
much, after some years the said statutes were revised in a provincial 
chapter of this province. Thus did that college maintain itself for 
some years in the low quarters of our convent of Santo Domingo 
of this city. So greatly did the number of those boys increase that 
they sometimes surpassed 200, and since there were so many, and 
they were boys, one can understand the racket that they must have 
made, which could not but be an obstacle to the regularity of a reli- 
gious house. Consequently, the province discussed the question of 
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placing them in a separate house, which was located opposite the 
church of the said convento. They provided in that house all the 
necessary offices for a college, and for its church and bell-tower, 
in order that they might there celebrate the divine offices. . . This 
college is very beneficial to the commonwealth, not only because 
it brings together and educates all the orphans and abandoned boys, 
but because from this college and boarding school come many young 
men, well trained for every way of life in the commonwealth. Some 
dedicate themselves to military service. others to seafaring, others to 
the ecclesiastical estate, and also to the monastic and religious life. 
From the number of its alumni provision is regularly made for the 
majority of the parishes of these islands, and for the other more 
honorable offices, both ecclesiastical and civil. Very good students 
graduate from the college, and many of them come to graduate not 
only with the degree of bachiller, but likewise higher degrees. . . 

On the basis of general papal privileges, in the case of the Jesuits, or of 
particular temporary concessions, as in the case of the Dominicans, both the 
colleges of San Ignacio (as it was called after the canonization of St. Ignatius 
in 1622) and Santo Tomds began to give university degrees in the 1620s. On 
the expiration of its temporary grant in 1645, Santo Tomás obtained through 


King Philip IV a pontifical charter as a university through a bull of Pope In- 
nocent X. 


6 We, therefore, desiring to show him favor and in agreement with 
the pious desires and petitions of King Philip . . . by the tenor of these 
presents, and without prejudice to any other, erect and institute by 
virtue of the apostolic authority, a university [academia] in this city 
of Manila, in the buildings of that college where the classes are held 
at present or wherever they may be built hereafter in more extensive 
form. In it the religious of that order may publicly give instruction in 
and teach to any young men grammar, rhetoric, logic, philosophy, and 
scholastic and moral theology. This shall have force only until some 
public university with a general curriculum [publica studii generalis 
universitas] be erected by apostolic authority in that city of Manila 
or in its province. .. And besides this, we grant to the rector of that 
university and college, . . . power to promote and grant degrees to 
those who shall have studied the required time in this university thus 
founded, and whom he shall consider as qualified in learning and 
morals, as bachelors, licentiates, doctors, and masters, in those 
branches which are taught and studied in that college... . 


The granting of this charter soon led to another of the interminable disputes 
between San Ignacio/San José and Santo Tomás, the latter arguing that the 
former could no longer grant university degrees. Pointing out that the University 
of Santo Tomás was not a studium generale, a full-fledged university in the 
medieval understanding of the word with faculties of law and medicine, the 
Jesuits maintained their right (and were confirmed by the king) to grant degrees 
by virtue of a series of papal and royal privileges detailed by the Franciscan 
chronicler, Juan Francisco de San Antonio, in 1738. Though San Ignacio never 
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seems to have received an explicit university charter, its university degrees were 
recognized, and particularly after both it and Santo Tomás received chairs of law 
in the eighteenth century, it was known generally as the University of San Ignacio. 
It finally disappeared when it was given to the archbishop of Manila for a semi- 
nary after the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1768. In the nineteenth century Santo 
Tomás would receive a faculty of medicine and other faculties also, and be re- 
cognized as the official University of the Philippines by the Spanish government. 


7  Theholy Company of Jesus . . . has its Colegio Máximo in Manila, 
named after St. Ignatius, a sumptuous building and the headquarters 
of all the colleges (which are eight, all of them houses of the order) 
and of all the residences and missions in these islands. in this Colegio 
Maximo they have the Pontifical and Royal University. 


It is certain that Pope Julius III was the first one to give the 
holy Company of Jesus the authority to confer degrees on 22 Octo- 
ber 1552, but this was limited to Jesuit scholastics. Later on, on 
19 August 1561, Pius IV extended it to outside scholars. . . Finally 
at the request of Kings Philip IH and Philip IV, Urban VHI ordered 
that the bishops could bestow degrees in the Indies in the colleges of 
the Society, as was done once in Manila by Archbishop Serrano. As 
this was not continued, this College of San ignacio made use of the 
above-mentioned privileges. . . Hence it is evident that the holy 
Society granted degrees in Manila by means of pontifical and royal 
authority. . . Later on, on 12 May 1653, a royal executory order 
was promulgated, allowing them to graduate students in the College 
of San Ignacio or that of San José. . . . Today, in addition to the 
above-mentioned privileges, the Colegio Maximo of San Ignacio has 
very recently been given two new professorial chairs, one of Canon 
Law, without a stipend, occupied by a religious, and another in 
Roman Law, occupied by a layman, with a stipend of 409 pesos... 
and the power to confer degrees in canon law and civil law. . . These 
courses are very popular and have given very good results. Their 
literary exercises are most brilliant, due to the continuous vigilant 
efforts of the holy Society, for which they have long been known. 


Provision was made too for the education of women, though, in accord- 
ance with the notions of the day, the colleges were more refuges in which to 
safeguard young girls than educational institutions in our modern sense. Such 
was Sta. Potenciana, founded in 1594 for the daughters of Spanish soldiers. A 
similar institution under the auspices of the Confraternity of the Misericordia 
would also be founded for Spanish girls as the Colegio de Sta. Isabel in 1636. In 
the course of time Sta. Potenciana was absorbed inte Sta, Isabel, and when the 
college became more seriously an educational institution under the Daughters of 
Charity in the nineteenth century, it eventually became a school for Filipino 
girls. 


8 Many years ago the boarding school of Santa Potenciana was 
founded in this city at your Majesty’s command, in order to main- 
tain in it poor girls, both Spaniards and mestizas, who being reared 
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there in retirement and under good instruction might leave it 
virtuous women and as such be sought as wives. It has been sup- 
ported till now by an income of 1,000 pesos that it possesses, and 
with 800 pesos, which is the present value of an encomienda granted 
it by your Majesty, besides an allotment of three tons of cargo given 
it annually in the galleons sent from here to New Spain, and alms 
bequeathed to it by certain persons at their death. For some few 
years past the school has been greatly in debt, both because of the 
increasing number of girls, and because the allotment of cargo on the 
galleon has had no value, and on account of the greatly increased 
cost of living. It is suffering such great want that it has not enough 
for the ordinary maintenance of the fifty girls who are there at 
present, some of whom are aided by the Confraternity of La Mise- 
ricordia. It will be advisable, since the work is so dedicated to the 
service of God and so conducive to that of your Majesty, whose royal 
person is patron of that school, for you to order the governor to aid 
it from the royal treasury, or — and this would be more secure — ap- 
portion to it in encomienda more Indios, so that a work so holy and 
necessary in this commonwealth may continue to advance, since it is 
served by slave women and has never been served by Spanish women. 
It is certain that if this retreat from which the girls go out married 
were to fail, they would perish and be lost. 


The original proposal of Governor Luis Pérez Dasmarifias in 1594 to found 
a college for native Filipino boys within the Jesuit College of Manila, received 
high praise from men like Governor Tello in 1599, who saw it as a place where 
the Filipino boys could learn Spanish culture, and the Spanish students for the 
priesthood would in their turn learn Philippine languages. Unfortunately, the 
government subsidy was never forthcoming, in spite of these recommendations. 
In 1604 Governor Acuña again looked into the matter and wrote his recom- 
mendations to the King, which put an end to the project. 


9 I have informed myself in detail concerning what is mentioned 
in this agreement, and I have come to know that Don Luis Pérez 
Dasmariñas agreed to what is said there. Six hundred pesos were 
collected with which a building for this college for the sons of natives 
was begun. . . Though this work is good and holy, it seems to me that 
it would be preferable that this college would be founded for poor 
Spaniards, sons of citizens, and others who come here. Thus they 
may study and learn virtue and letters. Then afterwards they would 
be able better to govern and administer the land, and be parish 
priests and missionaries. This would be a greater benefit than could 
be obtained from a college of natives, since the latter will be limited 
to teaching them to read and write, and nothing further. For they 
can be neither priests nor lawyers, and after they will have learned 
something, they will return to their lands and take care of their 
fields and earn their living... 
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Though the two resident colleges of San José and Santo Tomás had been 
founded precisely for the sons of Spaniards, during the course of the seven- 
teenth century Filipinos gradually began to be admitted into San Juan de Letrán 
and San José, not as becarios — that is, the collegians or official scholars of the 
institutions — but as capistas — working students, who performed the duties of 
waiters, porters, Mass servers, etc., and received an education in Spanish superior 
to that of the parish schools. By the end of the century, however, Filipinos were 
finally being admitted into Letrán and San José as full-fledged, paying students. 
The capistas of San José are described in the Jesuit Annual Letter of 1665, 


10 There are also being educated in the residential college of San 
José, besides the collegians, a number of young men of the Pam- 
pango nation, who have the status of domestics but are not paid 
servants, for they devote their attention and energies to the study of 
reading, writing, and Christian doctrine. For this reason one of our 
priests devotes himself to their spiritual formation, encouraging them 
by his teaching and exhortation to the frequent reception of the 
sacraments and the practice of every virtue, so that when they go 
back to their homeland they may serve as an example to other 
Pampangueños. They usually number more than sixty, counting their 
slaves. Some of them are from the first families of the region, whose 
parents send them here to receive a Christian education, paying 
generously for their sustenance. 


When chairs of law were opened in the two universities in the 1720s, Fili- 
pinos were almost immediately admitted to study law on the university level, 
Though the results did not seem very desirable to Father Juan Delgado, S.J., 
writing in 1754, one can perceive behind his critical comments that what was in 
process was the transition to a modernizing, Hispanized society on the part of 
the Indio lawyers. Father Delgado no doubt preferred the simplicity and docility 
of the rural people, but what he lamented was precisely what was also charac- 
teristic of Spanish lawyers. By_the 1780s the Spanish monopoly on advanced. 
degrees would likewise be broken. Though the Spanish graduates would try to 
prevent it, the Dominican rector would defend the right of the university to 
admit non-Spaniards to advanced degrees before the audiencia with the argu- 
ment which lay at the foundation of the whole educational system created by 
the Church in the Philippines: “According to the divine Scriptures, we are all 
equal.” Nowhere else in colonial Asia would the native inhabitants share to 
such an extent at this time in European education, which, for all its defects, 
would in due time enable them to revolt against the inequality practiced in 
other spheres of life. 


11 Iam convinced that these modern authors speak of those Indios 
who are brought up in the Manila area and are accustomed to deal 
with people of all colors — white and black — and imbued with the 
customs of all, especially those of the clerks and penpushers who, 
with a few rudiments of civil and canon law which they have poorly 
understood and the degree of bachiller, make a great deal of their 
being able to speak both languages. With some directories of peti- 
tions and documents inherited from their masters the Spaniards or 
translated from others similar to them, they have the Indios all 
stirred up, and even the commonwealth itself overwhelmed with 
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lawsuits. Concerning the latter 1 have already said elsewhere that the 
time is going to come in which it will be necessary to banish from 
Manila this evil sect, because the lawsuits and complications will 
come to such a point that it will be impossible anymore to cope 
with them. And it seems to me that the cause of all these is the fact 
of having admitted so many Tagalogs, Pampangos, and mestizos to 
the study of law, sometimes just to have pupils to whom to teach 
and to fill the classrooms with any kind of students. 


On the elementary level even more was the Church the sole creator and 
maintainer of all the schools. No less than in the early days of the evangelization 
the education of children remained a primary concern of the missionaries. Its 
importance in their eyes may be judged from an Augustinian manual for parish 
priests written early in the eighteenth century, insisting that schools be had not 
only in the cabeceras, but also in the visitas. 


12 The parish priests, in fulfilment of their duty, are obliged to 
procure, by all means and methods possible, and if necessary by 
means of the royal justices, that all the villages, both cabeceras and 
visitas, shall have schools, and that all the boys attend them daily. 
If the natives of the visitas are unwilling or unable to support 
schools, the boys of those visitas shall be obliged to go to the schools 
of the cabeceras. For in addition to the schools being so necessary, as 
is attested by ecclesiastical and secular laws, the absence of schools 
occasions many spiritual and temporal losses, as is taught by experi- 
ence. Among others is the great ignorance many suffer in what is 
necessary for confession in order that they may be Christians and 
may live like rational people. 


In order to be able to overcome the difficulties which some 
often find in maintaining schools, it is necessary for the parish priests 
to procure and solicit two things: one is that teachers® be assigned 
with salaries suitable for their support; the other is that the children 
have primers [cartillas] or books for reading and paper for writing. 
When these two things cannot be obtained by other means than at 
the cost of the parish priests, they must not therefore excuse them- 
selves from giving what is necessary. For besides the fact that they 
will be doing a great alms thereby, they will also obtain great relief 
in the teaching of the boys, and will avoid many spiritual and temp- 
oral losses of the villages, to which by their office they are obliged. 
And if the end cannot be obtained without the means, so also the 
schools cannot be obtained without any expense, or the teaching of 
youth without the schools, or the spiritual welfare of souls without 
the teaching, etc. For the same reasons, respectively, they should 
try to maintain schools for little girls, which shall be held in the 


5 The Spanish original says ministros, but this is evidently an inadvertence 
for maestros. 
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houses of the teachers, where they shall learn to read and pray. For 
this great prudence is necessary. 


The method to be observed in the schools is as follows: in the 
morning all the children should come to the church to hear Mass, 
After the Mass is finished, they should come to kiss the Father’s 
hand. By means of this diligence, he can know who do not attend, 
and oblige them to do so. Sometimes the roll can also be called in 
the classes, for the same purpose. ... 


Though it would appear that schools were found quite generally in the 
eighteenth century, even in the barrios, these schools did not lead to widespread 
knowledge of the Spanish language. The Crown urgently desired it, as may be 
seen from the decree of Charles II in 1686. 


13 The King. It is ordered by law 5, title 13, book I of the Nueva 
Recopilacion de las Indias that all the archbishops and bishops of the 
churches of the Indies give orders in their dioceses to the parish 
priests and missionaries to the effect that by using the most mild 
means, they dispose and direct that all the Indios be taught the 
Spanish language, and be taught the Christian doctrine in that 
language. Thus they may become more capable of understanding 
the mysteries of our holy Catholic faith, gain profit for their salva- 
tion, and attain other advantages in their government and mode of 
living. Another law . . . provides that schools be founded for the 
Indios and teachers appointed to teach the Spanish language to those 
who wish of their own free will to learn it, in the manner that may 
be. of least trouble to them and without cost. It appears that the 
sacristans of the churches can do this well, just as in the villages of 
these kingdoms [of the Peninsula] they teach reading, writing, and 
Christian doctrine. Likewise my, Royal Council of the Indies notes 
the great advisability of observing this in the future strictly and 
inviolably, as it considers this to be the most efficacious means for 
banishing idolatries, into which the Indios generally fall at present, 
as they did in the beginning of their conversion. Moreover by this 
means also it will follow that the vexations practiced on the Indios 
will cease in whole or in great part, and they will be able to make 
their complaints directly to the superiors, without making use of 
interpreters, who, being bribed, change the translation. Hence I 
have resolved to order and command, as ido by this present cedula, 
my viceroys, presidents, governors, corregidors, and alcaldes-mayores 
who hold office at present or shall hold office in the future, in all 
the provinces of Nueva España, Guatemala, the Philippines, and 
Barlovento, and I ask and charge the archbishops and bishops of the 
metropolitan churches and cathedrals of those provinces, each one , 
as far as it concerns him, to watch carefully and strictly over the 
observance of the laws above cited. They shall cause them to be 
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executed strictly, without any opposition or interpretation, so that 
the Indios may study the Spanish language and begin immediately to 
learnit.... 


Later, enemies of the friars would blame them for the failure to implement 
this. A more accurate view of the matter than the accusations against the friars 
may be found in the considerations of Fr. Miguel de Pareja, S.J., in a letter no 
doubt occasioned by the above decree. It was easy for the king to order the 
teaching of Spanish, but as a matter of fact, the conditions for widespread learn- 
ing of it did not exist. That there was any school system at all was due entirely 
to the work of the missionaries, and was carried on without any government 
help. Only in the nineteenth century would the government attempt to create a 
government-supported system of schools, -and begin to make Spanish the 
medium of instruction on the primary level. . 


14 I think it will be a very difficult proposition to teach Spanish to 
the children, because it is a rare schoolmaster who can teach in our 
language, no matter how capable he is in other respects. Many have 
tried to compose grammars by which foreigners may learn our 
language, but without success; which only proves how excellent our 
language is. 


In this town, because of the presence of Spaniards with whom 
- they are in daily contact, many are able to speak a kind of rough 
Spanish, but no one in any town will ever have such a command of 
the language as to acquire a good grasp of the mysteries of our holy 
faith, 11 instructed in Spanisn. Only continued social intercourse 
between natives and Spaniards can therefore accomplish anything in 
this matter. A good instance is the way the house boys of the parish 
priests acquire familiarity with the language; because of this there is 
hardly any town today where Spanish is totally unknown. 

Not only -had the Church’s activity in education greatly expanded by the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, but likewise its activity in the care of 
the sick. The hospital for the natives opened by the Franciscan, Fray Juan 
Clemente, had been merely the precursor of a series of hospitals destined for all 


classes of society and all the various peoples dwelling in Manila. Archbishop 
García Serrano, ina letter to the king of 1662, enumerates some of these hospitals. 


15 There is, Sir, within the city of Manila the Royal Spanish 
Hospital, where all the ailments'of the Spanish men are treated. It is 
maintained from your Majesty’s royal treasury, the medicines, deli- 
cacies, wine, and some other things being brought from Nueva 
Espafia, while the rest are bought here. There are generally from 
70 to 100 sick men, most of them soldiers of this command. As the 
needs of the royal treasury have been so great these years, the sick 
have so little comfort that for lack of it many of them die. The hos- 
pital is under the charge of a steward appointed by the governor, and 
has its physician, surgeon, pharmacist, barber, and other paid helpers. 
The Order of St. Francis administers the sacraments to the sick by 
means of one or two priests of that order. Two others, lay brothers, 
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act as nurses. It would seem advisable that this hospital and the 
others be placed under the charge of the brothers of St. John of God 
(who have the care of hospitals as an object of their profession), if a 
sufficient number of them should come from Spain. 


In another hospital, called that of the Misericordia, also inside 
the walls of Manila, sick slaves are treated for all ailments — both 
men and women, in separate quarters. There are generally from 80 to 
100 sick persons in it. It has one separate room where poor Spanish 
women are treated, which generally has from 12 to 20 women. 
That hospital is in charge of the Confraternity of the Misericordia 
[ Mercy ], which bears all the expenses and keeps the hospital very well 
supplied with medicine and delicacies. It is administered by Francis- 
cans. Five hundred paces from the wall of Manila stands the hospital 
of the native Indios, where only Indio men and women are treated 
(in distinct rooms), for all ailments. It has generally from about 100 
to 150 sick. . . . The hospital is under the charge of a superintendent 
appointed by the governor, and is administered by the Order of St. 
Francis. 


In the town of Binondo, which lies near Manila on the other 
side of the river, is the hospital of San Gabriel, where the Sangleys, 
both Christian and pagan, are treated. Although the sick who go 
there are very few when compared with the great number of that 
nation in these islands, since the sick generally do not exceed 30 
in number — and perhaps quite naturally, for since they have no 
hospitals in their country, they shun and despise them — yet very 
great results are obtained there. For very few or none at all die with- 
out the water of baptism, while most of those cured become con- 
verts, thanks to the way they are prepared for conversion by the 
ordinary familiar conversation they have with the religious of the 
Order of St. Dominic, who minister to the said hospital, and try 
most earnestly to convert them. ... 


On the shore of the Laguna de Bay, twelve miles upstream from 
Manila, stands a hospital called Los Banos. It was established there a 
few years ago, as it was found by experience that the hot water that 
bubbles up from certain springs was good for those having humors, 
buboes, and chills. Hence many Spaniards, natives, and those of 
other nations, both men and women (who have separate quarters), 
are treated in that hospital for those ailments. Most of what is spent 
there is derived from the royal treasury and royal warehouses, but 
because of the scarcity of funds in these times it is not as well looked 
after now as it was some years ago. Consequently, it is in debt and 
suffers great need. The superintendent in charge of it is appointed 
by the governor, and religious of the Order of St. Francis admin- 
ister it. 
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It may be noted in Archbishop García Serrano’s list of hospitals that those 
least well provided for were those supported by the government, and those most 
adequately cared for, even from the material point of view, were those sup- 
ported by the Confraternity of the Misericordia. Archbishop Serrano goes on to 
describe this confraternity, whose charitable works extended in many directions. 
The varied activities of the Misericordia, whose members included the leading 
citizens of Spanish Manila, and membership in which was eagerly sought for 
and considered an honor, gives eloquent testimony in a concrete way to the 
witness of charity of the Spanish Christian community of Manila. 


16 In the year 1593, the Confraternity of the Misericordia was 
started in this city. It has continued to grow daily to such a degree 
that it is now of very great importance in the city, because of the 
many needs to which it gives aid and remedies, and the charitable 
works that it undertakes . . . It has 200 bottles, and every year 
12 of these are chosen, called brothers of the board of accounts. 
They, together with one hermano mayor, have charge of the govern- 
ment of the confraternity. They beg alms two days of every week 
and bring together whatever they get from this source and from the 
bequests left by most of the dying. They ordinarily spend each year 
more than 12,000 pesos, which includes 3,600 of income that was 
bequeathed them by certain persons. They spend this for the ordi- 
nary support and relief of self-respecting poor men and women of 
good life; for the poor of the prison, whose suits they urge; in 
helping many of the girls sheltered in the college of Santa Poten- 
ciana; for the support of certain collegians who study in the college 
of Santo Tomás of the Order of St. Dominic, and in that of San José 
of the Society of Jesus; in providing for the marriage of orphan girls; 
for the support of the hospital built by them where slaves are 
treated, . . . for alms for Masses, and for other similar purposes. 
Many of the dying appoint the brothers of the board of accounts as 
their executors, and they carry out the terms of the wills with great 
exactness. They attend to the burial of the poor, and of the bones 
of those who are hanged, a duty which they see to once each year. 


There was no denying that religion played a very large part in the life of 
the seventeenth century Spanish Manila community. Perhaps few expressions 
of that role are more striking than the description of the week-long celebrations 
in honor of the papal bull sanctioning the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The description of a contemporary Jesuit chronicler displays the exuber- 
ance of Spanish religiosity which marked such functions as this. It is of interest 
as well to note the Filipino participation in the celebration with their own native 
dances and music as part of the liturgy. There was no separation between reli- 
gion and daily life in the Manila community of the seventeenth century. 


17 From the Philippines this year the first thing deserving of men- 
tion is the solemn fiestas in honor of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin. These fiestas have been such that in the grandeur 
with which they have been celebrated, Manila has not been inferior 
to other places in Europe and America. They lasted 15 days. Leaving 
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aside the celebrations of the laity — the bullfights, masquerades, etc., 
and the many illuminations and fireworks which took place every 
night, for which the Chinese are very famous and for which many in 
these islands hire them — I will describe only the ecclesiastical part. 
The festivities were held in the cathedral. On the first day, which was 
Sunday, 8 December, they were celebrated there with great mag- 
nificence. In the afternoon there was presented a drama on the 
beauty of Rachel. On Monday the Franciscans held their fiesta in the 
same church. In the morning one of the grandest processions ever 
seen in this vicinity set out from their house for the cathedral. First 
came the whole military force of Manila in perfect order, the arque- 
busiers and musketeers firing their pieces at intervals. Next came a 
rich standard bearing the image of the Conception of the Virgin, and 
at her feet Scotus® on his knees, saying, Dignare me laudare te, etc. 
Eight groups of Indio dancers went ahead each with its own device. 
One represented canons, one cardinals, another pastors, etc. This last 
group sang while dancing. The intercalary stanza was: 


Now we can speak aloud, 
And without fear; 

We can cry aloud to all the world, 
Without misgiving. 


Last of all came the most holy Virgin of the Conception. The 
procession reached the cathedral and the fiesta was held. In the after- 
noon they presented a very devout drama on the martyrs of Japan. 


On Tuesday the fiesta of the Augustinians began. In the morn- 
ing this order likewise had a very grand procession, in which the 
soldiers led, as on Monday. There were many dancers, etc. In the 
afternoon there were dances, mitotes (which are the dances of the 
Indios) and a thousand other amusements. 


On Wednesday we of the Society began our festivities; and, al- 
though we had no procession, as is our custom, the celebration was 
by no means inferior. The evening before there were very many 
illuminations, many rockets, bombs, and other fireworks, so that our 
tower was aglow. Our people played a thousand musical instruments. 
The following day we had Mass, and a sermon; and in the afternoon 
we presented a remarkable drama on the Conception. All the people 
said they had never seen anything like it. 


6 Duns Scotus was the medieval Franciscan theologian who had explained 
how the belief in the Immaculate Conception of Mary did not conflict with the 
doctrine of the universal redemption by Christ. The Franciscans had henceforth 
been ardent proponents of the doctrine as disciples of Scotus. The “Dignare me 
laudare te” is the beginning of a Latin prayer to the Blessed Virgin. 
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On Thursday the fiesta was again held by the clergy of the 
cathedral. In the afternoon there was another drama, about the sale 
of Joseph. 


On Friday the Augustinian Recoletos began their fiesta. In the 
morning there was a great procession. First came all the soldiers — 
not only the regular troops, as was the case on former days, but all 
the companies composed of citizens of this city as well. Master-of- 
camp Don Gerónimo de Silva, who was on horseback, commanded 
the troops. After the soldiery followed a very fine procession. In the 
afternoon was presented the drama of the Prince of Transylvania. 


On Saturday there were two fiestas. One was held in the cathe- 
dral, as the preceding ones had been, while the other was at our 
house — where it seemed expedient to hold it in order that the 
cathedral and the religious of St. Francis should not monopolize the 
entire celebration, and acquire such a right for the future. That 
night there were many more illuminations and fireworks than there 
had been on the previous Wednesday. At nightfall our collegians of 
San José formed a procession remarkable enough to have appeared in 
Madrid. At the head were three triumphal chariots. In the first were 
the oboe-players; in the second the singers, singing motets and 
bailads; and in the third various musical instruments — harps, guitars, 
rebecks, etc. Next came the standard of the Immaculate Conception, 
carried by Don Luis Faxardo, a student and a brother of the governor. 
At his side came Don Gerdnimo de Silva, master-of-camp and general 
of the artillery, and Don Fernando Centeno, general of the galleys. 
Then came the alcaldes, the regidores?” and other gentlemen, all on 
horseback and very richly dressed. These were followed by all the 
collegians, also on horseback two by two, wearing their usual robes 
of brown silk with hoods made of fine scarlet cloth, and with sleeves 
of lace. Their buttons were a blaze of gold and precious stones. 
About their necks they all wore many chains and jewels. All had as 
sponsors the majority of the prominent nobility of the city and in 
front of each went six or eight servants with large tapers of white 
wax in their hands. They carried staffs having upon them large 
placards with various paintings, letters, and hieroglyphics, all appro- 
priate to the occasion. Next came a very prominent collegian carry- 
ing a staff with a placard displaying the form of oath (which they 
took the following day) always to defend the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the most holy Virgin. Finally came a very beautiful triumphal 
chariot drawn by two savages, and decorated with many arches of 
flowers and gilded figures of angels. In the midst of these and among 
a great number of lights, went enthroned a beautiful carved figure of 


7 The councillors, members of the secular cabildo of the city of Manila. 
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the Immaculate Conception. Before the chariot was a band of 
clarion-players. They followed eight children dressed in silk garments 
and carrying silver candles. These represented angels with candles in 
their hands, singing and reciting in praise of the Virgin. Behind the 
chariot came Original Sin made up as a devil. So well made up for 
his part was he that he became a mark for the blows and pinches of 
the people. 


After this, on Sunday the Order of St. Francis began their eight- 
day fiesta. Another was held at the port of Cavite, in which, as in 
Manila, ali the orders took part. 


So large a part did religious celebration play in the life of Manila that even 
the archbishop himself began to wonder whether external celebration was not 
being carried to excess by the early part of the eighteenth century. So many had 
the holydays become on which no servile work was done that the whole life of 
the colonial society was being brought to a halt. 


18 In the first place, one is bound to admit that there are entirely 
too many holydays of obligation. They now total one hundred and 
twenty-one, which is one-third of the year; a little less, perhaps, 
when some of them fall on a Sunday. It is also worth noting that for 
many years past grave and learned persons have suggested Hiat some- 
thing be done about it. 


Secondly, the widespread dissatisfaction throughout the islands 
as to the number of holydays in Manila is only too well founded. For 
although the Spanish settlers here do not engage in any of the ` 
manual trades, still the frequency of holydays is an impediment in 
Manila — the center and, as it were, the heart of the archipelago — to 
many of the functions and services essential to the proper conduct of 
this commonwealth. It is true that the colored population, and other 
nations and races, are allowed to work on days which are feast-days 
for Spaniards; but the Spaniards may not oblige them to work nor 
supervise them in their work, and supervision, given the nature of the 
work and the limited ability of the workers, is often indispensable. 


Moreover, it is no small matter — on the contrary, it is a 
grievous disadvantage to the entire community of the islands — that 
official business and legal cases should thus be subject to delays; 
particularly in the ecclesiastical and civil courts. Manila being the 
capital of the colony, everything necessarily and uniquely depends 
on it. Countless judicial decisions, in public as well as private cases, 
either originate from it or are transmitted through it, and if, owing 
to holydays, they are delayed, considerable loss is incurred by many 
people in the provinces. 


Undoubtedly the external religious practice was one expression of a pro- 
found religious faith. However, one notorious incident of the early seventeenth 
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century shows a sensational example of that peculiar combination of a deeply 
Christian sense of the importance of religion and man’s duties before God, with 
a curiously insensitive attention to the demands of the moral law of Christ. 
Governor Fajardo’s action was undoubtedly noi typical, but the fact that he 
continued as governor apparently caused no surprise to anyone, and gives us. 
some insight into the faith as practiced in seventeenth century Spanish Manila. 
One can see something of “split-level Christianity” in the Spanish community 
at high levels of society. 


19 Because he had some fashionable frippery for sale, [Juan de 
Mesa] acquired access to and familiar converse with the governor’s 
lady, Dona Catalina Zambrano, who was less reserved than her 
station in life and the dignity of her person demanded ... The 
governor learned of his wife’s misconduct and decided to put a stop 
to it. He pretended to set out for the port and fortress of Cavite 
two leagues hence, as he was wont to do on other occasions, there 
being an enemy squadron of twenty vessels within sight of the fort. 
Having gone a league, he left his escort and turned back. He re 
entered the city, resolved to do the deed in his own house; but as 
he was about to enter it a page told him that his wife had gone off to 
Juan de Mesa’s lodgings clad as a man, as she had done at other 
times, using the same disguise. At this he took off after her, taking 
with him a servant and three captains whom he stationed at the 
entrances of the four streets [leading to Mesa’s house], charging 
them to let no one pass. 


Alone, the governor forced his way into the house only a few 
moments after his wife had entered it and while she was going up the 
stairs with Juan de Mesa, with a very valiant pilot just behind 
them. . . The governor flung himself on the pilot and ran him 
through; mortally wounded, he staggered out to the street pleading 
to be shriven, but those who stood on guard there paid no heed and 
finished him off. 


Meanwhile Juan de Mesa flew up the stairs to a drawing room 
where two candles burned on a sideboard; had he snuffed them out 
he might have escaped [it was between eight and nine in the eve- 
ning]. Instead, he drew his sword to defend himself, and the gover- 
nor, seeing him armed, aimed a pistol at his face and shot him 
through the neck. He tumbled down the stairs, and the man on guard 
at the front door tried to dispatch him; since Mesa still had his 
sword he could not do this so quickly. He finally managed to wound 
him in the face; but all this time no one heard Mesa ask to be shriven, 
or cry out “Jesus,” or say aught else except “Sir, whoever you are, 
do not kill me; look to your master’s honor.” 


While all this was taking place in the street, the governor had 
discovered where his wife was hiding, and when he had given her 
three wounds she asked to make her confession. Being a gentleman 
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and a Christian he went himself to look for a priest, found him and 
brought him to her. He exhorted her to make a good and true con- 
fession, which she did, taking some time to do so, until the priest 
gave her absolution. Then, stabbing her three or four times more, 
the while he spoke words to help her piously to die, he dispatched 
her. 


The three corpses remained where they fell, since no one dared 
to move them, until seven or eight in the morning. Then the garrison 
commander, Don Gerónimo de Silva . . . took the body of the 
governor's lady to his house and had it embalmed, and that night 
held her exsequies in the church of the Augustinian Recollects with 
due solemnity. But the corpses of Juan de Mesa and the pilot stayed 
all day in the street for great crowds of people, of all the nations 
that may be found in this city, to gape at and be filled with amaze- 
ment at a spectacle never before seen in these parts. That night the 
brethren of the Misericordia came without priest, tapers, or any 
other accompaniment of Christian burial, and placing the two 
corpses together in the same stretcher, buried them in the same 
grave. 


Another less edifying aspect of Spanish religiosity was the intrusion of 
church-state disputes, or quarrels between religious orders, into the sphere of 
religious practice. Though the quarrels, of which the royal decree below gives a 
fair sample, were usually petty, and often laughable, for all of their confusion of 
religious with personal and corporate jealousies and petty ambitions, they do 
indicate that religion was not a mere private affair in Spanish society, but very 
much a part of the daily public life of the community. 


20 Having considered this complaint in my Council of the Indies as 
well as the representations made by the Dean and the Cabildo of 
the Cathedral of Manila, and the documents touching on this ques- 
tion, and my fiscal’s recommendation, I have decided to command, 
as I do command by the present document, that for the future on 
those feasts in which it is the custom to offer greetings to my Gover- 
nor and Captain General of the Philippine Islands, the ecclesiastical 
Cabildo shall be the first to enter to do so. After it, shall come the 
secular Cabildo of the City of Manila. Moreover on the accustomed 
feasts the secular Cabildo shall send the candle to the Cathedral in 
the manner in which this has been done till the present. The ecclesi- 
astical Cabildo shail send someone to welcome the representatives 
of the City when they come as a body to the Cathedral and shall bid 
them farewell when they leave. Moreover, the ecclesiastical Cabildo 
is to give them the kiss of peace in the liturgy just as has been done 
in the past, without the Church changing the custom. with regard to 
the City in any way on the above-mentioned matters. In conformity 
with what I have decreed, I command my Governor and Captain 
General, both the present one and those who will succeed him in the 
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command of the Philippine Islands in the future, and I ask and 
charge the Very Reverend Father in Christ, Archbishop of the Cathe- 
dral of the City of Manila, that each of them in his own sphere shall 
observe and fulfill and execute exactly and inviolably the orders in 
this cedula of mine. Nor shall they permit under any pretext that 
these orders should be contravened in any manner. For if there be 
union and proper concord between them, as it is proper there should 
be, we shall avoid those scandals and disturbances which such rival- 
ries ordinarily occasion. This is what is proper for the service of God 
and for mine. Dated in Madrid, 20 March 1678. 1, the King. 


Much more representative, undoubtedly, of the best of Spanish religious 
sense than the aberrations narrated above, was the foundation in 1621 of the 
convent of Santa Clara, much to the dismay of all the eligible bachelors in 
Manila, who immediately protested to the King the drastic reduction of prospec- 
tive mothers of Spanish citizens caused by the numerous girls who entered the 
convent from the beginning. It should be noted, however, that religious life was 
only open to Spanish women, not to Filipinas (i.e., Indias), 


21 The convent of Santa Clara contains the daughters of the 
noblest and richest men of Manila; but there are so many of them 
that the majority, although noble, entered poor. From the money 
inherited by the convent from some nuns whose fathers had prop- 
erty, a church has been built and part of the convent, which is a 
tolerably good building. But it was so badly damaged by the late 
earthquake that it threatens to collapse. The nuns are afraid, and so 
are we all, especially the Province, which has it in its charge; but we 
cannot do anything to help it. Thus the convent now has fifty-six 
nuns to support, without property, without walls, and without 
patrons; nor do they know where they will get them, and conse- 
quently they suffer what God knows. At first they got along very 
well, for their parents and relatives were alive, and the inhabitants 
of Manila, as they had property, aided with their alms. But all that 
has ceased, and all Manila sees and bewails it. The superiors who 
governed this [Franciscan] province in the past well foresaw these 
times, and they accordingly ordered that the convent should have 
some property; and they had some, and very good it was. But the 
mother abbess, Gerónima de la Asunción, and other nuns who were 
among its founders, with the noble spirit that they brought and 
since alms did not fail them then, determined to profess the first 
rule of our mother St. Clare, which does not allow temporal posses- 
sions or property. They wrote about that to Spain, and thus the 
convent was built for them with the property that they possessed. 
Without doubt it suffers pressing necessities, but the nuns live 
consoled, for the poor gospeller is most consoled when he has least; 
and God, who sustains the birds, sustains and will sustain this convent 
if it maintains the rigor, poverty, and devotion that it professes. 
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News of the exceeding poverty and the religious life of this 
our convent of Santa Clara of Manila reached Macao. That common- 
wealth insistently petitioned for some nuns to found another con- 
vent there. This was granted, and the following religious, having 
received their letters-patent and provisions, set sail for Macao. .... 
The habit of a novice was given on the ship to Marta de San Ber- 
nardo, a Pampango Indio woman, whom the Father Provincial was 
unwilling to allow to receive the habit in the convent of Manila, 
because of that fact. But he gave her permission to receive it on 
the sea, as she was so influential a woman and so moral and virtuous; 
and on that account all the convent had urgently requested it... . 


The Filipino community of Manila, of course, participated to a large 
extent in the same type of religious life as did the Spanish community with 
which they were in close contact. As early as the 1650s Fray Domingo de 
Navarrete, who spent some eight years in the Tagalog region, from 1648 to 
1656, before going off to China, was impressed by the evidence of Christian life 
that he saw and felt that it compared favorably with the Christianity of Spani- 
ards back in the Peninsula. 


22 I always liked the Indios; they are not sullen and difficult, like 
those we saw in Mexico, but civil and docile. They have a great deal 
of intelligence and much dexterity. Among them there are excellent 
penmen, painters, sculptors. They are quick to learn any handicraft. 
Above all they are docile and very submissive to the priests. As 
regards their understanding of matters of our holy faith, they can 
rival many here in Europe, and surpass some of them. They have 
excellent books in their own language, printed by the religious, 
which they take pleasure in reading. Ail this is due both to their 
capacity to learn and our efforts. The Indio women are very devout 
and modest. They frequent the sacraments with remarkable fervor, 
and there is no feast, great or small, on which there is not a large 
number of confessions and communions. I used to say sometimes 
that the fervor of the old-time Castilians had passed over to the 
Indio men and women of Manila. 


No doubt the Filipino community of Manila a century later, as described 
by Father Murillo Velarde, professor of the University of San Ignacio, was more 
sophisticated and more Hispanized. But religious practice had apparently not 
decayed; rather the Jesuits of San Ignacio could scarcely cope with the influx of 
penitents desiring to make their confession to prepare for their Easter duty. 


23 The annual confessions last from the beginning of Lent to 
Corpus Christi. In our college of Manila the church is open from 
dawn until eleven o’clock and from two o’clock until nightfall. There 
are always Fathers to hear confessions, because not only the priests 
attached to the church hear but also the teachers, when their aca- 
demic duties leave them free. And I have known some who are hear- 
ing confessions seven, eight, or more hours a day. 
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All these annoyances are borne with patience and even seem 
sweet when one sees that many souls keep themselves pure with the 
grace of God in the midst of so many occasions, like brambles not 
being burned in the middle of a fire. There are many who are con- 
cerned with perfection, frequent the sacraments, practice prayer and 
spiritual reading, and give many alms and do other works of charity. 
And it is a very great consolation to see on the solemnities of the 
Virgin and other principal feasts how the confessional is surrounded 
with Indios, Cafres,¿ blacks, men, women, adults and children, who 
are waiting their turn with unbelievable patience. They are kept there 
by the grace of God against every impulse of their natural condition 
and negligence. During Lent it is heart-breaking when the confessor 
gets up from the confessional to see himself surrounded by more 
than a hundred persons of all colors who turn away disconsolate 
because they have not found an opportunity to confess. And they go 
and come in this fashion, eight, ten, fifteen and more days with un- 
speakable patience and with such anxiety that when the confessor 
gets up from the confessional they follow him through the whole 
house, crying out to him to hear their confessions. This even the 
children of seven to twelve years do, and the confessor can scarcely 
push them away from himself since they keep shouting out, some of 
them kneeling in the corridors asking for confession, because the 
number of penitents is so great and the number of confessors is far 
from corresponding to it. 


Though the eighteenth century custom for receiving the sacraments, in the 
Philippines as in Europe, meant annual Easter confession and communion for 
the majority of Catholics, this did not mean that religious practice stopped 
there. The traditional strong Spanish devotion to Our Lady manifested itself in 
Manila (and elsewhere in the Philippines) most especially in the frequent recita- 
tion of her rosary in the home. 


24 In Manila the devotion to the rosary of the Blessed Virgin is 
most extraordinary. For not only is there a procession in the evening 
singing it through the streets, but in the majority of houses (though 
not in all) it is recited publicly, and in some it is repeated two or 
three times a day. Many times I have been enormously consoled in 
going through the streets to hear the rosary being recited aloud by 
day and by night. From this in great part come the favors which God 
by the intercession of His Mother does for these islands. And I 
believe that with difficulty will one find a Spaniard or an Indio ora 
Cafre who does not carry his rosary and recite it every day, even 
though for the rest his life may not be so Christian. ... 


8 Cafre was the general term used for the slaves brought in by Portuguese 
traders to Manila, whether from Africa or India. 
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Even in the early days of Christianization sodalities and confraternities had 
been organized among those Christians — Spaniards or Filipinos — who aspired 
to something more than fulfilling the minimum obligations of their faith. The 
Jesuits promoted for this purpose the Congregación Mariana, often known in 
English as the Sodality of Our Lady, or more recently, the Christian Life Com- 
munities. The Filipino congregantes early distinguished themselves as examples 
to their fellow-countrymen no less than to the Spaniards, as appears from a 
Jesuit account of 1611. 


25 The Congregación de Indios has been erected . . . and has 
progressed no less in its fashion than that of the Spaniards, striving 
to match it with holy emulation. They have distinguished themselves 
in attracting other Indios, even those who are not Congregantes, to 
make their confessions at our residence. As a result we can scarcely 
take care of all who come, for lack of confessors. 


These Indios of ours are so well-known and outstanding in all 
the islands that the other Indios ordinarily call them in their own 
language taga langit, which means “Indios of heaven.” 


By means of these congregaciones a great devotion to the Virgin 
our Lady has been instilled in this city, even in those who are not 
congregantes, both Indios and Spaniards. This is evident from the 
large crowd of people who come to the Salve which is held on Satur- 
days, and to the conferences and sermons on the Blessed Virgin, and 
in other individual ways. . . 


What would have seemed the next natural step, the admission of Filipinos 
(i.e., Indios, as those called “Filipinos” at this time were españoles filipinos) to 
religious life, was, however, long in coming, at least as a general thing. No Indio 
priests appear to have been ordained before the eighteenth century, either 
secular or religious, for reasons which will be seen, but which depended, at least 
in part, on the opening of higher education to Indios. A few are known to have 
been admitted to the religious orders as lay brothers in the early period. The 
first known was Martín Sancho, a Pampangueño admitted to the Society of 
Jesus in 1593. He was sent to Rome for his novitiate, but died shortly after his 
return to the Philippines, no doubt from the effects of a rigorous European 
winter, There were at least two Dominican lay brothers in the early seventeenth 
century who were Indios, and most probably a few in other orders. One concern- 
ing whose life something concrete is known was the Augustinian, Fray Marcelo 
de San Agustín, who was still alive in 1690, but must have been admitted early 
in the century. 


26 We have in our order a brother named Fray Marcelo de San 
Agustín, a native of this town of Malate. He can be considered the 
crown of the Tagalogs for his rare virtue, and for how well he has 
served the convento of Manila in various offices. For all of these God 
has given him ability. For he is the most skillful organist known 
among the Indios, who are in general very skillful with musical 
instruments. He is a composer and master of the chanters and minor 
sacristan, and has made and written many books for the choir. Above 
all he is a great servant of God. He was brought up in the convento 
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from a small child, and still is alive today, though burdened with 
years. His parents were principales, and the place where the church 
and the sacristy of the convento of Manila are at present were houses 
and lands of his grandfather. This was a reason which also contrib- 
‘uted to his being given the habit . . . 


Though Filipino women were likewise excluded from full participation in 
religious life, as has been seen in the case of the convent of Santa Clara, they 
proved to be perhaps more persistent than the men. Though juridically recog- 
nized formal religious life remained closed to them until the end of the Patro- 
nato Real, they managed to create what was its equivalent in all but name and 
law in the beaterio3 movement, beginning in the late seventeenth century. The 
first beaterio envisioned was that of Santo Domingo, originally intended to be 
for both Spanish and Filipino women. But by the time that the obstacles put in 
its way were finally overcome and it was founded in 1696, its membership was 
limited to Spanish women. In the meantime a strictly Indio and mestizo beaterio 
had come into being, under Jesuit encouragement, though not juridically con- 
nected with the Society of Jesus. It would evolve a truly indigenous form of 
religious life, as may be seen to a certain extent even in the relatively brief 
account of its origins and progress to the death of its foundress, the daughter 
of a Chinese father and a Tagalog mother. It would distinguish itself as providing 
a house of retreat for both Indio and Spanish women, and in providing an 
education above the level of the parish schools for Filipino girls. Other beaterios 
would soon follow, an indication of the maturity which had been achieved by 
Filipino Christianity, at least in the metropolitan area, by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 


27 In 1684 the House of Recogidas!® began to be formed in a 
place at the back of our College of Manila. Because of this fact and 
because these women frequently attend our church, to hear Mass, 
to confess, to receive communion, to make the Exercises and per- 
form other acts of devotion, they are commonly known as the 
Beatas de la Compañía. 


The founder of this house of recollection was Ignacia del 
Espiritu Santo, a [ Chinese] mestiza of Binondo. As a girl of twenty- 
one years, seeing that her parents wished her to marry, she deter- 
to become a beata in the Beaterio of Santo Domingo. Desiring to 
prepare herself with a general confession, she came to our college to 
confess to Father Pablo Clain. The latter, to have a better knowledge 


9 A beaterio was a community of women (beatas), voluntarily living a com- 
mon life, devoted to pious exercises. lt had no official canonical status in the 
Church as a convent of nuns or a religious order would. 


ag Recogida here is more or less equivalent to beata, a woman living in recol- 
lection and prayer. Later on in the selection it seems to refer to a group of 
women who lived in the beaterio, but perhaps only for a time. They were dis- 
tinct from the beatas, who for all practical purposes were living permanent- 
ly as religious in the strict sense, though without having that official status in 
church law. 
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of her, told her to go to the house of the Mother of the Congrega- 
tion,11 


There God inspired her to remain to serve His Majesty, and 
though her parents could have maintained her adequately, she 
resolved to earn her living by the sweat of her brow, making use of a 
needle and scissors, which were the only things she had taken from 
her house. Shortly afterwards a niece of hers, Christina Gonzalez, 
went to visit her. Influenced by the exhortations of her aunt, she 
remained with her. Similarly Theodora de Jesús, Ana Margarita, and 
other persons to the number of nine remained there. 


The reputation of the exemplary life of that retreat spread, and 
many young Indio and mestizo girls from various towns came to live 
in that house, to the number of thirty-three. But since the house 
was small and Mother Ignacia did not have the means to support so 
many peopie, she stopped admitting them for the time being, until 
she could build a larger house. They were living in the greatest 
poverty, for they scarcely had a little rice to eat, and to get a bit of 
salt, they went to ask it as alms from Fr. Andrés Serrano, the Rector 
of the Colegio de San José, and to cook the rice they went about the 
streets gathering what little sticks they found. 


Mother Ignacia exhorted her companions to suffer those hard- 
ships and poverty with constancy and encouraged them to do pen- 
ance to move God to have pity on them. Mother Ignacia went out 
with a rope around her neck, and the others pulled her all around 
the house; she carried a heavy cross on her shoulders; she prostrated 
herself on the ground so that the others might walk on her, and she 
stayed with her arms in the form of a cross in the sun at midday. The 
others imitated her and every night they took severe disciplines, 
slept little, and spent much of the night in prayer. They were always 
in darkness because they had nothing to give light. Hence they took 
their supper before sunset, except on moonlit nights when they had 
supper at eight o’clock on the batalan [bamboo porch], using banana 
leaves, since they had no plates. Because of the poverty in which 
they lived and the excessive penances they periormed, almost ail 
the beatas became sick. 


They went to Pampanga to ask alms, where they gave them 
enough to fili two bancas, and the bancas also. Their reputation was 
now such in the city with their way of life, prayer, and frequenting 
the sacraments and penances, that not only the Spaniards, but the 
mestizos and Indios gave them many alms. With these and what 


ll the meaning of this phrase is obscure. Perhaps it refers to the house of 
the foundress of the Beaterio de Santo Domingo, which, however, did not come 
into existence as an institution until 1696, and then only for Spanish women. 
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they earned by needlework, they were able to enlarge the house and 
to support more than thirty beatas. Since their number was now so 
large, they were given confessors and spiritual fathers and rules and 
a stable manner of life in community, with a variety of occupations 
and an excellent time-order. In the morning they have their mental 
prayer, go to our church, where they hear several Masses and perform 
other devotions, then return to the house to work at sewing, to 
pound rice, to cook, and other things. They have their spiritual read- 
ing, their examinations of conscience, their penances, public mor- 
tifications, and other devout exercises; they go to confession and 
communion frequently; every year they make the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, divided into several groups. A Father gives them the 
points of meditation in Tagalog in a chapel of our church where 
they come for their devotions. They have teachers of various matters, 
assist at all the sermons and functions of our church, and thus they 
have gone on increasing daily in number, perfection, and great esteem 
in the islands, 


At present, in addition to the beatas, there are several Spanish 
girls who are brought up there as boarders, and learn to sew, and 
other accomplishments, besides a Christian life and frequency of the 
sacraments. There are today fifty professed beatas, thirteen novices, 
thirty women in retirement [recogidas], who are Indias, twenty 
Spanish girls, who are boarders, and four negro women. Every year 
some Spanish women and many Indio and mestizo women from 
this region retire there to make the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
This is a source of much spiritual fruit to them and of profit to their 
towns. What has always been a source of wonder to me is that in 
spite of their large number and of being all Indias or mestizas, 
governed by themselves, in more than seventy years they have not 
given reason for talk in the commonwealth. Rather they have given 
much edification to all by their devotion, humility, application to 
work and to the Spiritual Exercises. May God give them persever- 
ance, and not permit that there be introduced any relaxation or dis- 
order which might destroy in a day the work of so many years. ... 


Mother Ignacia, the foundress of this house of retirement, died 
on 10 September 1748. She was a truly valiant woman, for she not 
only overcame the great difficulties which she met in this foundation 
from the beginning even to the end, but she overcame with extra- 
ordinary constancy three kinds of indolence very difficult to over- 
come — that natural to the country, that connatural to her sex, and 
that which is so deeply inborn in the race. She was mortified, 
patient, devout, spiritual, zealous for the good of souls. She was so 
humble that she proved it in what I believe to be the greatest way in 
this matter, by insisting on abdicating the government of that house 
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without letting herself be overcome by that desire to command, 
which like a cancer proper to this region, corrupts everything from 
the cedar to the hyssop. She was honored at her burial, which was 
in our church, by some ecclesiastics and Spaniards, who carried her 
coffin. ... 


Fr. Juan Delgado, S.J., a veteran missionary in the Visayas, expressed 
ideas shared by many missionaries, who preferred the simple but sincere faith of 
the rural people to the more sophisticated and Hispanized urban Filipinos. 
Though vestiges of ancestral superstitions still remained among them, he 
admitted, by the same token they were uncontaminated by the vices of the 
Spaniards and lived a quiet patriarchal life under the guidance of the missionary. 


28 For a clear understanding of what is said in this chapter, I judge 
it is necessary to divide the Indios into two classes, both the Tagalogs 
and the Visayans, or those of other provinces in these islands. The 
first group is that of those who brought up in Manila or the nearby 
towns, no matter what nation they belong to, and likewise those who 
reside in Cebu and the other capitals of the islands where there are 
Spaniards or alcaldes mayores or others who pass there for com- 
mercial purposes. . . The second class of Indios is that of those who 
are brought up in the parishes far from Manila and from the capitals, 
where the Spaniards do not come nor ever treat with them. On feast- 
days they come to the church, hear Mass and the sermon, and after- 
wards, until the next week, they return to their fields. It is true that 
these Indios are more rustic and uncultured and preserve to a great 
extent the ancient customs and even the superstitions and false 
beliefs which the old people teach them. As a result the faith is less 
alive in them ordinarily. Nonetheless they are simple and sincere 
people. They have a great reverence for their ministers, they are 
obedient, hardworking, and not so given to vices as those who deal 
with Spaniards, Sangleys,12 and mestizos continually. For this reason 
they do not cause so much difficulty to the ministers because they 
easily submit to them, and the latter can obtain whatever they wish 
from them with a little work and patience, instructing them and 
admonishing them and thus bringing forth much fruit and profit for 
their souls. ... 


The definition given by certain modern authors who have more 
experience as professors than as parish priests of Indios does not in 
reality fit both these classes of Indios. .. . Moreover the authors we 
have mentioned show by the harshness and bitter and cutting lan- 
guage they use that they have little love and affection for the Indios. 
As a result, what is a lack of capacity and an excess of rusticity, 
seems to them a confused chaos, in which they do not distinguish 


12 Chinese. 
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various groups nor perceive the different classes. Love and affection 
does a great deal to form a kinder opinion. 


Though the life in the provinces was very simple in comparison to that of 
Manila, it was not totally static or somnolent by any means. Murillo Velarde's 
description of the daily and annual cycie of Christian life is undoubtedly more 
true of the provincial cabeceras than of the more distant visitas or barrios, but 
it is evident how much the entire social and cultural life of the ordinary rural 
Filipino was permeated with religious practice, and how deeply the faith had 
been built into the community. Particularly notable is the sense of Christian 
community, which brought the whole town together to mourn not only at the 
funerals of their townmates, but even of strangers who happened to die among 
them. The pre-Hispanic isolation and exclusiveness of the often mutually hostile 
barangays had been transformed by the bond of Christian brotherhood by the 
eighteenth century. 


29 Every day the boys and girls, up to fourteen years old more or 
less, hear Mass. .. Afterward they sing all the prayers, and then go to 
the school. At ten o*clock the bell is rung and they go to the church 
to visit the Blessed Sacrament where they recite the Salve to the 
Virgin as well as the Alabado.*% Then they go out singing the prayers 
in procession to some cross in the town. At 2 P.M. they return to the 
school, and at 4 or 5 they go back to the church, where they recite 
the rosary and then go out in procession singing the prayers. 


On Saturdays, not only the boys and girls recite the prayers but 
also the baguntaos and dalagas — who are the older young men and 
girls who do not yet pay tribute — and likewise the acolytes, the 
choir-boys, and the barbatecasi* In the afternoon the people all 
recite the rosary and the chanters and musicians sing the mysteries 
and the litany. On Sundays the boys go out around the town with a 
banner, singing the prayers, to call the people together. The priest 
says the Mass, which the musicians accompany with instruments and 
voices, and afterwards the whole town recites all the prayers togeth- 
er, as well as a brief series of questions and answers on the principal 
mysteries of the faith and an instruction on the manner of baptizing, 
which is called tocsohan. In this manner there are many who are well 
instructed to help people to die well and to baptize in case of neces- 
sity. . . The priest preaches a moral sermon, and ordinarily calls the 
roll, to see if the Indios fail to attend Mass. In the afternoon all the 
young come together to pray — the boys and girls, the acolytes, 
choir-boys, barbatecas, dalagas, and baguntaos. Afterward the Father 
goes down to the church and asks questions, and explains the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and baptizes. On Thursdays there is no class, since it is 


184 prayer or hymn in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 


14 The meaning of this word is unknown to me; it apparently refers to boys 
who have something to do with the liturgical services, possibly as musicians. 
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a holiday. Every Saturday there is a sung Mass of the Virgin, and in 
the afternoon the priest sings the Salve of the season... 


The nine days before Christmas there is a sung Mass very early 
in the morning, done with great solemnity before a large concourse 
of people. These Masses, called Misas de Aguinaldo, for the conserva- 
tion of Christianity in the Indios, receive an indulgence. Whenever 
the host is raised at Mass a signal is given with the bell, so that the 
whole town may adore it; the Indics, even to the little ones who do 
not know how to speak, join their hands and lift them to heaven in 
sign of adoration, while in the church a motet is sung for the same 
purpose, according to the fashion of the primitive Church. In many 
ways this Christian community resembles the primitive Church... 


In general the Indios have the greatest esteem and respect for 
the priests. When they see them, they rise, take off their hats, and 
kiss their hand, and sometimes fall on their knees to speak to them, 
especially if they are going to ask them pardon for some fault they 
have committed. They bear with patience the penances given them 
by the priests; they obey promptly every command given them. Even 
the little ones who do not know to taik run when they see the Father 
in the street, kneel down and kiss his hand, and go back, very 
content with this. In any church function the whole town works 
gladly, from the oldest to the youngest, in setting up altars and 
adorning the churches. The house servants pray in the morning, then 
read, write, and perform their duties, after hearing Mass. In the 
evening they do some spiritual reading, recite the rosary, and before 
retiring visit the Blessed Sacrament and sing the Salve to the Virgin. 
During the year they frequent the sacraments. 


In all our towns there is a congregación of the Blessed Virgin 
endowed with many indulgences and favors. The congregantes are 
very fervent, attend church regularly, and perform many exercises of 
devotion and piety, especially on Saturdays. The women congre- 
gantes sweep the church very early, adorn the statues, put roses and 
other flowers on the altars, and bring in burning perfumed incense. 
The priest says the litany before the image of our Lady, while the 
congregantes answer, and afterward he gives them a sermon, or they 
read a pious book, or the rules and indulgences, or the names of the 
saints for the month are distributed. There are some who frequent 
the sacraments during the year, going to confession and communion 
on the more solemn days, especially on the feasts of the Virgin and 
before getting married. It is a widespread custom among the Indios 
to go to confession and communion on the feast of their patron 
saint. In the afternoon those who have received communion come 
to the church for a period of prayer. When the time for giving 
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birth is near, the women go to confession and communion and 
remain in the town. Thus it is very rare that an Indio dies without 
the sacraments, except in the case of a sudden accident, because at 
the insistence of the parish priests they are taught to call the Father 
as soon as a sick person is in danger. Many Indios hear Mass daily, 
recite the rosary in their homes in alternation, as well as on the roads 
and while they are sailing. They say the litanies and sing the Salve 
with the finest harmony, so that the praises of God and of His 
Mother resound in all parts. They offer the Church the first fruits of 
their harvests, they bring the seeds, the images, the funeral shrouds, 
and other things to be blessed. After childbirth they offer their 
infants to the Virgin on Saturday and receive a blessing. They have 
Masses offered for the souls in purgatory and offer various candles 
and alms to the Virgin and to the saints. At Mass they furnish light 
with lighted candles, they give food to the poor on Holy Thursday, 
and give other alms, according to their means. They make pilgrimages 
and vows at the most celebrated sanctuaries, they read spiritual 
books, and practice other devotions. When they bring their angeli- 
tos1B to be buried, they adorn them carefully with birds’ wings, 
palms, garlands, flowers, and lights, even when the parents are very 
poor, for the others in the town help them so that they may bring 
them with the propriety and solemnity which the Ritual asks for. 
In the burials of adults the whole town accompanies them, all 
dressed in mourning from the captain even to the bilango.18 And 
although the deceased may come from another town or be some 
unknown wretch who dies there, those of the town and the chanters 
accompany the body with great charity and edification. Those who 
are most distinguished in this regard are the congregantes, by whose 
zeal and good conduct the Christian community of these islands is 
preserved and makes progress. They are the select of the select, like 
the soldiers of Gideon,1” and can be called the religious among the 
Indios. 


The functions of Holy Week, the principal feasts, and the proces- 
sions are carried out with great solemnity and pomp. In their houses 
they make little altars, which they adorn with various holy pictures 
and images, and on their arms they paint crosses, and almost all wear 
the rosary around their necks. When the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed, they accompany it and keep vigil in the church with many 


15 Children who had died in infaney. 

16 Though in modern Tagalog the word means prisoner, in the eighteenth 
century it apparently was equivalent to alguacil, i.e., the local constable, accord- 
ing to the classic Tagalog Vocabulario of Noceda and Sanlúcar (1754). The cap- 
tain in the text was the gobernadorcilio, 


17 An allusion to the seventh chapter of the Book of Judges. 
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candles. In the processions of Holy Week there are many bloody 
flagellations and other very severe penances. In Lent there is a 
flagellation during the Miserere?® on three days. But this has fallen 
into disuse to a considerable extent, and in many places it is little 
more than a ceremony. In all the towns there is a church choir with 
musical intruments as well as voices, at least sufficient to celebrate 
fittingly the feasts, solemnities, and the divine offices. Moreover, in 
some places there are excellent instruments and voices, and all these 
chanters are acquainted with solfa, something not found in all of 
Christendom. Every Saturday and Sunday Prime is chanted in. choir. 
The stations and offices of Lent, of the dead, and others during the 
year are done so skillfully and with such good order as to arouse 
devotion and tenderness in the hearers. They use holy water in their 
houses and have a great devotion to the Holy Cross, which they put 
in their houses, on the roads, and in the fields. The adornment of the 
churches with retables, images, silver ornaments, lamps, decorations, 
a multitude of candles, and the magnificence of the churches are so 
extraordinary that no one would believe that in this last corner of 
the world religion would possess such luster, nor Christianity be so 
deeply rooted, nor divine worship be carried out with such splendor. 
This has been achieved by the zeal of the missionaries, with efficacy, 
with piety, and by their kind treatment of the natives. But if used 
with discretion, the spur also helps not a little: “he who spares the 
rod, hates his son.” ... 


One can perceive easily in Murillo’s account how central a role the parish 
priest played in the Christian community, truly the father of his people. Else- 
where Murillo gives a graphic description of the problems and woes of the mis- 
sionary, whether from external enemies or from the natural troubles of climate, 
distance, and petty misunderstandings. Father Murillo’s pessimism should, how- 
ever, perhaps be taken with a grain of salt, as at times he would appear to have 
been somewhat afflicted with that “melancholy which like a diseased root 
makes bitter and insipid all one’s actions,” of which he speaks. It is also ap- 
parently to Father Murillo that his colleague, Father Delgado, refers when he 
speaks of “certain modern authors who have more experience as professors 
than as parish priests of Indios.” Delgado wrote his book just five years after 
the appearance of Murillo’s, though it was not published until the nineteenth 
century. 


30 Happy is he who without failing in his obligations is able to 
conserve his health without loss. For in a short time certain infir- 
mities take root here which are a slow and lifelong and very trouble- 
some martyrdom. One disease which is almost proper to these coun- 
tries is a kind of profound melancholy, which like a diseased root 
makes bitter and insipid all one’s actions. Sometimes it disturbs the 
mind and even causes one to tire of life itself. Tenaciously it op- 


18 Psalm 51. 
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presses the soul, so that one needs great courage and help from on 
high not to be discouraged in the ministry. All this is the effect of 
the solitude and of finding one's nature suffocated with continual 
troubles and annoyances which the administration of a parish brings, 
It is not easy to únderstand without seeing it oneself what strange, 
irregular, and extraordinary ways there are to suffer here. ... 


In addition to this there is the continuous fear of invasions of 
Moros, from whose barbarous and inhuman cruelty one can only be 
saved by fleeing to the mountains through brambles and forests and 
swamps and rocks. Along the coast from lligan to Zamboanga I 
have seen with great sorrow various churches and towns burned to 
the ground. The ministers saw themselves in the greatest risk of 
being taken captive or killed, and in their flight they suffered un- 
speakable hardships. Nor are there lacking dangers even among the 
Indios themselves. Just a short time ago, Fr. Joseph Lamberti suf- 
fered a traitorous death in Hagna, and in Inabangan Fr. Gaspar de 
Morales suffered the same in 1746.19 Others have been waylaid, 
others have been wounded, others have been victims of witchcraft, 
so that in everything there is danger. .. . 


In the Tagalog regions there are not so many voyages or trips 
to be taken, although they are not completely lacking. But on the 
other hand there are other hardships, for the ministers bear the 
whole weight of sermons, of missions, of Lent, of novenas, and 
other functions, as well as sharing the pulpit of Manila. The solitude 
and lack of various conveniences is almost the same in the towns. 
Although the Indios are as foolish as the others, they are not so 
simple but clever and cunning. They do not use lances nor daggers 
against the ministers but they use stories and gossip and calumnies. 
In almost all the towns there are some who have been clerks of the 
Spaniards and are accustomed to petitions and lawsuits. They easily 
induce the Indios to tell a thousand stories, because through their 
frequent communications with the Spaniards they have gotten a 
taste for stamped paper. And if the Father goes after them, in an 
instant some few of them join together and make up a petition 
against the minister which is immediately filled with signatures and 
crosses. Many times what Bishop Montenegro tells happens, namely, 
that when a certain visitor considered impossible a complaint that 
some Indios presented to him against their parish priest, he began 
to examine one of those wh» had signed. Seeing that he said amen 
to everything without hesitation, he suspected that the whole thing 
was a calumny. Then, very cleverly he said to him, “Look here man, 


19 The revolt of Dagohoy, which lasted till 1829. 
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in this petition it says that one Sunday after the prayers your parish 
priest killed King David.” “Yes, Sir,” answered the Indio, “I saw it 
myself.” With this the prudent judge recognized the falsity of the 
whole petition... . . Great courage is needed to suffer these calum- 
nies, and it is one kind, and not the least cruel, of martyrdom in the 
Indies. In the rest of the administration of a parish there are hard- 
ships because of the large number of villages, because of the way 
these people are scattered, so that at times they are three and four 
leagues away from the church. The roads are bad, the sun is hot, the 
rainfalls are heavy, with a thousand other inclemencies and incon- 
veniences which have crippled many and taken away the lives of 
others. The variety of offices which the minister has to exercise is so 
great that he has to be preacher, teacher, confessor, mediator and 
arbiter of their quarrels, doctor and pharmacist to cure them in their 
infirmities, schoolmaster, master of music, architect, builder, and 
everything for every occasion. For if the minister does not take care 
of everything, soon everything will be lost.... 


In a less melancholy mood, Murillo elsewhere gives some sensible advice to 
parish priests. Reading it closely, one can perceive not only the importance to 
the life of a town which the priest had, but also some of the pitfalls to which he 
might easily be subject. 


31 He should avoid contests and altercations with the alcaldes, but 
neither should he allow them to raid his flock. Let him defend his 
jurisdiction without usurping that of others. He ought not to play 
the alcalde if he does not want the alcalde to play the pastor. If he 
cannot make the natives settle their differences amicably, he should 
by all means allow them to have recourse to the alcalde, who will 
settle the dispute with dispatch — by appropriating whatever the 
dispute was about, 


He ought not to be a stranger to books — as long as they are not 
all account books. He should advise the natives how to govern their 
community, but he should let them do it themselves. The desire to 
order people about is a kind of itch in the Philippines; let each one 
then, seratch his own itch that God has given him. 


He should be against sin, but not against innocent games and 
diversions, for these leave no time for sinful ones. Let him banish 
drunkenness but not drink, at least not altogether or for all. For if 
the parish priest enjoys his glass of wine, why may not the natives 
enjoy it too, in moderation? It is wrong for him to go about pouring 
out people’s wine and smashing their wine jars; whence does he get 
the right to do this? Such imprudent zeal is what prompts the light- 
headed among the laity to remark that priests who set out to suffer 
martyrdom in the missions turn out to be tyrants when they get 
there. ... 
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Let him not hesitate to bring the sacraments to the sick in the 
farms, if it can be done with reverence. Let him insist on the children 
coming to school, for much good results from this; but let him not 
hound them so much as to make them hate it. Let him collect 
church fees, but not with the rigor of a galleon merchant. Let the 
natives see that their pastor seeks their souls, not their money; and 
let him remember that he came all the way from Europe to feed, 
not to fleece his flock.... 


Let him forbid his parish to wandering drones, for such vagrants 
bring many evils in their train, all the more so if they are white trash. 
Let him be seen more often at the bedside of the sick than at 
weddings, sports, and dances. He should let the usages of the folk 
alone as long as there is nothing seriously wrong with them. Above 
all, let him not introduce novelties in worship, the government of the 
church, or the administration of the sacraments. 


Great though the influence of the parish priest might be, the Filipinos 
were by no means passive recipients of Spanish Christianity. In spite of the 
missionaries’ efforts to stamp out animistic survivals, not only old customs but 
at times even superstitious practices survived, as Father Delgado noted in the 
passage already cited above. Though the missionaries had no tolerance for 
syncretism, probably most looked as tolerantly as Father Delgado on such rural 
pre-Hispanic survivals, as long as they were not positively in contradiction with 
Christian belief. Even on the institutional level, Spanish determination to in- 
troduce changes could often be met by concerted Filipino resistance, partic- 
ularly if the interests of the principales were concerned. Thus, though the more 
oppressive form of slavery, the aliping sagigilid, had been generally abolished by 
the end of the sixteenth century, even the measures taken at the Synod of 
Manila in the 1580s to provide for the gradual elimination of the status of 
aliping namamahay as well, had not proved effective. Nor did the audiencia feel 
capable of enforcing a royal cedula of 1679 on the subject, given the general 
opposition it met with from the principales. Though the abolition was finally 
carried out at the end of the century, rather than simply disappearing, the insti- 
tution of aliping namamahay seems to have been metamorphosed into the semi- 
feudal relationship of kasamé to landlord, or the more diffused caciquismo, 2 


32 Of your Majesty’s territories which lie within the jurisdiction of 
this royal audiencia there are some slaves owned by Spaniards, but 
incomparably more who are owned by your Majesty’s native subjects, 

... Before their conversion to Christianity it was an accepted prac- 
tice among them to sell themselves to slavery, or to be reduced to 
slavery for failure to pay a debt, or in punishment of some crime, or 


20 The aliping sagigilid were chattel slaves, who could be bought and sold; 
the aliping namamahay, though possessing their own houses, as the term implies, 
had certain obligations of field labor and other services to their master, analo- 
gous to European serfdom. The kasama was a sharetenant. Cacique, a West 
Indian term, was used by the Spaniards at times for Filipino principales. In the 
context here it refers to the patron-client relationship which characterized 
nineteenth-century society, whether based on landowning or on other political 
and economic factors. 
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because they had offended a chief; and all a slave's descendants 
inherited the state of slavery... 


A cedula of his Majesty, King Philip IH, dated 8 August 1609, 
ordered this royal audiencia to submit a report on this question, but 
nothing was apparently done about it, for the practice of slavery in 
these various forms has continued up to the present. For this reason 
the promulgation of your Majesty’s cedula [of emancipation] of 1679 
and the consequent freeing of many of these slaves caused such a dis- 
turbance among your Majesty’s native subjects, to whom they 
belonged, that your president and oidores were obliged to suspend 
the execution of said royal cedula, insofar as it concerned the slaves 
of the natives, pending your Majesty’s decision on the matter. 


Another custom which the missionaries struggled against in vain was that 
of bride service, by which the prospective groom served in the house of the 
bride’s parents, often for a long period, before the marriage. Though the mis- 
sionaries denounced it often, as being an occasion of sin, they could not con- 
demn it absolutely, as they had, for example, polygamy. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century they still had to confess that they had not been able to 
abolish the custom, in spite of their efforts. 


33 This dowry or bigaycaya was given (and is still given) before the 
wedding with all the solemnity which existed among them, with the 
assistance of a great number of maguinoos,”! relatives and friends of 
both the bride and the groom. The crosses on the coins are kissed 
(these are counted and exhibited in public) in confirmation of, and 
to give strength to, the agreements. This is followed by feasting and 
rejoicing. The use of this bigaycaya is not the same in all towns. In 
some, all of it becomes the property of the parents of the bride, by 
way of trade in which they sell their daughter (as is done in Meso- 
potamia) for a just price. If the men do not have the means with 
which to buy them immediately, innumerable sins follow, both of 
them living in sin even with the knowledge of the parents them- 
selves, the young men acting as servants in the house, but being 
passed off as sons to cover up and justify whai is evil. Great efforts 
are being made to abolish this diabolical abuse, but much effort is 
still needed. Under the name of catipados2 (which is the name 
given to those who are engaged to be married) they live in a legiti- 
mate concubinage all the time they do not have what is needed for 
the bigaycaya. And once the bigaycaya is turned over, the poor 
bride and groom end up in extreme want, as the parents of the bride 
have taken everything. 


21 The elite or principales. 


22 A Hispanized term from the Tagalog tipan, meaning agreement or cove- 
nant. 
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In other towns this money is put to better use, because with it 
they make all kinds of dresses for the bride, and they pay for one- 
half of the expenses of the wedding, which are usually large, and for 
the parish stole fees, so that little is left over for the parents of the 
bride. This is what I have seen practiced where I have been. These 
and other ogalis [ugali] (which means customs) must come from 
ancient times, passed from father to son, likewise the differences 
depending on their origin. 


The contributions of the Church to the human and sociocultural develop- 
ment of the Filipino people have been manifold. In the field of written literature 
in the vernacular, the role of the Church was primary, for in the absence of any 
pre-Hispanic written literature (though there was considerable oral literature) or 
knowledge of printing, it was the missionaries who produced not only the first 
religious books, but also the dictionaries, grammars, and other aids to learning 
the vernaculars. Though these were, of course, primarily intended to assist the 
missionaries to learn the languages of their people, they also had the effect of 
standardizing the hitherto unwritten languages and making universal the use of 
the handier Roman alphabet. A nineteenth-century account gives a partial sum- 
mary of major works of the missionaries in the principal Philippine languages. 
Though not as frequently printed, there were many other works in the less 
widely used languages, which are not mentioned here, but which existed in 
manuscript form and continued to circulate. 


34 The Franciscan Fray Francisco de la Trinidad was the first to 
compose verses in Tagalog and beautiful prose in his Vidas de santos 
franciscanos. The Dominican Francisco de San José, who arrived in 
the Philippines in 1593, introduced the printing press into the coun- 
try, learned the Chinese language, composed two grammars (one for 
Spaniards to learn Tagalog and the other for Tagalogs to learn 
Spanish), and in the language of the natives wrote a book on the 
mysteries of the rosary, a treatise on the last things, and a great 
number of religious poems. 


Fray Bernardino de Jesús is well known for his Arte del 
Idioma Tagalog, the Jesuit Diego de Bobadilla for his grammar, Fray 
Pedro de Buenaventura for his Diccionario, Fray Alonso de Santa 
María for his translation into Tagalog of the dictionary [catechism ] 
of Bellarmine, Fray Antonio de San Gregorio for his Tagalog ex- 
planation of the mysteries of the faith. Fray Jerónimo Montes 
translated into Tagalog the Guía de Pecadores of Fray Luis de 
Granada. Fray Miguel de Talavera translated a large part of the 
Sacred Scripture and books of the holy Fathers. Fray Diego de la 
Asunción translated the Bible into Tagalog and composed a 
grammar, a dictionary, and a cullection of sermons. The Augustinian 
Herrera wrote a treatise on the love of God and a poem on the life 
of the Savior. All of these names belonged to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
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In the eighteenth century such activity was even greater. Fray 
Domingo de los Cantos composed in 1703 a magnificent dictionary 
of which new editions have been made since; the last is that of 1837. 
Fray Sebastián Totanes in 1745 published his Arte de la Lengua 
Tagala and his manual in Tagalog for the administration of the sacra- 
ments. His grammar is still considered by many as the best that has 
been written for that language. Fray Tomás Ortiz published the 
Arte y reglas de la lengua Tagala and Fray Melchor Oyanguren his 
Tagalismo elucidado. The missionaries Diego de Alay and Francisco 
Bencuchillo are notable for many works. The latter translated into 
Tagalog the Flos Sanctorum of Father Rivadeneyra. 


The name of the Jesuit Noceda will be always famous in the 
annals of philology. In 1753 he published his great Diccionario 
tagalo, together with Father Sanlúcar, another scholar of pure gold. 
After Noceda and Sanlúcar Fray Juan dei Viso and Miguel Brena 
should be cited. 


The Visayan language has not been less studied and cultivated 
by the religious of the Philippines. In 1637 the Augustinian Alonso 
Méntrida published the first Visayan dictionary, and afterwards a 
grammar, of which another edition was published in 1818. The excel- 
lent linguist Father Sánchez published in 1711 his great Visayan 
dictionary. Cristóforo [Cristóbal] Jiménez was a tireless cultivator 
of the Visayan tongue, as is shown by his collection of sermons, his 
treatises on various religious matters, and especially his poetry. 
Velarde recounts that he composed Tagalog verses with more facility 
and inspiration than in his native language. He is called the classic 
poet of Visayan. 


Fray Juan de Ayora, the Jesuits Sanvitores and Tejada, Fray 
Diego Patifio, and many cthers deserve special mention for their 
grammatical and literary works in Visayan. All those who are lovers 
of scholarship lament still the shipwreck in which the missionary 
Pimentel perished and with him his books in Tagalog and Visayan 
and other languages and dialects of the Philippines. 


The Bicol language was cultivated by the Franciscan Marcos de 
Lisboa, Fray Andrés de San Agustin and Fray Domingo Martinez. 
The ilocano dialect was studied by Fray Francisco López, whose 
Arte de la iengua ilocana was printed for the first time in Manila in 
1617, and was reprinted in 1793 and 1849. The missionaries José 
Carbonell and Miguel Albiot also wrote in Ilocano. 


Tagalog literary forms, such as the dalit, were made use of for religious 
books from the seventeenth century, and though the great majority of novenas, 
catechisms, and other pious books were translations from the Spanish, they also 
came to take on a distinctively Filipino form in many cases. The most significant 
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literary-religious work has been the Pasyon. Though some early pasyons are 
simply translations of Spanish works, like the seventeenth-century Ilocano 
pasyon of Megía, which was a translation of sermons of San Vicente Ferrer, the 
Tagalog pasyon of Gaspar Aquino de Belen, first published in 1704, contains 
many typically Filipino folk elements and values. The folk imagination con- 
tinued to be at work, sometimes too exuberantly, in the pasyon, as may be 
gathered from the critical comments of Father Martínez de Zúñiga at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. But at the same time the pasyon played an 
important part in forming and strengthening the Christian religious values of the 
ordinary Filipino. Hence, in spite of the failure of the Spanish missionaries to 
provide the vernacular Bible, the pasyon did bring the Scriptures to the masses 
of Filipinos, even illiterates, in a substantive way. 


35 Both men and women are much attached to reading verses. 
They represent them dramatically as they read them and are tireless 
in this. Every night during Lent passing through the streets one can 
be sure to hear the Pasión de Nuestro Señor Jesucrisio recited in 
verse in many houses. A Franciscan Father, seeing this inclination of 
theirs, put it in verse for them and had it printed. Though it is well 
done and, as they themselves admit, the verse lively and well written, 
they do not wish to read this one but rather other Pesiones which 
they have made themselves, full of fables which they like very much 
because they emphasize the marvelous, something which they espe- 
cially enjoy. These fabies do not contain anything against religion. 
Nonetheless many parish priests forbid them to read them, because 
besides the foolishness which is found in them, the young men and 
women often make use of the pretext of reading the Pasion in order 
to make love to each other. 


From the beginning the Church had interested itself not only in the 
spiritual needs of the Filipinos, but also in their material welfare. Right down 
to the nineteenth century the Church played the major role in helping the 
ordinary Filipino to improve his methods of agriculture, so as to be able to live 
a more decent human life. Though exact data is lacking, the use of the Spanish 
word araro in Philippine languages for plow makes clear that, even among the 
lowland peoples, at least the iron plow drawn by the carabao must have been 
introduced by the missionaries — it seems unlikely that the conquistadores, all 
of whom became hidalgos in the Indies, for whom tilling the soil was beneath 
their dignity, could have been the ones. The role of the missionaries is explicitly 
documented for upland groups like the Isinay and others in the eighteenth 
century. 


36 The peopies who were converted in olden times had a higher 
level of culture, dwelt in the lowlands, and lived in more orderly 
fashion, planting and harvesting what was necessary for their sus- 
tenance. But these peoples of whom we are speaking, besides being 
very rustic in their manners, scarcely know anything of agriculture, 
generally living as they do by hunting. The little planting they do is 
done in this way. First they clear the weeds and underbrush from a 
small piece of land with some knives such as butchers use. After- 
wards they go along, making little holes in a line with the point of 
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their knife, and into these holes they throw a few grains of seed 
without any further plowing or anything else to speak of. As a result, 
the harvest.they gather is always very small. They exercise just as 
. little diligence for the small amount of sugar cane which they plant, 
from which, when mature, they press out the juice and make a 
certain kind of wine to drink in their feasts. After cutting the grass 
from the ground close to the roots, they make little holes and after- 
wards put in them small pieces of tops of mature sugar canes, which 
they have cut off. Because of this way of life, it is necessary to take 
measures to provide those who are ‘converted with the necessary 
means of sustenance, lest for lack of it they go wandering about. As 
soon as baptisms begin, the missionaries look for work animals for 
them and everything else necessary for agriculture. Frequently the 
Father is the first to begin to plow and to sow, directing them in 
this fashion, that they may learn. The same is done with the harvest. 
They do not use any kind of sickles, but go along gathering the grain 
spike by spike. ‘And since it is very little after all, they finish quite 
soon. Once they have been taught to plow, it is necessary to teach. 
them also to reap and to thresh the grain. This is done by the reli- 
gious being the first to begin, so that they may imitate them. in all 
of this, the work is the only thing that the religious get, since they 
yield all the profit of the harvest to these savage peoples. 


Besides improved methods of agriculture; the missionaries were respon- 
sible for introducing a large number of food and other crops, both from Europe 
and especially from America. Some of the more significant — those which were 
to become major export crops in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — 
are enumerated by an exposition of the work of the religious orders written at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. All of those mentioned, however, were 
introduced in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, 


37 The religious, always attentive to their social religious mission, 
did not let pass any occasion to give a new impulse along the road of 
civilization to those simple people who respected and loved them as 
fathers. The droughts in some years lessened the harvest of rice; the 
locusts devoured them in an instant; other unforeseen causes or- 
natural calamities could occasion a grave crisis in a people which was 
growing every day more numerous. In foreseeing what might occur 
in the future, they introduced other supplementary crops. They 
asked for seed corn from Mexico, which is easy to cultivate and gives 
prompt results. They taught the Indios also to plant this and the 
latter came to like it extraordinarily, because it reaches whole 
maturity in forty days and its harvest is abundant. . . . 


More interesting beyond comparison is the introduction of 
cacao into the country by a Jesuit Father, who planted it first of all 
in Palapag. From there he brought it with him when he was trans- 
ferred to Leyte, and planted it there in the garden of his convento. 
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He taught the Indios how to plant it, to take care of it when young, 
and to make use of its valued fruit. Other religious imitated his 
example, and the cultivation of cacao was spread throughout the 
islands. 


Coffee already existed in the islands, but the Indios knew 
nothing of its virtue and excellence. The religious with their practical 
observations and counsels taught their parishioners the help which 
those little grains of so valuable a tree contain. Observing that wild 
coffee gave a bitter fruit, and that that which was cultivated was 
more mild and of superior quality, they taught this to the Indios 
and instructed them on how to form plantations and to transplant 
the coffee plants, spacing them at proper distances and cleansing 
them of insects. 


Anil or indigo grew spontaneously in the country. But the 
Indios were unaware that under its leaves there was an abundant 
source of wealth. The Augustinian, Fr. Matias Octavio, an expert 
naturalist, observed that the pocket or film which the plant con- 
tained beneath the leaves contained a bluish liquid. He performed 
various experiments to make use of this marvelous juice which 
resulted in the precious dye which bears the name of the plant, and 
which the Indios made use of to dye their cloth. The same religious 
taught the Indios to plant it and to make use of it. The provinces 
of Tlocos came to be a market of wealth until the eagerness, avarice, 
and bad faith of the Chinese who carried on the business of sell- 
ing the indigo adulterated it and made it of less worth in foreign 
markets. 


Though the friar haciendas were to become controversial at the time of the 
Revolution, often for reasons which had nothing to do with the alleged pretexts 
for the attacks, it is undeniable that they played a major role in the clearing of 
land, the development of agriculture in central and southern Luzon, and the 
increased prosperity of that region. They were, moreover, the principal sources 
for the introduction of agricultural innovations and large-scale irrigation, which 
would: have been impossible for the ordinary peasant farmer. Though written 
for apologetic purposes, an early twentieth-century account of the benefits 
brought by the Recoleto hacienda of Imus, Cavite, is not the less true for all 
that. 


38 There is scarcely any fact in the history of the Philippines 
attested to by so many documents, as those which the religious 
orders have, to prove the legitimacy of their ownership of their 
haciendas, and to make clear that these haciendas have developed 
agriculture, the prime source of the wealth of the towns. They have 
made healthy large tracts of land which were centers of disease and 
of death for the Indios their inhabitants, especially in the central 
provinces of Luzon. They have stimulated the native to work, 
making use of the spur of the great profit which came to them from 
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the lands which they rented from these haciendas. Finally, the 
haciendas have helped the native form those fortunes which today 
are the principal weapon of which they make use to attack the reli- 
gious orders. . . Hence these notes on the hacienda of Imus, belong- 
ing to the Recoleto Fathers. ... 


The Recoletos can say very well that they do not have a single 
inch of land which they have not bought with their own money, just 
as they can affirm, without fear of being contradicted, that thanks to 
the money they have spent, to the works that have been carried 
out, and to their careful administration, they have succeeded in im- 
proving their hacienda to a truly colossal extent. This is something 
which ought to be considered by the inquilinos?3 or by those who 
call themselves their defenders, in attention to the great benefits 
which have resulted from this for the towns in whose jurisdiction 
the hacienda is located. 


There is another titie, if that resulting from a contract were not 
enough to constitute a right, by which the Recoleto order clearly 
has full and perfect ownership over the hacienda of San Juan de 
Imus. [Description of the 11 years of work to construct 45 irrigation 
dams.]... Without the unceasing labor of the Recoletos, teaching the 
native how to work the land, without the aid to furnish him the 
means for that same work, without those irrigation works, without 
the strong buildings which the Recoletos erected in Imus, S. Nicolas, 
Montinlupa [sic], and Salitran to serve as a bastion to defend the 
whole territory of the hacienda from tulisanes or bandits, the fertile 
hacienda of Imus would be what it was — a tangled thicket, a source 
of physical and moral infection. If then, there are standing in that 
hacienda such rich and flourishing towns as Imus and Bacoor, one 
must confess with Aguinaldo that here the Recoletos have worked 
the miracle of bringing wealth out of nothing, or as he says, have 
created a great agricultural colony. Therefore, for this sole title, 
they have sufficient right to call themselves, and to be in reality, the 
owners and lords of that land. ... 


The passing of the early days of strenuous evangelization with the Chris- 
tianization of the lowland provinces did not mean the end of the missionary 
spirit which had glowed so brightly in the sixteenth century. Toward the end of 
the seventeenth century the Dominicans attempted a mission to the Zambals, 
who had been in contact with Spain and Christianity since the end of the six- 
teenth century, but had never been truly evangelized. Much of the failure of 
Christianity to take root among them seems clearly to have been due to their un- 
willingness to submit to reduction into settled villages under Spanish rule. 


23 The leaseholders, who rented from the hacienda for a fixed sum. In the 
nineteenth century those who are being referred to here were generally wealthy 
people, who in turn subleased the land to their kasamá, who did most of the 
actual tilling of the land, See n, 20, p.175. 
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Though the coercive measures used by the military antagonized them even more, 
eventually the missionaries were able to win their confidence, helped at least in 
part by the contrast between the missionaries’ solicitude and the harshness of 
the military. At the same time, one icoks in vain for the protests by the mis- 
sionaries against the use of force, which would have been characteristic of the 
time of Bishop Salazar. This is perhaps due to the fact that for Spaniards of the 
end of the seventeenth century the Zambals were no longer considered as a free 
people to whom the Gospel had not yet been preached, but as rebels and 
apostates from Spanish rule and Christian life. 


32 Our religious proposed to the Indios of those rancherias as soon 
as they reached Playahonda [Mariveles], to gather into one settle- 
ment in the place they thought best, so that they might be more 
easily instructed and ministered to by the religious. Since they had 
promised to reduce themselves if Dominican missionaries were given 
to them, and since the governor had given them those missionaries, 
they ought also to keep their word. The Indios of Playahonda replied 
that they were not the ones who had gone to Manila with that 
request but those of Buquil. Consequenily the latter ought to be con- 
fronted with that promise, and not they. Thereupon the religious 
summoned those of Buquil, but when they made the same proposal 
to them, the Indios began to offer various excuses. With this our 
religious recognized that ali their promises were feigned, and that 
they were very far from any intention of being reduced. .. . Seeing 
that stronger measures were needed, the Father Vicar-Provincial 
returned to Manila to represent to the governor the rebellion of the 
Zambals. .. . He obtained what he wished, namely, the prohibition 
of trade between the Zambals and the Indios of Pampanga and 
other provinces, in order that, being deprived of that recourse, 
hunger and necessity might compel them to come down from the 
mountains and live in a settlement, so as to sustain themselves. 


But that measure having proved insufficient to make the Zam- 
bals live in fixed villages, the governor issued an edict ordering all 
the Zambals to come down from the mountains under severe penal- 
ties. The edict was proclaimed in Paynaoven [Iba] and in other 
places of that province from which the notice of it could be carried 
to those who were living in the mountains. More than 500 Zambals 
of Buquil came down on the day and to the place assigned. There 
the commander again made known to them the edict and order of 
the governor. Their reply to the proposal was to submit the whole 
matter in common to an Indio called Quiravat, who had been the 
chief agent in begging for our religious as ministers. He said: “Let 
him who wishes to go down to settie do so and be welcome, but as 
for me, I am going to live with my people where I choose.” The 
commander, angered at his boldness, had Quiravat manacled and 
bound. When his Indio companions saw that, they began to discharge 
a cloud of arrows at the commander and his twenty-two soldiers. 
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Thereupon the commander ordered Quiravat to be beheaded, and the 
other Indios retired with the death of twelve of their companions, 
but without having done any harm to the Spaniards. The occurrence 
of that skirmish inspired the Indios with fear, and some, though 
few, came down. But in the following year of 1680, 300 soldiers 
entered the mountains from the Pampanga side and the commander 
of Paynaoven and his men raided them from the other side. Filled 
with great fear, many of the Zambals came down from the moun- 
tains. As a result, it was possible to form or enlarge three villages. . . 
The Indios who descended from the mountains were gathered into 
these three villages, whether out of fear of the Spaniards or through 
the persuasion of the Fathers. .. All that was done at the cost of the 
[Dominican] order, which paid those who built the houses. Those 
houses were built by people of other villages and provinces and given 
already built to the Zambals, for to compel them to build them was 
morally impossible. 


This effort of bringing the Indios to form villages would have 
been of slight use if at the same time they had not been obliged to 
work in making their fields, so that they might have something on 
which to live and not be under the necessity of abandoning their 
villages and returning to the mountains, where they can usually 
live at small cost by hunting and gathering certain roots, without 
the trouble of tilling the soil. As they were unaccustomed to tilling 
the soil, and did not know how to plow or dig, and had no tools 
for that purpose, or even seed for planting; they were provided with 
all this by our religious. At the cost of the order more than fifty 
buffalos or carabaos . . . by which plowing is done in this country, 
were brought there. Many plows were also bought for them, and 
they were also given seed so that they could allege no reasonable 
excuse. Since they did not know how to plow or to plant, salaried 
Indios were brought from other provinces to cultivate the land, so 
that the Zambals might learn from them. After the land had been 
cultivated that first year and the rice had matured, it was given to 
them at the time of harvest, so that they might reap and gather it. But 
so great was the laziness of those Zambals that many of them refused 
to accept it, in order not to have to reap it. But others, having the 
gain so plainly in sight, set to work to reap it and gather it, and since 
they assured themselves of food, they were inclined to work and to 
the cultivation of their fields. . . The religious accompanied them to 
the fields to work, heartily praised those who applied themselves, 
and now and then, in order to inspire them by their example, put 
their hands to the plow. For the religious very well understood that 
if the Indios did not become farmers, they would not be stable in 
the lowlands, but would easily return.to the mountains under the 
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force of necessity. And thus that diligence was necessary in order to 
reduce them to a civilized life and good government. 


All the time the Fathers continued to soften their hardness by 
kindness and mildness, not only by the gentleness with which they 
dealt with them, but much more by the generosity and liberality 
they displayed toward them, providing them with all that was neces- 
sary both for the building of their houses and for the cultivation of 
their fields. . . . The thing which won their affection even more was 
seeing that the Fathers defended them when the soldiers wished to 
employ violence against them, for they took the part of the Indios 
and softened the fury of the soldiers. In this way the Indios came to 
perceive two things: one, that the Fathers were interested in their 
good; and the other, that they were higher than the soldiers, since 
the latter obeyed the religious and desisted from the attempted 
severity when the Fathers ordered or petitioned them. . . As a 
result, within a year the Zambals became so mild and easily con- 
trolled that it caused wonder to see those who formerly had been so 
wild and unmanageable now become so agreeable and domesticated. 


The optimism of the missionaries at the rapid, if troubled, Christianiza- 
tion, proved to be illusive. The discovery of widespread clandestine pagan 
practices led to strenuous efforts to destroy them. Through it all one feels a 
rather different attitude, in spite of the heroism of the missionaries, than the 
patient, persevering process of sixteenth and early seventeenth century evangeli- 
zation. 


40 Although the Indios were apparently Christians, and were 
subject to the teaching of the Fathers, and had abandoned some of 
their ancient customs, and embraced in part the observance of the 
divine law, yet they desired to serve God and the devil at the same 
time, and they desired to embrace matters of the faith in such 
fashion that they should not separate from the ancient worship 
which they paid to the devil in their false gods. They kept this very 
secret among themselves, for, fearing that it would reach the ears of 
the Fathers, they had all sworn an oath to keep that secret. So well 
did they do so that it was never revealed through them. But God 
revealed it in an extraordinary manner to the religious for the welfare 
of those wretched people. We have related ... that Father Domingo 
Pérez baptized a boy in Abucay, the nephew of a priest of the idols, 
who, having been taught to read and write, and being given devout 
books to read, became a very excellent Christian. He and other boys 
whom the Father kept in the convento asked him many questions 
concerning the faith. This he taught and explained to them most 
gladly, so that daily they entered more deeply into its articles and 
mysteries. Three years after the entrance of our religious into that 
district, those boys asked the Father if it was right to do such and 
such things, namely, the idolatries the Indios practiced, and the 
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sacrifices they made to the devil The Father asked them what it 
was that was done, and they, like children, went on to tell whatever 
they had seen their elders do, and whatever they were practicing 
secretly even till then. The Father's grief at such news can well be 
imagined. But dissembling its effects for the time being, in order 
not to frighten them away from the chase, he: charged the lads to 
keep quiet about what they had told him. Summoning the school- 
boys, whom he treated with great affection and kindness, he was 
informed by them with such great clearness on this point that he 
learned who were the priests of those sacrifices and the instruments 
that each one had for their diabolical functions. Charging these 
boys also to keep quiet, he ordered them to tell no one what they 
had told him, so that their parents might not beat them. Having 
learned everything very clearly, and having consulted with God on 
the matter in prayer, the Father resolved when Lent came in 1683 
to put an end to that idolatry, although he knew very well that it 
would be at the cost of great labor and many troubles and dangers. 
For the principal priests of those sacrifices were the leading people 
of the village, and they were respected and venerated by all, and 
could set afoot any treachery against him. Since they had all sworn 
not to reveal the matter, and as he had not yet proved it, it was a 
point in which all had an interest and all would be against him. 


However, having placed all his confidence in God, and with the 
information he possessed on the whole matter, he began to summon 
the principales one after another, and reprehended each one privately 
for the execrable evil he was practising by offering sacrifice to the 
devil. Before the man could deny the truth, he said to him, “You 
have such and such instruments, and with them you sacrificed on 
such and such a day, in company with such and such a person.” 

- To another he said: “You are a priest, and consequently you have 
so many instruments kept in such a place for the sacrifices, by which 
you give to the devil the honor that belongs to God, and as a proof 
of it, you performed that sacrifice on such and such a day...” When 
they saw he was giving them such sure proofs, they considered the 
religious to be a diviner, and gave him the instruments of their 
idolatries. He commenced with the village of Bauguen, whose church 
was dedicated to Santa Rosa. With the aid and favor of the saint he 
collected a number of those instruments, which some gave willingly 
and some reluctantly. He called the children and ordered them to 
break up those instruments; they obeyed immediately. “Now throw 
them into the latrines,” said the Father, “and let the boys perform 
the necessities of nature on them.” They obeyed his order instantly 
and made a mockery and jest of those instrumenis. The Zambais 
were astonished that the Father and the boys were not killed for the 
disrespect they showed to their gods, for they believed that he who 
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touched or profaned such instruments would die. . . And although 
the Father had many troubles on account of that, he stood it all with 
great patience, as he saw that he was upholding the cause of God in 
this. As a result, as we shall see later, they deprived him of life and 
made him a glorious martyr. 


The eighteenth century saw a concerted effort, though attempts had been 
made earlier, to evangelize the pagan peoples of the Cordillera Central. Both the 
Augustinians from llocos and the Dominicans from Cagayan made systematic 
missionary expeditions, generally attempting to detach themselves from the 
punitive military expeditions which had done so much to keep the mountain 
peoples hostile. The missionaries met with considerable success, but just as large- 
scale Christianization seemed probable, the shortage of missionaries at the end 
of the eighteenth century would not only bring an end to the successful evan- 
gelization, but lead to the dissolution of many of the newly Christianized com- 
munities once more, During the eighteenth century, however, some permanent 
progress was made, especially among those peoples, like the Tinguians, who had 
long been in friendly contact with Christianity, but had not embraced it in large 
numbers. One may see clearly that though the process may have been dis- 
couraging for the missionaries, the individual baptisms were a good indication of 
the personal commitment of the new Christians, who were not simply swept 
along by a tide of mass conversions of their people. 


41 The Tinguian people are more gentle and hard working, and live 
at a higher level of culture, inasmuch as they are in frequent contact 
with the Christians near whom they live. For the same reason it is 
easier for the religious to communicate with them. And though 
with regard to receiving baptism they have been rather stubborn for 
many years, not wishing to admit any religious to live among them, 
still the fruit gathered has always been considerable, each year adding 
a number of Christians, as can be seen in the certification of 
Reverend Father Provincial expiained above. In it, speaking of the 
Tinguians, he says that in just two years from the villages immediate- 
ly nearby 156 pagans have been converted to our holy faith by the 
religious. This number, sometimes a little more, sometimes a little 
less, has been the general result. With this little trickle the ministers 
console themselves and do not find any obstacle in going from time 
to time to visit them, going in and out of their territory, moved by 
their holy zeal. Even though when they spoke to them concerning 
our holy law, they replied that the time had not yet come for them, 
and it was impossible to rid them of their stubbornness by any 
reason, still, now this one, now another, are always being disposed 
to receive the influences of heavenly grace. 


Further south, the Igorots were likewise being evangelized from the nearby 
lowlands. Given the distances in the mountains, even though they did not meet 
with hostility any longer, the missionaries proved insufficient in numbers for 
the task, and lowland Christian catechists aided them to reap the harvest. These 
could also help the Igorots to learn the ways of settled life, necessary if they 
were to persevere after baptism. 
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42 Of this great number of souls many have already been baptized, 
and the others are being catechized in order to be baptized. The same 
is being done with others in many little villages which have already 
rendered obedience to the king. But I have not written them here 
because the lists of their names have not yet come to me. The two 
groups are so numerous that they need eight missionaries, not only 
because of the great number of people, but also because of the 
distance of one town from the next, and especially because of the 
impenetrable ruggedness of the trails. The lack of missionaries we 
try to make up for with catechists. So many of these are already 
needed that just for the Igorots bordering on the town of Agoo?4 
twenty catechists are already at work, and they have a great deal to 
do. These catechists are spread through the towns and are paid a 
salary by the Fathers. They are married couples, so that the husbands 
may instruct the men and their wives, the women. They not only 
instruct them in Christian doctrine but also in the manner of cul- 
tivating the land and other matters belonging to a civilized and 
sedentary life. These are the happy beginnings of the famous Igorots, 
who, with the favor of God and the King our lord, from whom we 
hope an increase of ministers and missionaries, promise a very 
marked increase in numbers in a very few years. 


In other areas the Igorots themselves came down from the mountains, at 
least for instruction, in relatively large numbers. Nonetheless, there were no mass 
baptisms, as the complaints of the Igorots over the insistence of the Augustinians 
that they learn their catechism first indicates. 


43 Everyday many new pagans came down to offer themselves for 
baptism and for the service of God and of the King our lord. There 
was a day on which as many as 500 came down. . . Besides their 
being very numerous. . . in certain ones I found special desires to 
receive baptism. Among others, I recall one young man about 
25 years old who was learning the prayers so as to be baptized 
in the town of Namagpacan*% .. . He accused the prior to me be- 
cause he would not baptize him, even though he had already been 
learning the prayers for two months now. The prior told him that 
he should have patience and that he should learn more, because 
he did not yet have sufficient knowledge. To this the Igorot replied, 
“And how is it, Father, that you baptized so-and-so, who is an 
Igorota and knew less than I do, and afterwards, when she was sick, 
you heard her confession? Then why do you not baptize me when I 
know more than she does?” To quiet him it was necessary to give 
him many explanations. 


24 Then a town in Pangasinan; today in La Union. 
23 Today, Luna, La Union. 
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When I arrived at Tamudin, which is a visita of Bangar, one 
Igorot woman, leaning out of the window of her house, began to 
speak to me together with her husband. I thought that they were 
asking for some alms, but even though I gave them some they con- 
tinued their story. So I called the prior so that he might interpret 
for me what those Igorots were saying. He listened to them and told 
me that it was again to accuse him because they had come down 
from the mountain a full month before and he still nad not baptized 
them. The prior told them that once they finished learning the 
prayers he would baptize them. “Then what do I still have to learn?” 
replied the Igorot woman. The prior told her, “The commandments 
of God and of the Church.” She replied to this, “It is true, Father, 
that I still have a few to learn, but the others I already know.” We 
tried to quiet them, offering to baptize them at Easter. Then the 
woman continued accusing her husband of being very hard-headed 
and that her own head ached from trying to teach him what she 
knew, but that he did not learn anything. . . 


Generally, however, there was considerable difficulty in persuading the 
mountain peoples to come down to the lowlands, All such reluctance was not 
due to an unwillingness to embrace Christianity, or even to submit to Spanish 
rule, but very frequently to a very important fear to which the missionaries 
had no answer — the contagion of smallpox, which had disastrous effects on the 
hitherto isolated uplanders, who had little or no immunity to it. 


44 Another great problem is that it is so difficult to rid them of 
their attraction to the mountains. For they greatly detest the idea of 
living in the lowlands, giving various pretexts. Some of these, of 
course, undoubtedly have some force to them. One is the very great 
fear they have of smallpox, a pestilence which has never entered 
their dwellings in the mountains, because they take the following 
means against it. As soon as they have news that an epidemic is 
raging or approaching, they close all the entrances to the mountains 
with trees and underbrush, so that they remain impenetrable. Then 
they spread the word that if anyone dares to enter, they will kill him 
on the spot. . . Thus they keep themselves totally free of this epi- 
demic. Because of this, if one tries to show them certain conveni- 
ences which they would have by living in the lowlands, they immedi- 
ately respond: “And Father, if the smallpox should come, what will 
happen to my children and to my wife?” As a result, there is no one 
who can get them to come down from the mountains. 


The most difficult of all the uplanders to deal with were the remontados 
— those who had been Christians in the lowlands, and for one reason or another, 
good or bad, had fled back to the mountains. Normally the result was the aban- 
donment of Christianity, or a syncretism of old and new beliefs. Among such, 
who knew, or thought they knew, what Christianity had to offer, the missionary 
task was doubly difficult. What was worse, they tended to deter the pagans who 
had never been evangelized from making contact with the missionaries, 
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45 Another mission, in my opinion more difficult than any of 
those previously spoken of, as 1 myself experienced, and in the 
common opinion of all those occupied in it, is the mission which the 
province maintains in a district called Marangley.?8 This district 
consists of very broad and thick forests, with hills so full of under- 
brush and overhanging trees that the sun can scarcely enter... . 


In these forests and hills live many people of different tribes 
mixed together, Christians and pagans. Some are there because they 
are attracted to the mountains from which they came. Others are 
fugitives from justice. Many likewise go there to live at their ease and 
be free from paying tribute and from the fulfillment of the other 
obligations laid on them. Finally many are there because it is the 
territory where they were born as pagans. Living mixed together like 
this with pagans intermarrying with Christians, they mix together a 
thousand superstitions with the law of Jesus Christ. The result is a 
monster, more fierce and difficult to overcome than that famous one 
with which Hercules fought. For the apostates, being entirely cor- 
rupted, are the most difficult to reduce to settled life again, and they 
by their corruption, their persuasion, and their evil customs, pervert 
to a great extent the simplicity of the pagans, just as St. Paul says. 


Their way of life is similar to what has been said of the Zam- 
bals, that is, they live from hunting and from the countless wild 
palm trees of which we have spoken, although they also sow a little 
rice, for which their land gives an incredibly fruitful harvest, even 
though they work it so badly and take so little care of what they 
have sown. As many of them are Christians and learned the mysteries 
of our holy faith, and the pagans among whom they live have count- 
less superstitions, omens, and vain observances, they make a mixture 
of Jesus Christ and of Baal. . . Because among these people are 
generally found the superstitions of the pagans as well as the vain 
beliefs encountered among the peoples of the Philippines before they 
received our holy faith, I thought it best to keep this account of 
them till here. It should be noted at the same time that among the 
Christian peoples one scarcely finds any trace of these superstitions 
any longer, so diligently have the religious worked to extirpate them. 
For they have been able to banish them completely in so short a 
time, even though in our Europe and even in our own Spain, after so 
many centuries, one can still find traces of the ancient paganism... . 


Not only did the religious orders give new attention to the as yet un- 
evangelized regions of the country, but to other parts of Asia and the Pacific as 
well. Though Japan was totally closed to Christianity by the mid-seventeenth 
century, more and more of the friars began to go to China, as weil as to Tonkin, 


26 Tn the area around the present boundary between eastern Pangasinan and d 
Nueva Ecija. 
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in modern Vietnam. The Dominicans and Franciscans had missions in China 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, and the Augustinians also, a few 
decades later. The Dominicans likewise had a mission in Tonkin, which flourish- 
ed in spite of persecution. By the latter part of the seventeeth century not only 
were Tonkinese studying for the priesthood, but the man who was to become 
the first Chinese bishop, Gregory Lo (called López by the Spaniards), had been 
ordained from the University of Santo Tomás, a stark contrast to the failure to 
form a Filipino clergy. 


More closely related to the Philippines was the mission to the Ladrones, or 
as they were now named, Marianas islands. Though Spanish ships had been 
taking on water and supplies in Guam since the time of Magellan, nothing had 
been done to evangelize the Chamorros until Father Diego de Sanvitores was 
struck by the fact of their abandonment as his ship stopped there on the way 
to Manila. Returning a few years later, after many negotiations in high places 
to obtain the foundation of a mission there, Sanvitores and his Jesuit com- 
panions set about the evangelization of the inhabitants. Though their initial 
success was to be interrupted by the martyrdom of Sanvitores and others, as well 
as harsh repressive measures on the part of the Spanish government, by the 
eighteenth century the islands would be Christian. In the eighteenth century the 
Jesuits would likewise attempt, unsuccessfully, the evangelization of the 
Carolines, the newly-discovered, most far-flung outpost of the diocese of Cebu. 


46 On 5 April 1662, the patache San Damian sailed from Aca- 
pulco, stopping for rest in the Ladrones islands. The inhabitants 
came out to bring the fruits of the land to the ship, to exchange 
them for knives, iron, and other similar articles. The heart of Father 
Diego Luis de San Vitores, who was passing to Manila in the ship, 
was greatly touched at the sight of those naked islanders, more 
wretched in soul than in body. For until that time the light of the 
Gospel had scarcely shone in those islands, in spite of the fact that for 
so many years the Spanish galleons had passed there, carrying many 
archbishops, bishops, and religious. The reason for this neglect of 
these islands was their poverty... At this he conceived a firm resolve 
to solicit this mission by every possible means... . 


On 23 March 1668 he embarked from Acapulco with the Jesuit 
mission which was to pass to those islands. On 15 June they dis- 
covered the island of Zarpana, and at evening they arrived at Guajan 
[Guam]. They were surrounded by some 50 canoes of the island- 
ers. . . The following day, Saturday, a Christian by the name of 
Pedro, who had remained behind there in 1638, brought a two year 
old girl, whom Fr. Luis de Morales baptized with the name Mariana. 
Father Sanvitores sent Fathers Luis de Medina and Pedro de Casa- 
nova to see how they could enter those islands. They were received 
with great affection by Quipuha, the principal chief of Agafia. . . 


Father Sanvitores establisued his own residence in Agafa... 
and from there he provided all that was needed for the proclamation 
of the Gospel to all the peoples of the other islands. At the first 
sermon which the venerable Father preached, giving them notice of 
his coming to bring them to Heaven by means of baptism, 1500 were 
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converted. But since he could not baptize them until they should 
be instructed, they offered their children, and that day 23 children 
were baptized . . . He built a church, which he dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and began the house or college which was to be the 
headquarters of that mission. There he undertook a very religious 
life of much prayer and penance, and of apostolic zeal. He preached 
with fervor to the adults, explaining to them the end of man, the 
mysteries of the faith, and the life and passion of Christ. He set up 
schools for the children, and tried to bring them with affection and 
gifts to love of religion. .. 


Chapter 8 


DEVELOPMENT OF A FILIPINO CLERGY 


In spite of the admirable development of Filipino Christianity by the 
eighteenth century, an achievement which in many respects has few parallels in 
the history of the. Church, the Spanish missionary enterprise had one major 
defect, which was to stunt, and even undo, a good deal of the development that 
had been achieved. This was its disastrous failure to develop an adequate native 
clergy. Today it seems so obvious that any missicnary enterprise which does not 
develop a native clergy is ‘gravely deficient, that it is hard to imagine how mis- 
sionaries otherwise so deserving of admiration could have failed so seriously. It 
is true that the Holy See has emphasized the role of an indigenous clergy much 
more specifically and insistently in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than 
previously. But it is a fact that even as early as 1626 the Sacred Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide had insisted on the ordination of Japanese priests, and in 1659 
Pope Alexander VII had told Propaganda to instruct its vicars-apostolic in China 
and in what is today Vietnam, that their principal purpose was to train native 
youths so as to make them fit for the priesthood, Even in the missions subject to 
the Portuguese Padroado more was done to encourage a native clergy than in the 
Philippines. What is at first sight even more surprising is that the very Spanish 
missionaries from the Philippines, most notably the Dominicans, were encourag- 
ing native vocations in China and Vietnam (Tonkin) and even sending some to 
Manila to study, at a time when their colleagues in the Philippines were not 
ready to admit Filipinos. Why the different attitudes in the same group of mis- 
sionaries? The example of Tonkin and China is illustrative, for the differences of 
these churches from the Philippines were mainly two: first, that they were not 
under the Patronato but under Propaganda; second, that there had been a 
different stage of cultural development into which Christianity was first 
introduced. 


The cultural development needed for the development of a native clergy 
was dependent not on an abstract notion of the priesthood, but on the concrete 
requirements for the priesthood set up by the Council of Trent and inculcated 
by the Catholic Reformation. It would be misleading and futile to compare the 
policy of missionaries in sixteenth century Philippines with that of St. Paul, who 
had ordained priests and bishops among his own converts. For the priesthood 
was something quite different in the seventeenth century than it had been in the 
time of St. Paul. One major difference was priestly celibacy, not an operative 
factor in the time of Paul. Though priestly celibacy had perhaps been more often 
ignored than observed in the Middle Ages, particularly among uneducated parish 
priests, the Catholic Reformation was engaged in creating a new type of reformed 
priest, and the reformed religious orders from which the Spanish missionaries 
came had no desire to reproduce in the Philippines the plague from which the 
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sixteenth century Spanish church was attempting to rid herself; Priestly celibacy, 
as understood in Cathclicism, is a specifically Christian value of the Gospel, not to 
be found in the pagan cultures with which the missionaries came into contact, 
whether in America, the Philippines, or elsewhere in Asia. It was not something 
which could be immediately demanded, but, if it were successfully to be ob- 
served in more than individual cases, it had to become a value cherished by the 
local Christian community from which the priest came. In any culture, this 
building up of Christian values in the community is not accomplished simply by 
baptism, but requires a generation or two cf Christian life. The failure to realize 
this had brought disaster to the native clergy of Mexico, a disaster which was to 
have its influence on the Philippine church as well. The early missionaries in 
Mexico had almost immediately set to the creation of a native Mexican ciergy. 
By 1536, less than 15 years after the coming of the first missionaries, the Fran- 
ciscans had opened the famous college of Santiago Tlatelolco where the sons of 
the native caciques were to be educated, and from which it was expected that 
Indian priests would come. The experiment evidently proved premature, for 
not too long later we find the Franciscan archbishop of Mexico writing to the 
king about the failure of the college. 


1 It seemed to the religious themselves that the revenues would 
be better employed in the hospital than in the College of Santiago. 
We do not know whether it will continue in existence much longer, 
as the best grammarians among the native students tendunt ad 
nuptias potius quam ad continentiam [have a stronger tendency to 
marriage than to celibacy ]. 


The answer, of course, was that the experiment had been too premature, 
taking boys from families still pagan. But so was its abandonment premature. 
Councils in Mexico and Peru soon began to legislate against the ordination of 
Indians, some absolutely, others at least discouraging it, as did the Third Council 
of Mexico, which met in 1585. This is particularly important for the Philip- 
pines, since its legislation was theoretically applicable to the Philippine church 
as well, 


2 That respect and reverence may be shown to the order of 
clerics, the sacred canons decree that those who suffer from natural 
or other defects which, though not culpable, detract from the dignity 
of the clerical states, should not be ordained, lest the-recipients of 
holy orders suffer contempt and their ministry be held in derision. 
Wherefore this Synod forbids... that Mexicans who are descended 
in the first degree from Indians, or from Moors, or from parents of 
whom one is a Negro, be admitted to holy orders without great care 
being exercised in their selection. 


Not only was great care in selection of native candidates for the priesthood 
exercised in the Philippines, but none were selected at all. Though the decrees of 
the Mexican synod eventually ceased to apply in Mexico, in the Philippines, 
since there had never even been a beginning of ordaining natives, the policy 
enunciated in the Mexican decree continued to prevail, simply because the ques- 
tion of ordaining Filipinos was hardly raised.) One might have expected that, 
avoiding the early and premature haste of Mexico in ordaining Indians, when 
after one or two generations of a Filipino Christian community the Faith had 
taken root in Christian families, and when it might have been expected that a 
celibate clergy could reasonably be created, a change in policy might have taken 
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place. Such was not the case. It just did not occur to anyone for a long while to 
question the existing policy. 


One other factor was that the priest of the Catholic Reformation, unlike 
most of the medieval clergy, was supposed to be educated, and at a relatively 
high level of theological accomplishment. Unlike China, or Japan, or Tonkin, the 
Philippines at the coming of the Spaniards did not yet possess a culture with a 
formal philosophical iradition. In order to prepare for the priesthood, then, it 
was necessary not only to open a system of higher education, but to attract Fili- 
pino boys into the schools. The fact that Filipinos (Indios) only began to receive 
a real secondary education in the colegios of Manila toward the end of the 
seventeenth century shows that there could not have been Filipino priests before 
that. Those priests of the seventeenth century who are spoken of in the sources as 
naturales or Filipinos were in reality not Indios but Españoles Filipinos, i.e., 
criollos, men of Spanish blood, born in the Philippines. 


Why was so little effort made to bring Filipinos into higher education, so 
as to prepare them for the priesthood once the initial cultural obstacles and 
those created by the Mexican experience with its consequent legislation no 
longer had any force? Part of it was, no doubt, simple inertia. But as a matter 
of fact, it would appear that generally the religious orders saw no need for a 
native clergy. In the 1590s Philip II had divided up the country into territories 
each under the charge of one of the orders, The orders themselves did not admit 
Indios, except as lay brothers in some cases, and the number of Spanish or 
criollo secular priests was far more than sufficient for the few parishes left to 
the secular clergy. Thus; a measure taken simply to avoid overlapping jurisdic- 
tions in the sixteenth century became a permanent obstacle to the creation of a 
native clergy. It was not that more priests were not needed by the religious, as 
the efforts of Archbishop Millán de Poblete to carry out visitation of the 
parishes in the 1650s had shown. But there was simply no framework within 
which to augment their numbers, at least from within the Philippines. The only 
solution that most religious had to the problem of lack of priests was that 
given by Archbishop Felipe Pardo in 1680, in answer to a royal decree of 1677 
urging the formation of Filipino priests. The decree itself had only come about 
as a result of the accidental visit of the Frenchman, Monsignor Francois Pallu, 
one of the vicars apostolic of Propaganda, to Manila, and his subsequent report 
to the Count of Medellfn, President of the Consejo de Indias, An official of the 
Council later summed up the royal decree and Pardo’s answer, 


3 The decree ordained that the archbishop should make all the 
efforts that he possibly could to maintain at their studies such Indios 
of the islands as were inclined to that pursuit, and in due time should 
promote them to holy orders, when he found them properly instruct- 
ed; and that for this purpose some boys should enter the colleges 
that the Dominicans and Jesuits maintain, until a seminary be 
founded. The archbishop stated the little inclination that the Indios 
have for theological and moral studies, and that there was the addi- 
tional difficulty of their evil customs, their vices, and their pre- 
conceived ideas — which made it necessary to treat them as children, 
even when they were fifty or sixty years old: He considered even the 
sons of Spaniards, born in the ‘slands, unstiitable for priests, since 
they were reared by Indio or slave women, because of their defective 
training and education in youth. Finally, on account of the sloth 
produced by the climate, and of effeminacy and levity of disposition, 
it was evident that if they were ordained priests and made ministers 
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‘to the Indios when they were not sufficiently qualified for this, 
through the necessity there was for them, they did not again open 
a book, and with their vicious habits set a very bad example to their 
parishioners. What should be done was to send from Spain those reli- 
gious who were most zealous for the conversion of souls. 


At least one person in Manila, however, had different views on the prob- 
lem of a native clergy; ironically, and perhaps significantly, a layman, the fiscal 
of the audiencia, Diego de Viga. It is possible that Viga was in part moved by 
the inability of the Crown to impose episcopal visitation on the religious parish 
priests, for lack of secular clergy to replace them, as had happened in 1654 
under Archbishop Millán de Poblete. It is possible too that he was not sufficient- 
ly aware of the problems. But it is also possible that he had sufficient detach- 
ment from the issues to be aware of the need to change a pelicy which would 
never succeed in providing sufficient personnel. At any rate, some of his argu- 
ments show an admirably modern understanding of the best reasons why a 
native clergy is essential to the Church. 


4 I am reliably informed that the religious orders (to whom 
[your Majesty’s cedula] was duly communicated) are most unwilling 
to comply with it and are sending many representations against it 
to your Majesty, and that the archbishop-elect of this city intends 
to submit a memorial to the same effect, all of them alleging that the 
incapacity and vices of the natives disbar them from the exercise 
of the sacred ministry. 


Since this is among the most important questions that can arise 
with respect to these islands, and since the said representation may 
result in irreparable harm to the well-being of these natives, the 
adequate supply of sacred ministers, and the proper administration 
of the royal finances, I consider it my duty as your Majesty’s servant 
and as advocate-general of the natives of these islands to express my 
Opinion on the subject. 


I shall mention only a few of the many reasons tending to show 
that natives who show themselves apt and who have made the neces- 
sary studies ought to be ordained to the priesthood, One is that such 
natives will thereby gain honor, esteem, and good repute among 
their own people; on the other hand, their not being able to go the 
whole way in this line of endeavor may cause them to become 
disaffected. 


._/Secondly, a native of standing in his community, who speaks 
the language as his mother tongue, and who has received a solid 
grounding in religion and civility, is more likely to get results of a 
permanent nature in the conversion of infidels than someone to 
whom the language and the community are foreign, even if he 
shows the most ardent zeal in the performance of his duties. 
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Thirdly, if the number of priests is deficient relative to the size 
of the population, many parishes will either be badly administered 
or not administered at all, as is the case at present, in spite of the 
large number of religious of almost every religious order which your 
Majesty was pleased to send and which arrived this year. 


Fourthly, since these islands do not have the complement of 
ecclesiastics necessary to staff their parishes, we are forced to be 
very sparing in granting permission to said ecclesiastics to proceed 
to other Asian countries and do mission work there. This is a sore 
point with them; but we must first attend to our obligations in 
justice with respect to your ,Majesty’s subjects before undertaking 
works of piety and charity among foreigners. 


Fifthly, this archipelago consists of many well-populated 
regions. The religious orders stationed here undergo great labors and 
perils in their conversion, and sow far and wide the seeds of the true 
faith. But, owing to the shortage of Spanish religious, the size of the 
harvest is smaller than may be expected from the extent of the 
planting. We must also consider in this connection how much it 
costs your Majesty to maintain a religious here, for they all come at 
your Majesty’s expense. This policy cannot be discontinued, but if 
natives are ordained we shall have more ministers available for the 
parochial administration of these islands as well as for the preaching 
and extension of the holy Gospel in this and other countries, a work 
which the Catholic zeal of your Majesty and your glorious predeces- 
sors has ever striven to promote from the time these lands were dis- 
covered to the present, at the cost of so much treasure and the lives 
of your. subjects. 


As for the defects or vices which these natives generally possess, 
surely if they are taken in hand from an early age and trained as they 
ought to be trained, it is possible to rectify the habits of their natural 
condition and render them quite capable of performing the duties of 
churchmen, seeing that even among their fathers there are to be 
found men of honor and good Christians. The financial outlay which 
this new enterprise may require of your Majesty does not seem to me 
to be much when compared to the great fruit which may be expected 
from it. Given the low cost of living in this country, 3000 pesos [a 
year], carefully administered, can feed and clothe as many as fifty 
boys, or somewhat less, provided that this fund can always be drawn 
upon whenever necessary. [I mention this because] this treasury is 
at present much in arrears in its payments. 


Though Viga’s brief did not bring any immediate results, it was perhaps 
not without effect. In 1702 King Philip V gave orders for the founding of a 
seminary for eight students in Manila, into which Indios apparently were to be 
admitted. Archbishop Camacho and Governor Zabálburu allowed themselves 
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to be persuaded by a visiting Italian missionary of Propaganda, by name Sidotti, 
to turn the modest institution rather into an international seminary called San 
Clemente, for eighty students from all Asia, supported by private funds from 
Manila residents. Filipinos were admitted, and at least a few were ordained 
sometime in the first decade of the century. However, this contravention of the 
Royal Patronato, when known in Madrid, led to an order to destroy even the 
building of San Ciemente, and the dismissal of all its students. Though the 
modest seminary of San Felipe was ordered to be restored, it does not appear 
it had much life, nor is it even clear that its students were Indios, rather than 
criollos. Nonetheless,.as the support given the foundation of San Clemente 
indicates, by now there were at least some Manila Spaniards who were interested 
in a native clergy, and the way was open for Indios to be ordained from the 
colleges of Manila, if not from the seminary. Even if a few Indio priests had been 
ordained by Archbishop Camacho before 1708, a regular policy seems to have 
been instituted only in the 1720s. Our evidence for this is a vehement denunci- 
ation by the Augustinian chronicler Fray Gaspar de San Agustín, written in 
1720, in which he foresaw such a disaster in the immediate future. Though one 
should not take San Agustín as typical of Spanish religious, for his acerbic 
letter on the vices of the Indio was a product of his old age, the earlier letter of 
Archbishop Pardo indicates that the race prejudices evident in San Agustín, 
even if not perhaps truly representative, were not wholly exceptional either. 


5 It does not seem good that I should refrain from touching on a 
matter which is most worthy of consideration, and that is, that if 
God because of our sins and theirs should desire to chastise the 
flourishing Christian communities of these islands by placing them in 
the hands of natives ordained to the priesthood (which seems likely 
to happen very soon), if, I say, God does not provide a remedy for 
this, what abominations will result from it! ... Their pride will 
be aggravated with their elevation to so sublime a state; their avarice, 
with the increased opportunity of preying on others; their sloth, with 
their no longer having to work for a living; and their vanity, with the 
adulation that they must needs seek, desiring to be served by those 
whom in another state of life they would have had to respect and 
obey; in such wise, that the malediction of Isaiah, 24, shall overtake 
this nation: “It shall be as with the people, so with the priest.” For 
the Indio who seeks holy orders does so not because he has a call to 
a more perfect state of life, but because of the great and almost 
infinite advantages which accrue to him along with the new state of 
life which he chooses. How much better it is to be a Reverend 
Father than to be a baguntao! or a sacristan! Between rowing a 
galley and being conveyed in one! All of which does not apply to the 
Spaniard, who by becoming a cleric deprives himself of the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a mayor, a captain or a general, together with 
many other comforts of his native land, where his estate has more 
to offer than the whole nation of Indios. Imagine the airs with 
which such a one will extend his hand to be kissed! What an incubus 


l Literally, 2 young unmarried man. Perhaps to be understood in the sense 
of the English word, yeoman, which is of similar etymological derivation. 
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upon the people shall his father be, and his mother, his sisters, and 
his female cousins, when they shall have become great ladies over- 
night, while their betters are still pounding rice for their supper! For 
if the Indio is insolent and insufferable with little or no excuse, what 
will he be when elevated to so high a station? .. . What reverence will 
the Indios themselves have for such a priest, when they see that he is 
of their color and race? Especially when they realize that they are 
the equals or betters, perhaps, of one who managed to get himself 
ordained, when his proper station in life should have been that ofa 
constable [ bilango] or a servant? 


In spite of the dire prognostications of Fray Gaspar, a certain number of 
Indio priests were ordained over the next thirty years. In 1760 there are known 
to have been 32 Indio priests in the archdiocese of Manila, 13 Chinese mestizos, 
and 6 Spanish mestizos, out of a total of 111 secular priests. Fr. Juan Delgado, 
writing a few years earlier, in 1754, considered that these priests, generally 
speaking, were not unworthy of their calling, and pointed out some outstanding 
figures who gave the lie to the predictions of San Agustin. Even if late, it seemed 
that at last the Philippine church was on the way to achiéving its full establish- 
ment and indigenization, which only an adequate native clergy could effect. | 


6 ... I have purposely omitted the rest of the letter... because 
of the respect that I have for the native priests of these islands. For I 
am acquainted with some secular priests, who, though Indios, can 
serve as an example to shame Europeans. I will give here only two 
examples. One of them is the bachiller, Father Eugenio de Santa 
Cruz, judge provisor of this diocese of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus and assessor of the Holy Office, a pure Indio, native of Pam- 
panga. And because the author of this letter admits that the Pam- 
pangos are different, I will name another, the bachiller, Father 
Bartolomé Saguinsin, a Tagalog, parish priest of the district of 
Quiapo outside Manila, an Indio, native of the town of Antipolo, 
whose parents I knew and dealt with when I was parish priest there. 
Both of these priests are esteemed for their natural talents and 
venerated for their virtues, among Tagalogs and Visayans. I omit 
mention, only because brevity compels me, of many other priests, 
living and dead, whose names deserve to be mentioned in this 
history. 


Besides these, the natives who are being educated in any of the 
four colleges in Manila which are devoted to the formation of the 
clergy are all sons of the better class, looked up to by the Indios 
themselves, and are not timawa or of the olipon class, as the Visayans 
— or maharlica or alipin, as the Tagalogs — call freemen and slaves. 
These boys are being educated by the Reverend Fathers of Saint 
Dominic or of the Society [of Jesus]; they instruct them in virtue 
and letters, and if any of the bad habits of the Indio cling to them, 
these are corrected and removed by the teaching and conversation 
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of the Fathers. Moreover, their lordships the bishops, when they 
promote any of them to holy orders, do not go about the matter 
blindfolded, ordaining any one who is set before them, but with 
great care and prudence gather information regarding their purity of 
blood and de moribus et vita,? examining them and putting them to 
the test before they are made pastors of souls; and to say otherwise. 
is injurious to these illustrious prelates, to whom we owe so much 
respect and reverence. ... 


It is possible, no doubt, that some have not justified the high 
regard which has been shown them in entrusting to them the dis- 
pensation of the divine mysteries; but it is bad logic to argue that 
because one or many are bad, therefore all are likewise bad. ... And 
it is to be noted that if any cleric or parish priest among them is 
bad or gives scandal, their prelates, who are holy and zealous, correct 
and chastise them and even remove them from their posts and 
deprive them of their ministry; and often, as I myself have seen, they 
summon them and cause them to say Mass and perform their spir- 
itual duties under their eye, until they are certain of their reforma- 
tion and amendment. Thus they do hot permit that “it shall be, as 
with the people, so with the priest.” Moreover, it is a gratuitous 
assertion to say that the Indio seeks holy orders, not because he has 
a vocation to a more perfect state of life, but because of the great . 
and almost infinite advantages which accrue to him along with the 
priesthood — the advantages, that is, of being a parish priest over 
being a bagon-tauo, or sacristán, or tributante, or bilango. For it is 
common knowledge that there are also many in Spain who seek the 
ecclesiastical state for the sake of a livelihood; and others enter reli- 
gion for the same reason. Nor may we conclude that therefore such 
persons did not have a true vocation; for if the Church non judicat 
de occuitis,? such judgment being reserved to God who scrutat renes 
et corda,* much less is it permitted to any private person to pass 
judgment on this matter. 


The slow but steady growth of a Filipino native clergy which had taken 
place up to the 1760s, with generally satisfactory results, as Father Delgado 
indicated, was*now to suffer a radical alteration in pattern. Though the numbers 
would increase rapidly, and both archbishop and government would throw their 
weight behind the native clergy, the manner in which it was done and the 
motives of its supporters were to deal a blow to the Filipino clergy which it 
would take many generations to overcome. The primary moving force behind all 
the events which would take place beginning with the arrival in 1767 of Arch- 
bishop Basilio Sangho de Santa Justa y Rufina was Spanish regalism, The acces- 
sion of the Bourbon dynasty to the throne of Spain in the eighteenth century 


2 “Concerning their life and habitual behavior.” 
3 «Does not pass judgment on secret matters”; i.e., on interior motivation. 
4 «Who tries the minds and hearts” (Psalm 7:9). 
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had led to the rise of the system of government, in Spain as well as in other 
‘Bourbon monarchies, which historians have called “enlightened despotism.” 
Under the influence of ideas coming from the French Enlightenment, the 
Bourbon ministers endeavored to modernize Spain, to bring to her the “en- 
lightened” ideas of the age, and to abolish the traditionalist and obscurantist 
ideas and practices which hindered progress. Though many of the “enlightened”? 
ideas were important steps towards modernization, the enlightened ministers 
were characterized by a doctrinaire absolutism which saw the solution to Spain’s 
problems in a complete break with the past, to be achieved through the centrali- 
zation of power in the Crown. Often religious sceptics, they saw the Church not 
only as a stronghold of tradition. and obscurantism — a not totally untrue 
reproach — but as an institution which could be used by the Crown for govern- 
‘ing, an instrument of the State, to be brought wholly under royal power. Since 
the appointment of bishops by the king already gave the Crown considerable 
control of the secular clergy, the attention of the regalists was especially turned 
toward subjugating the religious orders, which because of their supranational 
organization were not so easily subjected to state control. The prime target was 
the Society of Jesus, which, because of its traditional attachment to the Holy 
See and its markedly international character (many of the Philippine Jesuits 
were non-Spaniards), was least susceptibie to regalist control. For these and 
other reasons (none of which refer to the Philippines in particular), King Carlos 
Ili decreed in 1767 the banishment of all of Jesuits from every part of the 
Spanish Empire, for motives “hidden in his royal heart.” The decree was only 
received in Manila in 1768, where the Jesuits were immediately put under 
house arrest in Manila, to await the arrest of their brothers in the Visayas and 
Mindanao, after which all of them would be shipped off to Italy to exile. The 
effect of this move on the Philippine church may be estimated from the fact" 
that in 1755 the Philippine Jesuits had the spiritual administration of 130 towns 
with a population of 212,153, mostly in the Visayas and Mindanao. Ali of these 
missionaries had to be replaced from the always limited numbers of the Philip- 
pine clergy. One of the imprisoned Jesuits recorded the early vicissitudes of his 
brothers and their apostolic works in his diary. 


7. By the middle of June of the same year [1768], the royal 
decree had already been put into execution in the whole territory 
of the archbishopric of Manila. All the Fathers were already gathered 
together in the College of Manila without there having been any dis- 
turbance in the Indio towns, just as those of us in the College of 
Manila desired and prayed to God. For this, great credit is due to the 
prudence of the Governor, who asked Father Provincial for an open 
letter to each of the Fathers in the Indio towns, telling them to 
withdraw to the College of Manila, while doing their best to leave 
the Indios quiet and peaceful. The Fathers did this, each one hand- 
ing over in all peace and good harmony the town church and all that 
belonged to it to the secular priest who succeeded him, while pacify- 
ing the Indios, who with rivers of tears, deep sighs, and“cries bade 
farewell to their Fathers who had begotten them in Jesus Christ. All 
the successors of the Jesuits in the towns of the archbishopric, 
which numbered 15, were Indio or mestizo secular priests, since no 
Spanish ones could be found. Meanwhile ships were being prepared 
in Manila and Cavite to go and get the Jesuits in the Visayan islands 
of the bishopric of Cebu, and to bring there their successors in the 
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spiritual administration of the Indio towns. For lack of secular clergy 
all of these were religious, some Dominicans, some Franciscans, some 
Augustinians, some Recoletos. But these ships could not set sail until 
the beginning of September. 


Added to this loss of personnel for the parishes was the effort of the arch- 
bishop to resolve the age-old controversy on episcopal visitation. Archbishop 
Sancho, as a royal court preacher in Madrid, had formed part of the Junta de 
Conciencia which had assured the king that he was morally justified in expelling 
the Jesuits from his empire. As a reward he had been given the archbishopric of 
Manila, where he came, determined to break once and for all the independence 
of the other religious orders by forcing them to submit to episcopal visitation or 
suffer the deprivation of their parishes. In this he was assisted by Governor José 
Raón, who took the occasion to enforce the observance of the procedures of the 
Patronato Real. Those friars who resisted were driven from the parishes. To fill 
the vacant parishes, the archbishop made use of Filipino priests. A Dominican 
chronicler was not impressed by the results. 


8 Scarcely had he taken possession of his see when he immediate- 
ly took steps to carry out with all eagerness this visitation in the 
parishes administered by the religious, without paying any attention 
to difficulties of any kind. Not content with this, he took all the 
measures he could to bring it about that the religious orders, be 
deprived of the parishes they administered. For this purpose he took 
advantage of the expulsion of the Jesuits, whose parishes he turned 
over to the secular clergy, and attempted to have put into effect the 
royal cedulas of 1753 and 1757 on the secularization of the parishes 
in the Indies. To the scandal and sincere regret of all good and loyal 
Spaniards, the archbishop of Manila now began to give over to the 
native clergy almost all the parishes, with various pretexts and on 
different occasions despoiling of them the religious who had cón- 
quered and organized them with their blood and sweat. It was cer- 
tainly no thanks to the archbishop of Manila that this same spolia- 
tion was not also carried out in the other dioceses of the islands. 


To fill so many posts it was necessary for Archbishop Sancho 
to ordain large numbers with all haste. One may easily imagine if 
those ordained in this fashion could possess the virtues and qualities 
necessary to exercise the care of souls, especially if one takes into 
account the conditions of the natives. Such a small matter did not 
deter the archbishop, and far from shrinking back before such un- 
desirable results, he kept sending reports and explanations to the 
Pope and to the King in which, while not sparing reproaches and 
complaints against the religious, he boasted of having in the space 
of a single year created suitable priests in abundance. 


“At the cost of diligence and hard work,” he said in one of his 
reports to the King, “‘I have set up this seminary so well that it has 
provided sufficient parish priests, and very suitable ones, for the 
towns administered by the Jesuits. In a word, the insignificant 
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secular clergy previously existing, which was the laughingstock of 
men, I have raised up from its despised condition.” It seems very 
difficult to us, to tell the truth, to produce in one year from an 
insignificant secular clergy which was the laughingstock of men, 
sufficient and very suitable priests to exercise the care of souls. 
Indeed we consider this difficulty insuperable, not just in men of 
the indigenous race, but even of European race. 


The more the archbishop met opposition, the more rash he became in his 
determination to force the friars into submission. Even more violent were the 
measures taken by the new governor, Simón de Anda, who arrived in 1769 
to execute the regalist intentions of the royal ministers. The pawns in all these 
struggles were the Filipino priests, and it would appear that not only the friars 
and other Spaniards, but even many Filipinos did not welcome those sent to be 
parish priests with the backing of Anda, after the expulsion of the Augustinians 
from Pampanga and the imprisonment of their superiors in 1771 for resisting 
the imposition of the Patronato. One of the remaining embattled Franciscans 
wrote of the events to an exiled Jesuit. 


9 In this council® it furthermore was decreed that Bishop de Luna 
should be wrested from his see, and all the Augustinian Fathers 
- driven from their parishes. Accordingly, on 22 and 28 October 1771, 
a large body of soldiers, sent for this purpose from the city of 
Manila by the governor, gave to 31 Indio secular priests the parishes 
of the Augustinian Fathers, whom they led away as prisoners, after 
having pillaged their homes in the name of the king and substituted 
the Indio clerics in their place. The same fate that befell the Augus- 
tinian Fathers was destined for us Franciscans; but, rather than be 
taken away as prisoners, we all abandoned our homes and our 
parishioners, and went up to our convent on a mountain, where we 
purposed to struggle with hunger and hardships until God should 
otherwise dispose of us. The Fathers Provincial of both orders sent 
word in writing to their religious who were not yet in captivity to 
return to Spain, in any way and, in fine, by whatever road they 
could. It is said that before long soldiers are to be sent to pillage all 
our convents, both inside and outside the walls of Manila. .... 


They rejoice that they have driven very many religious away 
from their ministries; but it is greatly to be feared that their joy will 
soon be turned into mourning. For all the Pampangos, the people 
who occupy the most fertile and extensive region about the city of 
Manila — who are the bravest of all the Indios, and excel all the rest 


5 In 1771 the bishops of the Philippines assembied in the Provincial Coun- 
cil of Manila. Sancho de Sta. Justa controlled the council for the most part, and 
used it to enforce his own ideas on church reform. The decrees of the council 
were rejected by the king, at whose orders it had been heid, and hence they were 
never even sent to Rome for approval. Consequently, they never had any canoni- 
cal force. 
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in religious fervor — are stirring up a revolt against the governor, 
the archbishop, the Indio clerics, and all their partisans, all of whom 
they threaten with death. They seem already to have leagued them- 
selves with the Moros, to whom they have already given as captives 
five of the Indio clerics thrust upon them, in exchange for five 
Spanish soldiers, besides asking for the Augustinian Fathers who 
were taken away from them by force. 


The archbishop had created a seminary from which he apparently ordained 
large numbers with only a minimum of training. The results were what might 
have been supposed. Spanish wits in Manila joked about there being no more 
oarsmen for the boats on the Pasig because the archbishop had ordained them 
all. Joking aside, even the archbishop had to admit that his clergy had not lived 
up to expectations, and with even greater vehemence than that with which he 
had denounced the friars earlier, he now castigated the Filipino clergy he had 
put in charge of their parishes. Even allowing for the customary exaggerations 
of Archbishop Sancho, it is clear that he had been precipitate. 


10 ... Our conscience finds itself in a sea filled with rocks; our 
honor is in peril, because the good reputation of the secular clergy 
threatens to be cast to the ground. It cannot be otherwise, dearest 
sons, for there are days, and even hours, in which one messenger 
comes on the heels of another with letters which attest to us the 
negligence and abandonment and even the enormous crimes and 
sacrileges of your reverences. How can we refrain from weeping and 
lamenting when the news comes to us that the parish priest of such 
and such a town is not a father of souls but a galley boatswain who 
punishes with the lash — O accursed and most execrable crime — 
even the very dalagas! The example of a good life, the exact fuifill- 
ment of the obligations of one’s state, serious and repeated admoni- 
tions, prayer, and preaching are the arms of our profession. Neither 
Jesus Christ nor cur patron St. Peter bequeathed to us the scourge 
or the whip.... 


Here comes a messenger with another letter which pierces our 
heart with the certain information that in such and such a town 
Father So-and-so repeatedly enters suspicious houses at improper 
hours; that the town and its parishioners are scandalized; that on the 
night of such and such a day certain ones followed him and even 
stoned him. Good God! Is this a father of souls or a ravening wolf, 
who spills their lifeblood and devours them? .. . Can we expect of 
this one, not a shepherd but a wolf and worse than a demon, that 
his parishioners will respect him, even at the altar, that they will 
listen to him in the confessional, that they will pay attention to him 
in the pulpit? As I have said, letters and messengers continue to 
come, one on the heels of the other. 


My lord: Father So-and-so of such and such a town is a wine- 
bibber, and on such a day rendered himself incapable of administer- 
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ing the sacraments. He has become a byword, an object of derision 
for young and old alike. 


“This other priest does not observe the schedule of stole fees; 
he is a tyrant, a robber; he does not practice the works of mercy 
nor give Christian burial to the dead who do not pay him the fees. . . 


“My lord: such and such a town is in a state of revolt, dis- 
turbance and confusion, because the parish priest or vicar who had 
gone there has brought along with him relatives, aunts, male and 
female cousins, who, puffed up with the high station of their kins- 
man, wish to order everything according to their fancy, and treat the 
parishioners with contempt and despotism. 


“My lord: the rectories of this town and that other are wide 
open to all kinds of people at all kinds of hours; on such and such a 
day, to the scandal of the God-fearing and discreet, there took place 
a fandango and other provocative dances in which both sexes took 
part. 


“My lord: the priest temporarily in charge of this church and 
that other have eaten up the fees and all the silver plate of the 
church, without paying any attention to the eighths and other 
ecclesiastical taxes, and both of them, after two or more months as 
administrators, now have buttons and buckles of gold. 


“My lord: the majority of the parish priests and coadjutors 
look with horror and distaste at attendance at the moral conferences, 
and there are very few who open a book or bother to buy one. 


“My lord: in this town and that other many poor and widows 
are dying or have died of hunger, because the parish priests do not 
practice or care about almsgiving. They are very exact and strict in 
demanding stipends and fees, but they want all the money for them- 
selves, or distribute it among their relatives. The churches are bare, 
and they turn a deaf ear if one asks them for an alms.” 


The real victims of these power plays of archbishop and governors were 
the Filipino clergy. In November 1774 the king had decreed that the parishes 
were gradually to be taken away from the friars and given to the (Filipino) 
secular clergy. Though Anda had been one of the chief movers behind this 
action, some months before his death in 1776 he had had second thoughts on 
the subject, and wrote to the king that ‘‘after a long hard soul-searching, I do 
not find it proper to entrust Christianity in these islands completely to the 
native clergy.” As a result, that same year the king suspended his cedula of 
1774. 


11 ... His Majesty issued the royal cedula of 11 December 1776, 
in which, among other things, he says, “that for now what was 
provided for with regard to the secularization of parishes in my royal 
cedula of 9 November 1774 should not be executed in the Philip- 
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pines, and that as a consequence matters should be restored to the 
state they were in before. Let the parishes and missions which the 
religious held be restored to them, and in both of them let them 
observe the rule of my royal patronage and of ecclesiastical visita- 
tion. The latter is to be carried out by the bishops in person; in case 
this be impossible, let them delegate the task to a satisfactory reli- 
gious approved by them of the same order as those who are in these 
parishes and missions. . . 


What was worse for the Filipino clergy was that the generally good record 
of the priests prior to Archbishop Sancho was now overwhelmed by the failure 
of the latter’s clergy. Their opponents now could say that they did not base 
themselves merely on prejudice, but on experience of what the Filipino clergy 
were like. Thus argued Governor Rafael de Aguilar in 1804. 


12 It is common knowledge that there is a great difference, from 
the temporal as well as the spiritual point of view, between the 
towns administered by the regular clergy and those held by the 
Indio, Chinese mestizo, and Chinese priests of the secular clergy. 
It should be noted that these are practically the only secular priests, 
engaged in the ministry, for there are hardly six Spaniards or Spanish 
mestizos in the diocesan clergy of the islands. 


It may be said in general that the towns administered by the 
regular clergy have their religious requirements satisfactorily taken 
care of. The same cannot be said of the towns for which native and 
mestizo priests are responsible. For when these receive the sacerdotal 
character, they do not thereby shed the traits of weakness and 
indolence with which Nature has endowed all these islanders; this 
explains why, giving themselves to idleness, gambling, and other 
pastimes, they stop studying altogether and begin to lose whatever 
fitness for their office they possessed when they were ordained or 
obtained their parish. The result is that they neglect preaching and 
the religious instruction of their parishioners, a duty which they are 
incapable of fulfilling properly not only because they do little read- 
ing but because many of them do not have enough Latin and Spanish 
to read the authors they need to consult in order to provide their 
flocks with the nourishment of spiritual doctrine. No wonder then 
that, engulfed in ignorance, they pay not the least attention to the 
regulation strictly obliging them to reside in their parishes or to 
other obligations inseparably connected with the office of parish 
priest. 


Furthermore, accustomed as they are from childhood to live in 
houses of wood or bamboo, they have little liking for houses of 
stone. This is said to be the reason why some of them abandon the 
conventos of the regular clergy to which they succeeded, in order 
to set up house for themselves. Others, while consenting to reside 
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in these conventos, take little care to keep them in repair. This 
would be to some extent tolerable if their neglect did not also 
extend to the church building itself and the equipment used in the 
divine worship. One cannot but observe that it is exceptional for 
any of the churches under their care to be really presentable. They 
do not undertake the necessary repairs in time, nor do they devote 
any part of their income to improvements, preferring to spend all 
they get on themselves and their families. For, incidentally, the 
secular priest’s relatives invariably follow him from his home town 
to his parish, where they become even greater idlers than Nature 
made them. 


` Now the regular clergy, being quite differently brought up and 
trained in all the refinements of our Catholicism, have as a rule no 
other object in mind than the care of their churches. 


Things did not get better; they got worse. The inadequate priests ordained 
by Archbishop Sancho became the seminary professors to form the next genera- 
tion of Filipino priests. Naturally, they were not likely to produce better-trained 
ones than themselves. Seminaries were also cpened in the provincial dioceses, 
except Nueva Segovia, by the end of the century, which if anything were worse 
staffed and taught than that of Manila. The Ayuntamiento of Manila described 
them all in its representation of 1804 against the assignment of more parishes 
to the secular clergy. 


13 The feebleness and weakness of spirit so long observed in these 
islanders does not allow them that constancy so proper to the sacer- 
dotal character and the lofty ministry of the care of souls, unless a 
solid education, supported by the teaching and zeal of the conciliar 
seminaries, inspire in their weak minds the noble ideas which they 
need to maintain out of respect for the sacerdotal character. In the 
three provincial capitals adorned with episcopal sees, there are no 
seminaries in which a young man can be trained with firmness and 
wisdom, for the seminaries in name are merely the material buildings. 
In them one or two Indio secular priests, who speak Spanish only 
with difficulty, are barely teaching a very bad Latin and a little of 
Larraga.® 


Though such an assessment might be supposed to be colored with pre- 
judice, it could not have been far from the mark. For the report to the Governor 
by Bishop Domingo Collantes of Nueva Caceres in 1796 about what he had 
achieved with his seminary makes clear how limited its program was, and even 
more limited its instructional staff. 


14 For the present I have determined to continue with the repair 
of the roof, for it leaks everywhere and threatens to collapse... You 
will see that there are 9 deacons, 12 subdeacons, 4 in minor orders, 11 


$ Lárraga was the author of a brief and simplified compendium of moral 
theology, published in 1710. 
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who have just received the clerical habit; 36 in all. There is a rector, 
who is also professor of moral theology, a teacher of Latin, a teacher 
of chant, and a master of ceremonies, who is likewise professor of 
liturgy or rites. We cannot afford more professors at present. Since 
the foundation of the seminary everything has been paid for by my- 
self or my predecessor, and I can assure your lordship that for my 
part it will not cease. 


In spite of the suspension of the decree secularizing the parishes, and in 
spite of the laments concerning the quality of the Filipino priests, de facto 
secularization of the parishes did go on apace by the end of the eighteenth 
century. The imposition of episcopal visitation and the Patronato control of 
parish priests had already caused a drastic diminution in the number of friars 
from Spain volunteering for the Philippines. Though the Philippine provinces 
of the friar orders were almost totally dependent on such volunteers, they were 
unable to attract many of them once such volunteering meant an effective 
separation from the superiors and religious discipline of their orders. Toward 
the end of the century these difficulties were greatly augmented by the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic Wars in Europe. Not only was the Philippines cut 
off from sea communication with the Peninsula for long periods, but monas- 
teries in many parts of Spain were destroyed and the religious living in them 
were dispersed. An indication of the effects of this was the following record of 
Recoletos coming to the Philippines during these years. “From 1796, in which 
eighteen religious embarked for the Philippines, no others left Spain until 1804, 
when seven others went. After this there were no more expeditions until 1815, 
but between the latter year and 1822, only twelve arrived in the Philippines.” 
Similar figures could be given for the other friar orders. When it is recalled that 
previously as many as fifteen to twenty a year had been ordinary, it isévident that 
the numbers of friars would steadily decrease as those who died were only partially 
replaced, Nor were more than a few Filipinos admitted to the friar orders. The 
fact that the Filipino clergy created by Archbishop Sancho de Sta. Justa had been 
directed by that rash prelate precisely as a weapon against the religious orders, no 
doubt prejudiced minds on both sides against such admission. Nonetheless, 
there were open-minded men like the Dominican Bishop of Nueva Caceres, 
Domingo Collantes, who, while struggling to build up his own seminary for the 
diocesan clergy, also wrote to the king to encourage the admission of Filipinos 
to the religious orders. This may be gathered from a letter of 1795, sent to the 
Dominican provincial, and no doubt to others as well. 


15 Ina letter of 20 June of the past year, the Reverend Bishop of 
Nueva Caceres in those islands, reported among other things the 
great shortage of ministers of the Gospel he experienced in his 
diocese, to attend to the spiritual nourishment of the souls in those 
towns. One reason he gave was the fact that the provincials in Manila 
do not give the religious habit to anyone there. Upon examination of 
the question in the Council [of the Indies], after taking into account 
the opinion of the Fiscal, the Council has agreed that I charge your 
Reverence, as I do, to give the religious habit to some of the natives 
[naturales] there, if they aspire to it and you find them endowed 
with the necessary qualities. Thus there will not be such a shortage of 
apostolic laborers as presently exists, nor will it be so expensive to 
his Majesty to send those necessary te replace those who are no 
longer fit, or who return here, or who die. . .«« 
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The proposal met opposition in Manila, and the king was informed that 
qualified men were not to be found. Whatever be the reason for such an answer, 
the process of Filipinization had now gone into reverse among the religious 
orders. Where most, if not all, had some native Filipino members in the 
eighteenth century, in the nineteenth century the regular clergy would be 
entirely Spanish. With the growing lack of friars, Filipino secular priests, quali- 
fied or not, trained or not, took over on an interim basis more and more parishes 
belonging to the religious. The overall total of priests for the growing population 
however became more and more acute. Tomás de Comyn described the situa- 
tion in 1810; it would be another decade or more before the depleted ranks of 
the religious orders would begin to be filled again. 


16 In conclusion . . . some 500 religious are necessary for the 
spiritual administration of the interior towns and districts, besides 
those who are to fill the offices and dignities of the respective orders 
and of the convents in the capital. Moreover, there ought to be a 
proportionate surplus who can be applied to the progressive reduc- 
tion of the pagan tribes inhabiting the uplands as well as to the 
preaching of the Gospel in China and Cochin-China. lt seems ab- 
solutely necessary to assemble and keep constant a body of no less 
than 700 men if it is the wish of the government on a tolerable scale 
to provide for the necessities of these remote missions. At the 
present moment the number does not exceed 300, including the old, 
the retired, and lay brothers, while the Indio secular priests in 
effective possession of parishes, the temporary parish priests, the 
coadjutors, and seminarians exceed 1,000. And as the latter are, 
in general, unworthy of the priesthood and rather injurious than 
really useful to the State, it would be in no way unjust if they were 
generally deprived of the dignity of parish priests and only allowed 
to act as substitutes in necessary cases, attaching them to the parishes 
in the quality of coadjutors. By this plan, as the towns would be 
provided with suitable ministers, the Indio priests would be properly 
distributed and would acquire the necessary knowledge and decorum 
at the side of the religious. Thus in the course of time they could 
attain some reputation and respect among their countrymen. 


The results were disastrous for all concerned. Untrained and ill-selected 
Filipino priests neglected their parishes or exploited them. Aged friars were 
unable to cope with the demands of their office. If the parishes suffered, much 
more did the schools, which in the absence of any government school system 
had always been supported and maintained by the parish priests. Consequently, 
the level of religious instruction dropped; the missions to the pagan mountain 
peoples were abandoned; and those who had been newly evangelized just before 
this period often lapsed into superstition and syncretism for lack of a systematic 
follow-up in their instruction, as the Church tended to confine itself to the 
routine of the old established parishes. The problem was most acute in the 
Visayas and Mindanao in the former Jesuit parishes, which had largely been 
given over after some time to the new ill-trained secular clergy. Continuing to be 
harassed by raiders and slave traders from the south as well, the parishes fell into 
deep decay. In 1831 Bishop Santos Gómez Marañón, appalled by what he had 
met with in his visitation of his vast diocese, extending from the Visayas to the 
Marianas, wrote desperately. to the king, requesting that Jesuits or other reli- 
gious be sent to take up these parishes. 
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17 Oh, my king and lord! How great is my grief of spirit at recall- 
ing what 1 have seen with my own eyes — the abandonment of the 
churches and conventos in the majority of the towns in which the 
parish priests are, or have been, Indio secular priests, and especially 


` . the almost total lack of instruction in Christian doctrine and civiliza- 


tion. Certainly it is a source of grief to see the islands of Negros, 
Leyte, and Samar, in which the Jesuit and Augustinian Fathers 
labored so in the apostolate. The stone churches and conventos they 
left are now for the most part destroyed. Since the secular clergy had 
little or no training in their childhood, and were all brought up in 
little houses of nipa and bamboo, they cannot endure living in houses 
somewhat larger. They therefore build or get some little house near 
the church and live there more contentedly than your Majesty in his 
royal palace. But not living in nor repairing, because of their inborn 
laziness, the churches and conventos, these inevitably are destroyed 
and fall into ruins because of the earthquakes and the great abun- 
dance of rain in these islands. 


In the work of civilizing and teaching Christian doctrine to 
their parishioners they exert little or no effort, and as a consequence 
there are very few who fulfill the precepts of the Church. This does 
not happen, thanks be to God, in the parishes of the majority of the 
religious, because they employ all their apostolic zeal in the instruc- 
tion of the Indios. 


. . . For the meantime, it would be good that your Majesty 
suggest to the governor of the Philippines and royal vice-patron that 
he give earnest attention to this matter, and try diligently to urge 
the Reverend Fathers Provincial to put religious at least in some 
towns of Leyte and Negros to serve as example to the Indio secular 
clergy who are parish priests, and to keep the inhabitants in the 
service of God and obedience and love for your Majesty. For I have 
observed that the Indio clergy try to fulfill their obligations when 
they are at the side of European religious. This goes to show that not 
all the secular clergy are bad, just as not all the religious are saints. 
As a matter of fact, there are some very good Indio ecclesiastics 
and they do quite well as coadjutors; there are even some good parish 
priests, but these are known to be ones who have been brought up 
from their childhood among religious and good Spaniards. For those 
who have been brought up in their own houses, no matter how much 
they are educated in the conciliar seminaries, since they enter already 
somewhat older, never get rid of the effects of their bad upbringing. 


Though the Filipino clergy continued to be ill-trained and inadequate, 
they did not for all that fail to resent the way they were looked down upon by 
the Spanish clergy. As has been remarked, they had received just enough training 
to be able to resent the condition in which they found themselves, but not 
sufficient to be able to do anything to better their condition. An English 
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traveller in 1819, in spite of his prejudices against both the Catholic priesthood 
and against non-Europeans, made some acute observations about the relations 
between the two clergies. One may observe that decline had set in among the 
Spanish friars as well as among the Filipino secular clergy. There also appear 
for the first time signs of an incipient nationalism. 


18 The ecclesiastical administration is composed of an Archbishop 
(of Manila), who has three suffragans, Ylocos, Camarines, and Zebu; 
the first two on Luzon, the last on the island of the same name. 
The revenue of the Archbishop is 4000, and that of the bishops 3000 
dollars’ annually. The regular Spanish clergy of all orders are about 
250, the major part of which are distributed in various convents in 
the different islands, though their principal seats are in that of 
Luzon; and many of them, from age or infirmity, are confined to 
their convents in Manila. 


The degree of respect in which “the Padre” is held by the 
Indian, is truly astonishing. It approaches to adoration, and must be 
seen to be credited. In the most distant provinces, with no other 
safeguard than the respect with which he has inspired the Indians, he 
exercises the most unlimited authority, and administers the whole of 
the civil and ecclesiastical government, not only of a parish, but 
often of a whole province. His word is law — his advice is taken on 
all subjects. No order from the Alcalde or even the government is 
executed without his counsel and approbation, rendered too in 
many cases the more indispensable from his being the only person 
who understands Spanish in the village. To their high honour be it 
spoken, the conduct of these reverend fathers in general fully justi- 
fies and entitles them to this confidence. The “Padre” is the only bar 
to the oppressions of the Alcalde: he protects, advises, comforts, 
remonstrates, and pleads for his flock; and not unfrequently has he 
been seen, though bending beneath the weight of years and infirmity, 
to leave his province,and undertake a long and often perilous voyage 
to Manila, to stand forward as the advocate of his Indians; and these 
gratefully repay this kind regard for their happiness by every means 
in their power. 


Their hospitality is equally praiseworthy. The stranger who is 
travelling through the country, no matter what be his nation or his 
religion, finds at every town the gates of the convent open to him, 
and nothing is spared that can contribute to his comfort and enter- 
tainment. They too are the architects and mechanists: many of 
them are the physicians and school-masters of the country, and the 
little that has been done towards the amelioration of the condition 
of the Indian, has generally been done by the Spanish clergy. 


T Mexican dollars; i.e., silver pesos. 
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It is painful, however, to remark, that much that might have 
been done, has been left undone. The exclusive spirit of the Roman 
Church, which confines its knowledge to its priests, is but too visible 
even here; they appear to be more anxious to make Christians than 
citizens, and by neglecting this last part of their duty, have but 
very indifferently fulfilled the first — the too common error of 
proselytists of all denominations, which has probably its source in 
that vanity of human nature, which is as insatiable beneath the cowl 
as under any garb it has yet assumed. 


Some of them too have furnished a striking but melancholy 
proof of the eloquent moral, 


“Tt is not good for man to be alone.”” 


Let us draw a veil over these infirmities. He who has lived amidst the 
busy hum of crowds, amidst the wild whirl of human passions and 
interests, can have but little conception of the state of that mind, 
which perhaps feeling alive to the blessings of social intercourse, is 
cut off for years from civilized men; and thus buried mentally, is 
constrained to seek all its resources within itself. That heart is 
one of powerful fibre which does not sometimes show itself to be 
human. ... 


There are instances indeed of some of them forgetting in a great 
measure their language! And of others who have become almost 
idiots while yet in the vigour of life! 


The next and lowest order of ecclesiastics are the Indian clergy 
(clérigos); they are in number from 800 to 1000, and though from 
the want of Spaniards, the administration of many large districts and 
towns is confided to them, they are as a body far from being worthy 
of such an important charge. The majority of them are ignorant to 
the last degree, proud, debauched, and indolent: in a word, they 
unite the vices of the priesthood to those of the Indian, and form a 
class of men who may almost be said to be distinguished by their 
vices only. 


This arises from various causes, of which the principal appears 
to be that of their being entirely excluded from the higher ecclesias- 
tical situations. This alone, by depriving them of the most powerful 
stimulus to correct conduct, together with the very confined educa- 
tion they receive, and the impassable line drawn between them and 
the Spanish clergy, whom they are never allowed to approach, and 
who treat them with much contempt, are sufficient to account, in 
a great measure, for their apparent demerit. The fact, however, is 
“such, whatever be its cause; and seldom a week passes, or at most a 
month, but some of them are brought before the ecclesiastical 
tribunals, under accusations but little creditable to their cloth. 
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Their ordinary resort at Manila is the cockpit or the gaming 
table, where they show an avidity and keenness which are dis- 
graceful and shameless to the last degree. Yet to the guidance of 
beings like these is the unfortunate Indian in a great measure aban- 
doned, even in his last moments; for from the very great proportion 
of these to the Spanish priests, and from the recluse lives of the 
latter, nearly nine-tenths of all the clerical duties are performed by 
the Indian clérigos, such as 1 have described them. The few who do 
form an exception, are men whose conduct is highly creditable to 
themselves, and more striking from its unfrequent occurrence. 


A keen and deadly jealousy subsists between these and the Span- 
ish ecclesiastics, or rather a hatred on the one side, and a contempt 
on the other. The Indian clergy accuse these last of a neglect of their 
ecclesiastical duties, of vast accumulations of property in lands, etc., 
which, say they, “belong to us the Indians.” The Spaniards in return 
treat them with silent contempt, continuing to enjoy the best bene- 
fices, and living at their ease in the convents. From what has been 
said, it will be easily seen, “that much may be said on both sides””; 
but those recriminations have the bad effect of debasing both parties 
in the eyes of the natives, and are the germs of a discord which may 
one day involve these countries in all the horrors of religious dis- 
sentions. 


Though there is little evidence of anything beyond this spark of proto- 
nationalism at this time, Spanish suspicions of the political unreliability of the 
Filipino clergy had now begun to grow rapidly. In the years 1810 to 1821 most 
of the Spanish colonies in America had achieved their independence from Spain. 
In some of these countries native priests, particularly Fathers Hidalgo and 
Morelos in Mexico, had been leaders of the revolutions. A typical expression of 
the growing Spanish fears of similar movements in the Philippines was the 
memorial of a high Spanish official, Manuel Bernáldez Pizarro, written in 1827, 
on the reforms needed in the Philippines. 


19 The irregular procedure of the reverend archbishops and bishops 
of the islands in conferring ecclesiastical orders on the Indios and 
mestizos there, will be in that colony, as it has already been in 
America, one of the causes which most incite revolutions. The Indios 
receive through the priesthood a standing which they cannot worth- 
ily sustain, because they never lay aside the affections, passions, and 
usages of Indios. Educated by the religious, they afterward come to 
be their decided enemies; they divide with the religious the opinions 
of the villagers, who finally, even though they know the deficient 
morals of the native priests, always respect the sacred functions 
which these exercise. The least political evil which the latter occasion 
is [through] their neglect of their obligations as parish priests, the 
irregularity of their mode of life, and their carelessness in everything 
pertaining to divine worship. The inhabitants of the villages adminis- 
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tered by Indio parish priests are very different from those of the reli- 
gious from Europe, whose people are distinguished by their sim- 
plicity, docility, and religious training. He who knows the active and 
leading part played by this class of persons in accomplishing the 
independence of America will not be surprised that in the establish- 
ment of the constitution in the Philippines Indio parish priests have 
almost all been the directors of the elections in their villages, the 
electors, and the deputies in Cortes and for the province — in all 
these functions distinguishing themselves by their officiousness, and 
their pretensions against the legitimate government of the islands. ® 


This class of persons, dominating the consciences of the ignorant 
and unfortunate, can easily drag them into error. As simple farmers 
and artisans, they would have been useful to their families and 
to the government; but mistakenly raised to the dignity of priests, 
other interests now move them, and they form a commonwealth 
apart in the safe retreat of the provinces. A consideration of justice 
wrongly understood by the prelates of the islands, and a vehement 
desire in the Indio or mestizo heads of families to ennoble these 
by placing their sons in the priesthood, have caused there an ex- 
cessive ordination of Indios — which I cannot avoid characterizing 
as such, since, besides the many clerics who are actually administer- 
ing villages, there is a considerable surplus of others who are scat- 
tered through the provinces. These evils were foreseen in the Laws 
of the Indies (ley iv, tit. vii, lib. i), which cautions and exhorts the 
reverend prelates of the Indies not to ordain so many clerics as they 
were doing. But this has not sufficed, and it is necessary that the 
government, recognizing the unfortunate experience that it has 
already had with this abuse, should take the most efficacious 
measures for the purpose of limiting the authority of the prelates 
in the Philippines to confer ecclesiastical orders on Indios and mes- 
tizos, strictly to the number of clerics which the religious orders 
of those islands agree upon and propose as necessary to have for 
their coadjutors, and for Indio villages not now occupied, or which 
in the future the religious shall fail to occupy. It should also order 
the governor of the Philippines to secure, by mild and discreet 
means, that the vacant parishes of the secular clergy be conferred on 
European religious. 


$ The short-lived Cortes of Cádiz in 1810 had called for representation from 
the overseas provinces of Spain, and the Constitution of 1812 had provided for 
certain local participation in the election of delegates. All of this was repealed 
with the accession of Fernando VII to the throne in 1814. But after the revolt 
of Riego in 1820, the constitution was restored, only to be repealed once more 
in 1823. It is apparently to the elections in this last period that the author refers. 
As a matter of fact, they had little or no consequence for the Philippines, 
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Bernáldez was not the only one who saw political dangers in a Filipino 
clergy; in fact, at the time he wrote, the first of several measures tending to 
nullify their influence had already taken place, With the restoration of the old 
regime in Spain after Napoleon's defeat in 1815 and the reestablishment of the 
religious orders, recruits from the monasteries in the Peninsula once again began 
to swell the depleted ranks of the friar orders in the Philippines. Once the orders 
had begun to take over again those parishes which Filipino secular priests had 
been holding in an interim capacity for lack of friars, the way was open also to 
reverse the process of secularization of the parishes which had been set under- 
way 50 years earlier in the time of Archbishop Sancho and Governor Anda. 
The suspension of the cedula of 1774, which had taken place in 1776, was now 
made permanent in a decree of 1826, and steps were initiated to restore to the 
friars all that had been taken from them in the eighteenth century. In spite of 
the pious declaration concerning the interests and honor of the secular clergy, 
this cedula was clearly directed against them. 


20 Taking into consideration on the one hand the political state of 
these islands, as long as it is necessary to send there religious from 
Spain to take care of the spiritual administration of their parishes 
and missions and of other matters relating to the propagation of the 
faith of Jesus Christ; and on the other hand recalling the ancient 
good services and labors of the religious for such an important end 
and for the conservation of those valued dominions, as is proved 
by the countless repeated reports from every age... I have resolved, 
as I order by this royal cedula of mine, that not only the Augus- 
tinians but also the religious of the other orders should be restored in 
the administration of the parishes and missions of those Philippine 
Islands of mine to the state they formerly had, as clarified by the 
royal cedula of 11 December 1776. . . Neither that Vice-Royal 
Patronato nor the ordinaries of the dioceses are to secularize any 
parish without the express order of my royal person. I declare, as I 
do now declare, that none of these determinations shall be in pre- 
judice of the interests and honor of the secular clergy, inasmuch as 
they are not deprived of any right... . 


This was to be only the first of a series of such measures, The process was 
summed up by Archbishop Gregorio Melitón Martinez in 1870 in a letter 
written to the Regent of Spain, Marshal Francisco Serrano,’ in the hope of 
reversing this gradual elimination of the Filipino clergy in the archdiocese of 
Manila, where all these spoliations had taken place. 


21 The archbishop undersigned addresses himself respectfully to 
your Highness, impelled by his true love for the fatherland and by 
the obligation he has to procure the tranquility of his diocese, which 
has been so frequently disturbed and stirred up by the handing over 
of the parishes of the secular clergy to the religious orders for some 


% The Revolution of 1868 in Spain had driven out Isabel II, and General 
Serrano ruled as regent while ¿he Spaniards looked around Europe for a king. 
In the event the king chosen, the Italian Amadeo of Savoy, abdicated after a 
year, and Spain became a republic until the monarchy was restored in 1874. 
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years now. This has resulted in a growing antagonism between the 
regular and secular clergy, which is now taking a turn which sooner 
or later can be disastrous for our beloved Spain. 


With the sole purpose of marking out the period when this anta- 
gonism began, I will mention the royal cedula of 8 June 1826. By 
this cedula, the curacies administered by the secular clergy from the 
time of the second period of government of Don Simón de Anda y 
Salazar were restored to the religious communities. Just though this 
measure may have been, inasmuch as the native priests had possessed 
those parishes for more than half a century and considered them 
already their own, they felt great pain every time that, because of 
the death or transferral of one of them, a religious entered to replace 
him. Due to the death of the parish priest of the town of San Simon, 
which took place during this current year, the above-mentioned 
royal cedula has now been fully carried out. 


Another cause for the increasing antagonism which can be 
mentioned is the royal order of 9 March 1849 by which the religious 
were given seven parishes of the province of Cavite belonging to the 
secular clergy, that is, those of Bacoor, Cavite el Viejo [Kawit], and 
Silang to the Augustinian Recoletos and those of Santa Cruz [ Tanza] 
and San Francisco de Malabon [ General Trias], Naic, and Indang to 
the Dominicans. Five of these have already been taken possession of 
by the religious as they have become vacant. But what has brought 
the antagonism to its highest point and filled the native clergy with 
indignation was the royal order of 10 September 1861. It is this 
order and its consequences that the undersigned wishes especially 
to call to the lofty attention of your Highness. 


Article 13 of the royal decree of 30 July 1859 relative to the 
establishment of the government of Mindanao, disposed that the 
priests of the Society of Jesus should take charge of the administra- 
tion of the parishes, doctrinas, and active missions of that island, 
which at that time were in the possession and under the direction of 
the Recoletos of the province of San Nicolas de Tolentino. It was 
then necessary to set down the rules which should determine the 
manner of bringing about the above-mentioned disposition in a 
fitting manner. To fulfill this purpose the above-mentioned royal 
order of 10 September was issued. Moreover, in accordance with it 
the Recoletos were given as compensation the administration of the 
curacies of the province of Cavite or of others (of the archbishopric 
of Manila as was later declared) which had been served until then by 
the native clergy. 


If the decree of 1826 had at least plausible reasons behind it, that of 1849 
was in no sense a restoration of any parishes formerly possessed by the friars, 
but purely and simply the deprivation of the Filipino secular clergy in Cavite 
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of parishes which had never belonged to the friars, but had either been founded 
by the secular clergy, or had been turned over to them from the Jesuits at the 
time of the expulsion of the latter in 1768. The reasons given for the transfer 
seem clearly to have been mere pretexts either on the part of the Recoleto 
procurator or, more probably, on the part of the government, which looked 
uneasily at the entire province of Cavite administered by Filipino priests. For a 
province so close to Manila to be under Filipino priests was too dangerous 
politically to be allowed to continue. Hence, when the Recoleto procurator 
requested parishes, the government not only granted his request but gave four 
more to the Dominicans, unasked. Though there is no record of any opposition 
to the decree of 1826, that of 1849 did provoke resentment among the arch- 
diocesan clergy, and a considerable number of them attempted to unite to do 
something about it, even if only clandestinely. The moves taken in 1851, if un- 
successful in their object, did see the emergence of two Filipino priests as 
leaders, Father Pedro Pelaez in Manila and Father Mariano Gomez for the 
province of Cavite. Both of them would figure prominently later on in the 
development of the nationalist movement among the Filipino clergy. Father 
Pelaez was the author of the project here proposed to the Filipino clergy of the 
archdiocese. 


22 Confidential. To the secular clergy of the Philippines. 


To be content with having demonstrated in the newspapers the 
injustice which has been done in depriving us of seven parishes in the 
province of Cavite would be to imitate children, who, when they are 
hurt, pour out their sorrow in useless lamentation without thinking 
about obtaining due reparation. So as not to fall into such childish 
conduct, let those of us who feel some interest for the body to which 
we belong make an effort to obtain the revocation of that imprudent 
measure which the government undoubtedly adopted without per- 
ceiving its import. For it cannot be thought that the intention of the 
government is anything else than to show itself just and benevolent 
toward the natives of these islands. Hence, inasmuch as the proper 
exposition of the facts for her Majesty has already been drawn up, let 
us see to the collection of the necessary funds under the following 
conditions, without prejudice to modifying them or adding to them 
in any way that those who contribute to the fund may be pleased to 
indicate. 


Article 1. A spontaneous subscription is opened, intended to 
raise promptly the amount of money necessary to obtain the revoca- 
tion of the royal order of 9 March 1849 and of the assignation result- 
ing therefrom by the Superior Government and the Vice-Royal 
Patronato of seven parishes belonging to the secular clergy to the 
Recoletos and Dominicans. .. . 


Article 7. The bulk of the money gathered will be reserved to 
reward the person in Madrid who brings this affair to a successful 
completion. He will receive half when the royal order is issued 
revoking the previous order. The other half will be given him when 
the order is executed here in the Philippines, because it will be part 
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of his task to obtain from influential persons in Madrid urgent 
recommendations for the governor of these islands, his assessor and 
secretary, and for the fiscal of her Majesty, that they carry out 
immediately the above-mentioned sovereign dispositions. .. . 


Article 9. The subscribers shall keep the most profound secrecy 
concerning this project and subscription, because only in this way 
will we be able to obtain our desires. ... 


Even more unjust to the Filipino clergy was the decree of 1861, giving 
most of the remaining Cavite parishes belonging to them to the Recoletos, in 
compensation for those which the latter were due to turn over to the newly 
restored Jesuits in Mindanao. Archbishop Melitén Martfnez, without being 
moved by any feelings of nationalism, such as animated the Filipino priests, 
could not help but point out the fundamental injustice of the measure. It would 


“« 


have been much more to the point, he showed, if it were necessary to ““com- 
pensate” the Recoletos, to assign them parishes in the understaffed dioceses of 
Cebu and Jaro to which the island of Mindanao belonged ecclesiastically. But 
the truth of it was that the government had resolved on nullifying all influ- 
ence of the Filipino clergy, and it was in the archdiocese of Manila, closer to the 
capital, and where the Filipino clergy had the best opportunities for education 
and training, that it was most important politically to counteract any possible 
independent influence they might have, by reducing them generally to being 
coadjutors to the friar parish priests. Such a policy, however, the archbishop 
argued, far from safeguarding Spanish rule, was likely to drive the loyal Filipino 
priests to rebellion. His words were prophetic. 


23 The Supreme Government was within its prerogatives in en- 
trusting to the acknowledged zeal of priests of the Society of Jesus 
the administration of the parishes and missions of Mindanao. . 

Moreover, it was very praiseworthy that the Recoleto Fathers be 
given a testimony of gratitude for their services, and that they be 
given some compensation for the loss of the religious establishments 
of Mindanao. For although it is true that many of the latter parishes 
were created by the Jesuits of earlier times, still the Recoletos had 
been in possession of them and had made them their own by right of 
prescription. But the services of the native priests likewise deserve 
great esteem, for in all adversities they have always conducted them- 
selves as loyal subjects of Spain, and as coadjutors in the parochial 
ministry they always carry the heaviest part of the burden. Had this 
been taken into consideration, never would injury have been done 
to a class of men so well-deserving, in order to compensate any other 
class whatsoever, and a manner more gentle and more equitable 
would have been excogitated to fulfil the desires of the government. 
The diocese of Cebu itself, within whose boundaries at that time 
the entire island of Mindanao was to be found, as a matter of fact 
presented scarcely any obstacie to this end. For it would not have 
been a question of compensating the Recoletos with parishes of 
other religious, as would have been much in conformity with justice, 
for previously all the parishes of the island of Negros had been 
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handed over to the Recoletos, though they had formerly belonged 
to the secular clergy, because of the lack of personnel of the latter. 


The parishes of the diocese of Cebu were 237. Of these 48 
' belonged to the secular clergy. Such factors as the limited size of 
its seminary, the lack of professors, and the ignorance of the Span- 
ish language, the knowledge of which is indispensable for the study 
of Latin and of moral theology, though they did not prevent the 
formation of a sufficient number of secular priests to take care of 
the above-mentioned parishes, in no sense permitted that the diocese 
furnish the number needed as coadjutors to help the parish priests 
in the administration of the sacraments and the care of the sick. . . 
There were and still are within the former boundaries of the diocese 
of Cebu towns, not thickly populated but composed of distant and 
scattered barrios, having 16,000 and more souls, whose spiritual 
administration is carried out by a single religious priest, ordinarily 
one of advanced age. In this situation one cannot doubt that the 
zealous prelate of the diocese would have received with satisfaction 
the aid of 27 religious who would take charge of an equal number of 
parishes, because in this fashion the service of the parishes would 
manifestly have been improved. And still there would have remained 
21 parishes with which to reward those coadjutors who, within their 
small number, should distinguish themselves for their virtue, learning, 
and hard work. 


In spite of the lack which the archbishopric of Manila has of 
sufficient personnel to attend to all the spiritual necessities of the 
faithful, inasmuch as the existing personnel is scarcely sufficient in 
normal circumstances to take care of those of most urgency, none- 
theless, when viewed under the concept which has been proposed, it 
forms a complete contrast with the diocese of Cebu. . . Do not the 
foregoing data proclaim that the losses suffered by the Recoletos 
ought to be compensated with parishes from the diocese of Cebu 
and not with those of Manila? 


. . . Is there no danger in keeping the native clergy in the in- 
creasing state of exasperation in which it is at present? 


Let anyone put himself in their place and reflect on the series 
of measures which have been recounted, and he cannot but recognize 
that the enormous losses suffered and those which still threaten them 
give them strong and sufficient motives, so that in spite of their 
timidity they may turn their ancient fidelity and respect toward the 
Spaniards into aversion. . . Now that in the light of repeated trials 
they observe that the authorities cooperate with the immoderate 
aspirations of the [religious orders] and that in the opinion of the 
native priests themselves the system has been adopted of reducing 
them to nullity, they pass over the ancient wall and direct their eyes 
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to a loftier height. What before was simply resentment against the 
regular orders now takes on a kind of anti-Spanish character. They 
do not hesitate to say that if the Americans or the English should 
take possession of the Philippine archipelago certainly they would 
show them more consideration than they receive from the Spaniards. 
Thus it is, most serene Sir, that in order to escape an imaginary 
danger, a very real and true one is being created. 


... It is so much the more urgent to provide a prompt remedy 
to the discontent and exasperation of the native clergy, since if the 
excitement which the undersigned has noticed in them since his 
return from the Vatican Council continues for a considerable time, 
occasion will be offered for their resentments to be passed on to 
their parents, relatives, and to the whole Filipino people, with whom 
they are more in contact than is the regular clergy. Thus the evil will 
take on serious proportions. It cannot be hidden from the lofty 
penetration of your Highness how highly suitable, how necessary, 
it is to extinguish this little fire, which, if an accident should occur, 
can be converted into a vast conflagration, in which perhaps the first 
to serve as fuel for the flames would be the very ones who occupy 
themselves in spreading their vain fears. These fears can certainly be 
called vain, since up to now [ in spite of], the exquisite efforts which 
have been made to justify the accusations lately made against the 
secular clergy, there has never come forth any positive proof. 


It was most galling for the Filipino clergy that after having long advocated 
the subordination of the native clergy on account of their incompetence, the 
Spaniards, government as well as friars, became most suspicious of and hostile 
to the Filipino priests just when under the leadership of Father Pelaez conscious 
efforts were being made to raise the intellectual and moral level of the Filipino 
clergy. Himself a doctor of theology and part-time lecturer at the University of 
Santo Tomas, Pelaez had encouraged a number of younger priests, some of them 
his students, like Fathers Jose Burgos, Mariano Sevilla, and others of their genera- 
tion, beginning from about 1850, to work for advanced ecclesiastical degrees. An 
exemplary priest himself, by the testimony even of those who suspected him of 
revolutionary activity, he had endeavoured to create in the archdiocese a group 
of young priests who would not have to yield to Spanish clergy in either learning 
or virtue. As vicar-capitular governing the archdiocese of Manila during its 
vacancy in 1861-1862, he had openly led the fight against the implementation of 
the decree of 1861 further depriving the Manila clergy, and he continued to 
influence the new archbishop thereafter to carry on the struggle on their behalf. 
Tragically, he, together with other leaders of the Filipino ciergy, died when the 
cathedral collapsed during the earthquake of 1863, burying in its ruins most of 
the cathedral chapter who were celebrating the first vespers of Corpus Christi. 
Though the archbishop was sincerely concerned for justice to the Filipino 
clergy, it may be seen how even he feared the nascent but growing Filipinization 
of the church under Pelaez” leadership and inspiration. As a Spaniard, he initially 
harbored fears of such a development, and had been influenced by the accusa- 
tions made against Pelaez — accusations almost certainly without basis in fact, 
as he himself would later declare in the letter quoted above. These suspicions, 
however, make all the more impressive his high esteem for the priestly character 
of Pelaez. 
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24 When I arrived in these Islands, the cathedral chapter was com- 
pletely Indio, if not in all its personnel, at least in its influence and 
tendencies. . . . [Only four Spaniards actually in the chapter at that 
time]. 


The dignity of Treasurer was held by Dr. Don Pedro Pelaez, 
a priest of austere life and of solid learning, who attracted to him- 
self the respect of friends and enemies. For the native clergy, he was 
an oracle without whose advice they did nothing, and a solicitous 
agent who with efficient zeal took on himself and directed their 
affairs both in the ecclesiastical and the civil sphere, both in Manila 
and in the Overseas Ministry.1% Since he did not hesitate to admit 
that he desired the independence of the Archipelago, it is not in- 
credible that, as some say, he was no stranger to the revolutionary 
uprising which took place in 1843.1! If this event had occurred in 
1861, when, as a resuit of the death of my predecessor, he held the 
office of Vicar-Capitular,12 and thus to the prestige which he en- 
joyed, joined the means of action at the disposal of the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority in the country; if, moreover, one takes into 
account the fact that for a population of some 5,000,000 inhabitants 
and 8,000 or more native soldiers, there are scarcely 4,000 Spaniards 
in these islands, one may understand how injurious to the interests of 
Spain the situation could have been. Therefore the make-up of the 
cathedral chapter is not a matter of indifference, but efforts must be 
made to assure that a spirit which is entirely Spanish reigns in it. 


[At present there are in the chapter seven peninsulars and four 
Indios and mestizos. Two of the peninsulars hold the doctorate, as 
do one Indio and one Philippine-born Spaniard. In the whole diocese 
there are only three other doctorates. Of the seven members of the 
chapter who died in the earthquake, one was a Spaniard, six were 
Indios, three of them with doctorates and two with a licentiate. ] 


In answer to the accusations made against Pelaez in a Madrid newspaper 
subsidized by certain friars, that he had been plotting revolution, in 1864 there 
appeared a pamplet entitled Manifiesto que a la noble Nación española dirigen 
los leales Filipinos. Though anonymous, its author was Father José Burgos, soon 
to be ordained, but already possessing graduate degrees in philosophy and 
theology, and preparing for a doctorate in canon law, It marks the emergence of 
Burgos as successor to Pelaez in the leadership of the Filipino clergy. Burgos 
would become too the major spokesman for the still emerging consciousness of 


10 The Ministerio de Ultramar in Madrid, under whose jurisdiction Spain's 
overseas colonies, including the Philippines, fell in the nineteenth century, 
after the Consejo de Indias was abolished. 


11 The “rebellion,” or better said, massacre of Apolinario de la Cruz and his 
followers of the Cofradía de San José, in Tayabas province. 


12 When the archbishopric was vacant, it was ruled by the cathedral chapter, 
which elected from its number a vicar-capitular to administer the archdiocese. 
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a distinct Filipino nationality, even under the sovereignty of Spain. In his 
defense of Pelaez, he asserts that the latter had done no more than seek justice 
for the Filipinos and rejects any suggestion of disloyalty to Spain. 


25 ... If the paragraph . .. referred to one of us who are alive, we 
would turn our heads aside in disdain and pay no attention to so wild 
a calumny. But because of the fact that it alludes to a man who 
cannot come out in defense of his person, because he now rests in 
peace, we are going to vindicate his memory, ever sweet for us, no 
matter how much resentment, the spirit of vengeance, and envy 
exert themselves together to besmirch it and make it odious. That 
man is the unfortunate but equally wise and virtuous priest, Don 
Pedro Pelaez, the prize and honor of the Filipino people. .. . Yes, it 
is this priest, full of knowledge, a man of scrupulous conscience, -a 
friend of peace and enemy of all disorder, who is mysteriously 
designated with the name of insurgent, attributing to him the plan of 
rebellion which should take place, according to his detractors, on 
the morning of Corpus Christi at the very time of the celebration of 
the sacred functions of that day. What an absurdity!... 


.. Father Pelaez was modest in his aspirations by the very fact 
that he was virtuous. He was so content with his lot that all his 
efforts in the last years of his life were directed more and more 
towards his sanctification. So pure was his life that his confessor, the 
austere and virtuous Jesuit, Father Pedro Bertrán, to whom he made 
his confession for the last time on the very day on which Heaven was 
pleased to deprive us of that model of Christian virtues, has not 
hesitated to assert to his friends that Father Pelaez died the death of 
a just man. 


With such antecedents then, it is not possible to believe that 
that supposed plan of rebellion has had any existence except in the 
heads of those who invented it. These are no other than the friars of 
certain determinate religious orders, because of the resentment which 
his conduct caused in them. We are going to explain this conduct 
here in order that it may be public property and that the Nation may 
be convinced of the perversity of certain people. 


Father Pelaez was a good citizen and loved much the clergy to 
which he belonged. On the occasions in which the secular clergy saw 
itself deprived of its parishes because of the ambition of friars, it was 
he who defended it, and though he never had the consolation of 
seeing the inalienable rights of the secular clergy attended to, because 
of the dominant power of his adversaries, nonetheless his loyal and 
patriotic action offended them. Hence the ill-will held against 
him. ... Far from ceasing with his death, it seems to grow stronger, 
and this has a clear explanation. Since in his lifetime they did not 
dare to hurl any charges against him, they waited till after his death 
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to construct against him that calumny. But in order that a deed of 
this kind may be known for what it is, there is in the dictionary a 
word which we do not apply to them out of delicadeza. it is then 
clear that the spirit of revenge and other evil passions are the sole 
inspiration for those misled men in conceiving the existence of their 
plan of rebellion, which is certainly a real phantom. 


At the same time, Burgos locked even beyond the fight for the rights of 
the Filipino clergy, and aimed to defend more generally the equality of Filipinos 
with Spaniards, and to assert a national identity. The next generation of Filipino 
nationalists, most especially Rizal, can justly be called his disciples in their 
assertion of Filipino national dignity and capacity for self-rule. They would like- 
wise inherit from him an antifriar polemic. Burgos was not an enemy of the 
Spanish friars as such; he was interested only in defending his fellow-Filipinos, 
and often spoke admiringly of the Dominicans, with whom he was still studying, 
as well as of the Jesuits. But because the procurators in Madrid of the other 
orders — who did not necessarily represent all opinion in their own order — had 
attempted to defend their possession of the parishes by discrediting the ability 
and loyalty of the Filipino secular clergy, it was against them that Burgos 
directed his polemics, If some of his statements seem harsh today, they were in 
answer to even more insulting remarks from his antagonists. 


26 And if for a moment we should turn aside from the Church, and 
the writer of that article would be good enough to penetrate with us 
into the sanctuary of the law, we could show him the catalogue of 
the various Filipino lawyers who with their erudition and great knowl- 
edge of the law have given luster to their names by being the glory 
of this country which gave them birth... 


If in our days we do not see more Filipinos outstanding in the 
sciences, let this not be attributed to their character, nor to their 
nature, nor to the influence of the climate, nor much less that of 
race, but rather to the discouragement which for some years now 
has taken possession of the youth, because of the almost complete 
lack of any incentive. For as a matter of fact, what young man will 
still make efforts to excel in the science of law or of theology, if he 
does not see in the future anything but obscurity and indifference? 
What Filipino will even aspire to be learned, will consecrate efforts to 
that purpose, seeing that his most noble aspirations wither away 
under the destructive influence of scorn and neglect, and knowing 
that honorable and lucrative offices are for him forbidden fruit? 


But in spite of all, in the midst of this discouragement, the con- 
temporary secular clergy of the Philippines has not been unworthy 
of its predecessors. It counts today with individuals who honor it as 
much by their knowledge and learning as by their virtue, their zeal 
in the fulfilment of their duties, and their abnegation. ... 


To sum up, it would be wearisome to enumerate the individuals 
of the secular clergy who, following the example of those we have 
made mention of, deserve well of the Church and the State for their 
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important services and for the intelligence, zeal, and honor with which 
they fill their respective posts to the satisfaction of their superiors. 
There are and always will be exceptions. And where have there 
not been such? But these do not destroy a truth in proof of which 
there are the testimonies just cited above and others which we 
could cite. But to what purpose should we weary ourselves in proving 
the capacity, talent, or intelligence of Filipinos, which the Recoleto 
Fathers or their hired defenders affect to be ignorant of? ... If we 
are to add anything to all that has been said, we Filipino priests will 
have no difficulty about entering into competition with the religious, 
if all the parishes of the archbishopric should be awarded by com- 
petitive examinations. 


As a result of the Revolution of 1868 in Spain the conservative monarchy 
was overthrown and liberal and anticlerical forces came to power. As a conse- 
quence, a new governor, Carlos Ma. de la Torre, was sent to the Philippines. A 
certain atmosphere of liberty pervaded Manila, and various lawyers and business- 
men looking for liberal and modernizing reforms began to agitate to a certain 
extent in Manila and especially in Spain, hoping to bring about from there 
changes in the Philippines. Since the Filipino clergy had not been able to obtain 
the least consideration for their claims from the conservative governments which 
had preceded, all of whom looked on the friars as the main support of Spanish 
rule, Burgos and others of the Filipino clergy now turned to the liberal regimes, 
hopeful of obtaining more attention from them. When Manila liberals staged a 
demonstration of gratitude before the governor’s palace in September 1869, 
Burgos was among them. Shortly afterward, under his leadership a new mani- 
festo was sent to the Madrid government, where liberals from the Philippines 
lobbied in its favor, supported by contributions from the Manila clergy. It was to 
be a compromising alliance. Though the Spanish liberals stood for suppression 
of the religious orders in the Peninsula, most looked on them much more prag- 
matically in the Philippines, and saw those who opposed the friars as potential 
enemies of Spain. For all his display of liberal and reformist attitudes, Governor 
de la Torre was no different, as may be seen from his confidential memorial 
at the end of his term in 1871. 


27 The greatest part of the civilization and the growing prosperity 
which the country has and the legitimate influence which the name 
of Spain holds in the Philippines is due, we must not forget, to the 
constant, loyal, patriotic action of the religious orders. The circum- 
stances which are found in them make them indispensable. No other 
clergy — not that of the country, which does not have the necessary 
knowledge nor possess the influence, nor would it exercise it if it had 
it as unconditionally in favor of Spain — no other clergy, I say, even 
though it should be formed for this purpose (which would need both 
time and expenses) could substitute for the regular clergy. 


Examining this matter coldly and carefully, not with modern 
ideas but with the ideas and the criterion of judgment which should 
rule our policy in the Philippines, it is impossible not to decide in 
favor of preserving the religious orders, of increasing their prestige, 
of helping them, of making them serve modern civilization, of 
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interesting them in their own improvement, of encouraging them to 
purify their morals and to firmly stamp out the vices which they 
have, of widening the sphere of their teaching, of profiting, in a 
word, by all the good that can be obtained from them. 


I make bold to call urgently the attention of my successor in 
this office to this very important question and to predict to him that 
once he has been here for some time and is acquainted with affairs 
and persons, let him observe, and he will be convinced that those 
who wish evil to the friars are the same ones who wish great evil to 
Spain. Not having today any other means of undermining Spain’s 
power, its prestige and its legitimate influence among these six 
million inhabitants, they begin where they can. They do it in the way 
that is possible and permitted to them, given the lack of means of 
which they dispose. But one must admit that they have chosen a 
good system, that is, they are trying to destroy one of the firmest 
supports of our glorious rule. 


When De la Torre was followed by a much more authoritarian and in- 
transigent governor in 1871 in the person of General Rafael Izquierdo, even the 
semblance of liberalism disappeared. Izquierdo repeatedly pointed to the native 
clergy as the major source of danger to Spain. In spite of his admitted inability 
to catch in any act of treason the priests whom he suspected, Izquierdo was 
perfectly convinced, as he repeatedly said, of the correctness of his suspicions. 
When a mutiny broke out in the Cavite arsenal on 20 January 1872, he wasted 
no time in arresting Father Burgos; his colleague at the cathedral, Father Jacinto 
Zamora; the aged Father Mariano Gomez of Bacoor, Cavite; and a number of 
other priests, lawyers, and businessmen. After a military trial whose records 
have never been found and which was later declared illegal by the Spanish 
supreme tribunal, the three above-named priests were executed by the garrote, 
and numerous others were exiled to Guam. Some months after the executions, 
Izquierdo wrote to the superiors of the religious orders, emphasizing the neces- 
sity of their regaining prestige among the Filipinos, and of working to assist 
the government against potential subversives. In his reply, the Jesuit superior, 
Father Pedro Bertrán, attempted to extol Jesuit loyalty to Spain, and made 
mention of Jesuit relations with Burgos. Though the modern reader will find 
illogical Bertrán's judgment that Burgos had done wrong in raising the question 
of the parishes to the political level, since the Patronato Real prevented the 
Church from controlling its own affairs, and Burgos’s adversaries, the friar procu- 
rators, had no scruple about using government influence to safeguard their 
position, the Jesuit’s warning of what might happen to Burgos may well have 
been prophetic — that his name was used by those who pursued different aims 
than he, and that he suffered for it. 


28 The unfortunate priest, Don Jose Burgos, was accustomed to 
call at our residence for our sacred ministry. Since it seemed to me 
that in certain matters he had an incorrect view of things, or was 
badly counselled, beginning in 1870 I spoke to him frankly, as some 
years before I had spoken to another person of greater ability and 
importance than hisié concerning the same matters then being dis- 


13 Father Pelaez. 
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cussed in similar circumstances. “These questions,” I repeated, “are 
purely canonical and ecclesiastical, and for this reason have their own 
judges and proper tribunals, as you know. To fling them out into the 
public and precisely by means of newspapers of definitely anti- 
religious tendencies, is to treat them in a way foreign to their nature, 
and to give them, in spite of yourself, an importance and a particular 
political color. . . You must cease; otherwise you will find yourself 
pushed on to worse steps, and even supposing that you have the 
energy to turn back, it may happen that you cannot prevent a hand, 
doubly criminal, from inscribing your name on a banner waved aloft 
by deluded traitors. . . If you do not cease, I beg you, do not call 
again at our door. . .” And he did not call again, your Excellency, 
until after a considerable time. He called in January of 1872, im- 
mediately after having entered the death chapel!* asking that we 
bestow on him, as we did, the consolations of religion up to the last 
moment of his life. In a loud voice he said for all those who wished 
to hear, that he would certainly not find himself where he now did, 
if he had been faithful to our far-sighted warning and followed our 
charitable advice. 


Governor Izquierdo’s recommendations shortly before the end of his term 
in December 1872 indicate how he regarded the friars — as a means of control of 
the Indios for the Spanish government. The Filipino clergy on the other hand, 
were a danger, and should be eliminated in due course. Even Spanish Jesuits 
were not sufficiently committed to being instruments of the government to 
satisfy Izquierdo. With such a mentality, it is not hard to believe that it was 
impossible for Burgos and his colleagues to escape being implicated by the gover- 
nor in the Cavite Mutiny, even if they were not even aware of the outbreak. 
Not without reason would the archbishop refuse to degrade the priests before 
their execution. 


29 It is perfectly natural that those of us who profess liberal ideas 
should be accustomed to look on the religious orders with prejudice, 
with distrust, and some, even with aversion. It is likewise perfectly 
natural that after coming to know the state of this country, what the 
friars are here, what they have done, and what they can do, one 
should consider the religious orders a necessity to maintain the bond 
of union between this country and the mother country. 


The fact is that on arriving here, any man of generous and lofty 
spirit cannot help but prescind from ali political parties, ideas, and 
loyalties, and employ all his efforts and aspirations in one sole 
thought, that of the preservation of the Philippines for Spain. 


14 Prisoners condemned to be executed were placed en la capilla fatal, a 
chapel within the prison, for the twenty-four hours before their execution, to 
prepare them to die. At this time they were permitted to ask for whatever priest 
they wished to help them. Father Burgos chose his confessor, Fr. Magin Ferran- 
do, 5.J. The date, however, was 16-17 February, not January, as Father Bertrán 
inadvertently says, confusing it with the date of the Cavite Mutiny, 20 January. 
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The religious orders have their defects, their vices, and their 
difficulties, but in the Philippines they have two qualities which from 
the political point of view are so great and so important that they 
oblige us to prescind from whatever may be alleged against them. 
One of these qualities is their unshakable devotion to Spain [ español- 
ismo a toda prueba]; the other is their influence on the natives, which 
even in the weakened state in which it is today, is stili sufficiently 
great to consider it a preserving factor. 


Their unquestionable devotion to Spain is demonstrated not 
only by history and contemporary facts, but reason itself teils us 
that they cannot but be ardent defenders of Spain, because they 
know, and know well, that the existence of the religious orders in the 
Philippines will last just as long as our rule lasts, and not one day 
more. Thus it is that their worst detractors will censure their vices, 
but not their patriotism. It can be said that they do not sustain the 
domination of Spain out of virtue, but for their own interests, but 
the fact is that they do sustain it, and that is the principal result to 
be obtained. 


That they still exercise considerable influence, so that it is not 
good for us to get rid of them, becomes clear simply by taking into 
account the backwardness of the native race, and its religious beliefs, 
together with the fact that the care of souls in the majority of 
parishes is entrusted to the friars. And if they do not today exercise 
all the immense influence which they once had, as one must admit, 
it is not because the people has progressed and shaken off the 
tutelage in which the friar held it. No, it is because under that 
Spanish religious clergy the creation of a native clergy has been 
taking place. The latter, though short on education but not on ambi- 
tion, has silently gone ahead undermining the religious, and must 
necessarily be anti-Spanish. 


It is their own fault, the fault of the religious orders themselves, 
that they have allowed part of this influence to be snatched away 
from them. The Order of St. Dominic, which has had charge of 
education, has given preference to theological studies. The result has 
been to create an enemy to its own interests. This same order, as well 
as that of St. Augustine and of St. Francis, have also been unwilling 
to divide their large parishes. The result has been that, being unable 
to fulfil their duties personally (since there are parishes which have 
more than 20,000 souls), the parish priests have had to make use of 
native priests as coadjutors. The latter, exercising the parochial 
ministry in place of the friars, have little by little substituted for the 
friars in their influence over the Indios. If in addition one notes that 
in the religious orders, as in ali associations no matter how holy and 
exalted they may be, there have been men who have failed in their 
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duties and have made themselves outstanding for their vices, it is not 
difficult to understand that we ought not be surprised at the dimi- 
nution of that influence of the regular clergy. 


It is necessary then to sustain that remaining influence, and 
prevent at all costs the absorption of it by the secular clergy. There- 
fore the following are necessary: (1) not to take away from the friars 
the prestige they still enjoy in the provinces, but to watch over their 
conduct, make them fulfil their duties, and curb their vices ener- 
getically; (2) to go on dividing up the parishes with large populations, 
as long as there are sufficient resources for their maintenance and 
religious priests to put at their head; (3) bring about the disappear- 
ance of the secular clergy and the increase of the regular clergy. The 
means for this is to favor the colleges for the missions in the Penin- 
sula, while restricting theological education here. On their part, the 
archbishop and bishops must demand outstanding conditions of 
knowledge and virtue before giving sacred orders to natives. 


The substitution of the regular clergy by peninsular secular 
clergy, a suggestion which has been discussed more than once, I 
consider to be extremely harmful. 


Neither am I in favor of the disentailment!* of the property of 
the clergy in the Philippines, because there is no reason to justify it. 
Lands as good as those possessed by the friars are still uncultivated, 
and no one asks for them nor does anyone want them. To take away 
the lands from the friars, then, would be just to increase the number 
of abandoned haciendas and of lands left without cultivation for lack 
of workers. 


This is my way of thinking with regard to the religious orders in 
the Philippines, where it is totally impossible to judge them by the 
same criterion as in Spain. 


I will not conclude without noting that none of this refers to 
the individuais of the Society of Jesus, Jesuits. It is well-known that 
they have no native land, and nothing can be hoped from them 
except what fits their own interests. 


Since at present our rule suits them, their presence is not harm- 
ful to us, and in the island of Mindanao they offer their religious 
services, undertaking certain parishes. In Manila they dedicate 
themselves to secondary education, being in charge of the Ateneo 
Municipal. 


15 That is, the confiscation and sale of church property by the government, 
as had been done with the property of the religious orders in Spain in 
1837, 
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When there may be a sufficient number of religious priests for 
the whole Islands, there would be no loss in having them leave the 
country; for the meantime, there is at present no danger in their 
continued presence. 


After 1872 the Filipino clergy had been crushed. Its leaders executed or 
sent into exile, no one dared to speak out publicly again. When the exiles finally 
returned from Guam, they had lost whatever positions they might have held in 
the Church. Only with the coming of the Revolution in 1896 would a few 
survivors re-emerge to reassume leadership. In the meantime the nationalist 
initiative would pass to the young lay students, many of them students or rela- 
tives of the Burgos generation of priests, who would carry on the nationalist 
struggle, in Spain for the most part — Jose Rizal, Marcelo del Pilar, and others. 
Though no one spoke publicly in favor of the Filipino clergy any longer, Gover- 
nor Fernando Primo de Rivera, in his confidential memorial of 1883, admitted 
the injustice of their situation, but could see no solution to the dilemma pre- 
sented by the silent but growing resentment. The seeds of the later schism were 
being sowed during these years, as well as the seeds of revolution against Spain. 


30 There is another evil that may be regarded as general; I am 
grieved by it, but can find no easy solution for it. 1 refer to the treat- 
ment accorded by the regular clergy to the members of the native 
secular clergy who are graduated from the seminaries of the Islands, 
and who with the title of coadjutors serve in the various parishes as 
assistants to the parish priests belonging to the religious orders. This 
treatment is generally bad. The coadjutor is given little in the way of 
salary but is put constantly to work, He has no right to a pension on 
retirement and he has no security of employment. He is reduced to 
the condition of an outcast after having been given an education 
and made to understand his equality before the law and his conse- 
quent legal aptitude for all the positions open to the clergy. 


It is undoubtedly a danger to our domination to give impor- 
tance to the native secular clergy and to put them in a position to 
disseminate evil principles among the people; but it also seems pre- 
judicial to the interest of Spain to maintain in a posture resembling 
the torment of Tantalus the persons who may be considered the 
most cultured among the natives, persons on whom we impose duties 
while denying them the rights which we taught them they possess, 
This anomalous state of affairs deserves to be studied. I can see the 
solution that would be most in accord with justice, but 1 fail to see 
that which would be less dangerous and inconvenient. 


The occurrences at Cavite of January 1872, in which the most 
distinguished colonial-born clerics played a part, clearly reveal the 
extent of the influence they exert on the native population, and 
the even greater ascendancy they can acquire, thoroughly conversant 
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as they are with the language, thoughts, and aspirations of the native. 
I therefore recommend that the government devote much thought 
to this problem. It may not be dangerous at the present time, but it 
can become so in the future, given the unpredictability of the native 
character and the mounting prestige of the native secular clergy. 


Chapter 9 


THE CHURCH AND FILIPINO NATIONALISM 


The struggle against “liberalism” which characterized the Church every- 
where in Europe in the nineteenth century, was particularly virulent in Spain, 
Fernando VII, who succeeded to the throne after the downfall of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and of the latter’s brother Joseph whom he had placed on the throne 
of Spain, embarked on a policy of reactionary absolutism, whose cornerstone 
was the union of Throne and Altar. Still suffering from the persecution which 
had taken place under Napoleon, the Spanish church in general and the religious 
orders — who had especially suffered — in particular, put themselves behind the 
policies of Fernando. The liberal opposition to Fernando, which came to power 
in 1820-23, and again after Fernando’s death in 1833, distinguished itself for its 
anticlerical measures. This in turn caused the Church as a whole to become more 
antiliberal, even ultraconservative. Then in 1835, with the tacit or open con- 
nivance of the liberal government then in power, mobs burned religious houses 
in various cities of Spain and murdered numerous religious. Soon after, the 
government expelled the Jesuits once more. In 1836-37 the liberal government 
of Mendizábal carried out against the other orders the destructive measures of 
exclaustration of the religious and disamortization of their lands. By the former 
all the orders were dissolved in Spain and their members forbidden to live in 
common. By the second, all religious property — churches, monasteries, and 
lands — were confiscated by the government. The only religious houses per- 
mitted to continue in existence were the colleges in which were trained the 
missionaries of the four friar orders working in the Philippines. (When the Jesuits 
were restored for the Philippines in 1852, they also were aliowed to open a 
college to train missionaries.) The exception made for the orders working in the 
Philippines, of course, was not evidence of any piety on the part of the liberals, 
but of the need which even anticlericals perceived to keep the friars in the 
Philippines as a means of keeping the Filipinos loyal to Spain. The effect of 
these measures on the religious orders was to be multiple, and though they 
enabled them to remain in existence, they were generally harmful to their work. 
On the one hand, the friars were now in a position where they continually had 
to prove themselves useful politically to a government which no longer respected 
their religious ministry. Hence they were under a compulsion, consciously or 
unconsciously, to act more and more as the representatives of Spain and to 
uphold the authority of the government, on whose favor their continued exist- 
ence depended. On the other hand, they hated the liberal ideology which had 
effected their spoliation and persecution in the mother country, and would do 
everything possible tc prevent its spread among Filipinos. From the other side 
the liberals who came to the Philippines in each new change of government to 
occupy places in the colonial bureaucracy were often outspoken in their con- 
tempt for the friars and for religion in general. Moreover, the tendency of the 
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Spanish system in the nineteenth century was to use the Philippine colonial 
bureaucracy as the source of spoils to reward party hangers-on, and most of the 
bureaucrats were from the most disreputable class of Spaniards. Benigno Quiroga, a 
high Spanish liberal official in Manila in 1887, would say of them: “What things 
the mother country spits out on this land! ... One would think that their papas 
consider this a penal colony. . .” Such men could only encourage the spread of 
irreligious ideas and encourage contempt for religion. Though himself also a 
liberal, Sinibaldo de Mas earlier had deplored their conduct in his report to the 
government after his official mission to the Philippines in 1842, considering that 
it was principally the bonds of religion which kept the Philippines attached to 
Spain. 


1 If we admit the usefulness of protecting the religious spirit, the 
Spaniards in the provinces, who in general give an example of the 
contrary by not fulfilling their church duties, do great harm. This is 
so much the more harmful as they are in the sight of the whole village, 
which knows quite well the actions of their most private lives. 
Finding myself on the feast of Corpus Christi at a place where a 
great procession and church function were being held, not a single 
Spaniard of the several who were there, including the governor of 
the province, went to Mass. For an alcalde not to go to Mass becomes 
so much the more scandalous as it is the custom for the gobernador- 
cillo with all the community and the past captains to go to get him at 
the casa real,! in order to accompany him to the church in a kind of 
ceremony. 


On account of this, it happens that it is enough for the parish 
priest to get word that a Spaniard is calling for him to have it said 
that he is not at home — something which contributes to destroy the 
prestige of our name and dominion. Surely this, together with other 
motives, has contributed to diminish the spirit of devotion, especially 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. This decline is not imaginary. I 
have assured myself of it through several channels, among them 
through a commercial house that formerly did business in books of 
religion and prints. From this I deduce that our foundations are 
becoming weaker. If they are not strengthened, though there may 
be more or less delay, the edifice will fall. I believe then, that if the 
colony is to be conserved, it is absolutely necessary to take positive 
measures to check the exterior manifestations of irreligion, to cause 
the priests to appear under the most respectable point of view 
possible, and to endeavor to have their influence over the masses 
powerful... 


Mas likewise deplored the efforts of doctrinaire liberals to lower the 
prestige of the friars, on whose influence Filipino loyalty so largely depended. 
One can see from his remarks how many of the later accusations against the 
friars originated. 


1 The government building of the town. 
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2 It must be borne in mind that the islands are full of swindlers, 
scoundrels and rogues, chiefly creoles, who frequently take it into 
their heads to tour the provinces at the expense of the parish priests, 
either to amuse themselves or to pick up some easy money. More 
than one of them have absentmindedly left the parish houses with 
silver spoons and other small objects in their pockets. Others, espe- 
cially newly arrived army officers who have grown up amid revolu- 
tionary changes and are used to insulting religious with impunity, 
speak to them with what they are pleased to call brutal frankness. 


“Who but yourself, Father, can calmly lap up his soup without 
doing a stroke of work?” “‘It doesn’t matter to you, does it, whether 
the harvest is good or bad? You have plenty of parishioners to 
squeeze.” “And how is the housekeeper? How many children has she 
got now?” And so on in the same vein, and sometimes worse. Any- 
one can see that this sort of thing is bound to happen. I have wit- 
nessed it myself. 


What is more, many of those who have lodged in parish houses 
take delight in abusing the hospitality shown them by broadcasting 
the foibles of the priest, and what is worse, exaggerating and even 
inventing them. Did the friar in his pleasure at having a fellow 
countryman for company break out a bottle and grow a little merry? 
The story is that he became drunk. Did a woman with a child in her 
arms come to speak with the priest about one of the countless 
problems that arise in a parish? The story is that the priest’s para- 
mour came to see him with his child. Did the parish priests of neigh- 
boring towns have a reunion and play cards as a pastime? The story is 
that they were gambling for high stakes. No wonder, then, if the 
parish priests have become so reluctant to open their houses and 
hearts to traveling Spaniards that only with difficulty will they now 
admit anyone without a letter of recommendation. 


Another source of enmity for the friars on the part of Spaniards in the 
Philippines was the role the parish priests generally played as fiscalizers of the 
conduct of officials who tried to exploit the Filipinos. Even 60 years earlier, 
the French traveller, Pierre Sonnerat, had commented on the enmity conceived 
by an alcalde-mayor toward the friar parish priest for this reason. Such incidents 
were continual, and anticlerical Governor Alaminos in 1873 would signal out 
as the main reason for Spanish hostility to the friars the fact that “the friars, 
having a true love for the Indio, prevent the Peninsulars from committing 
notorious abuses against him...” 


3 Every other year the governor of Manila appoints from among 
the settlers of Antique an alcalde or governor, who acquires very 
great authority thereby. This he usually employs to get rich, and to 
recover the money he spent in obtaining the appointment. The al- 
calde in office when we arrived allowed no one to do business with 
us, because he wanted himself to supply us with whatever we needed. 
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But the parish priest, a just man and zealous for the welfare of his 
flock, opposed him and made him allow the natives to share the 
business which he wanted all to himself. Having been thus deprived 
of the gain which he considered to be his by right, the alcalde public- 
ly declared himself to be a mortal enemy of the parish priest. The 
latter, an Augustinian monk, treated us with the greatest courtesy. 


With the influx of large numbers of exploiting Spanish employees in the 
nineteenth century, such incidents multiplied, and the efforts of the friars on 
behalf of their Filipino parishioners were repaid with enmity, and often calumny 
from the Spaniards. This fact, together with the general contempt for Spaniards 
induced by such persons, was seen by one apologist of the friars (probably a 
Jesuit) as being at the root of the antifriar and anti-Spanish feeling displayed 
in the Revolution of 1896. 


4 For the bad functionaries who have gone to the Philippines, the 
religious have been an enemy. They have not permitted him to rob 
or to outrage the Indios all that they would wish to do. They have 
been a spy and a troublesome censor on their actions. These func- 
tionaries of evil have used a very special and destructive strategy in 
this matter. They have accused friars before the peninsular Spaniards 
of favoring the Indios against the Spaniards, i.e., saying that the 
friars were bad patriots; and on the other hand they have accused 
the friars before the natives of exploiting them for their own profit. 
In this fashion they have sown the seed of absurd biases, calumnies, 
and lies in the hearts of many Spaniards and many Filipinos. 


They have done more. With their conduct they have been a 
living and efficacious argument against many things which the reli- 
gious told the Indios, and in which the latter firmly believed. For 
example, the religious taught that the Spaniards were good, upright, 
noble, courageous, and Christian. The Indio believed it and respected 
the Kastila for these beautiful qualities which constituted him a 
superior being. Now it has happened that these hordes of func- 
tionaries brought to the Philippines by the Overseas Ministers have 
presented before the eyes of the Indios the shameful spectacle of 
troops of vicious Spaniards — idlers, drunkards, womanizers, 
cowards, and impious men. The Indios have heard them blaspheme. 
They have noticed that they never entered the church nor heard Mass 
nor received the sacraments, that they employed every kind of trick 
to maintain a ridiculous and pretentious luxury, so as to drive their 
carriages through the Luneta and give themselves the airs of wealthy 
people. They have noticed that they abused their position to take 
money from them, that they spoke against the friars and against the 
religion which the friars preached. And the Indio, as if waking up 
from a dream, has exclaimed: ‘‘Are these the Spaniards the Fathers 
told us were so good?” 
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Mistrust began, and then came suspicion. Hearing it said that 
the friars and the religious were hypocrites, they have ended by 
believing it, and that they were just as bad as the others, though 
more cunning and skillful. That is the reason why many Tagalogs 
have emancipated themselves from the beneficent tutelage in which 
they lived, and with the vehemence characteristic of Oriental peoples 
have passed from submission to rebellion, from love to the most 
intense hatred. They have come to imagine that the Spaniards in gen- 
eral and the friars in particular are at fault for all the evils which 
afflict them. 


One factor which was to be of considerable significance for the attitudes 
which would surface in the years before the Revolution, and which would be 
of special importance in explaining the success of the Aglipayan movement and 
of Protestantism at the beginning of the twentieth century, was religious igno- 
rance. The early part of the nineteenth century, as has been indicated in parts, saw 
a drastic decline in religious instruction among ordinary Filipinos, The decline in 
.numbers, and to some extent in quality, among the friars as a result of events in 
Europe and the imposition of the visitation and Patronato requirements has 
already been noted, as well as the insufficieney of the Filipino clergy created to 
replace them. Even as early as 1799, Father Martínez de Zúñiga had lamented 
the growth of religious ignorance in the vicinity of Manila, but thought the 
solution should be found in more government coercion. 


5 The usages and customs of these Indios are similar to those of 
the province of Batangas, differing from them only as a result of 
living in the vicinity of the capital. They are less superstitious but 
more given to vice. They hear Mass more frequently but go to con- 
fession less regularly. The women are more inclined to be devout. 
Many of them go to communion on great feasts, but some of them, 
and many men, do not make their Easter duty. In this matter there 
is a great difference between the vicinity of Manila and the distant 
provinces. In the latter there are very few people who do not go to 
confession during Lent, but in the towns near Manila only half the 
people make their confession. This difference arises from the fact 
that the latter Indios, being better instructed, do not go to con- 
fession because they know that Father will not give them absolution 
unless they hide their sins when they are badly disposed, and they 
have greater horror of committing sacrilege. This is one of the 
reasons why they cease going to confession, but the more important 
one is the fact of their not knowing the Christian doctrine. Since 
restrictions have been placed on the parish priest with regard to the 
correction of the Indios, they have become entirely uninstructed in 
this matter. The government ought to take care of this matter and 
oblige the Indios with threat of punishments to undergo an annual 
examination in Christian doctrine. But it should not oblige them so 
rigorously to go to confession, in order not to expose them to com- 
mitting a sacrilege. The ignorance which is little by little being 
introduced with regard to learning the obligations of Christians is 
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likely to be prejudicial to the State, because without this instruc- 
tion there can be no education at all. 


Forty years later the French traveller, Jean Mallat, lamented the effects 
of religious ignorance in the spread of superstition and fanaticism, even among 
priests. No doubt such an extreme case as he narrates was exceptional. 


6 One should not be surprised if the Indios, in spite of their con- 
version to Christianity, have preserved several of their ancient super- 
stitious beliefs, especially in separated districts where they have less 
contact with Europeans. .. 


One would never finish if he should enter into detail on all the 
bizarre ideas which possess them and which often become for them 
the source of great harm, since they give occasion to malicious minds 
to lead them astray and to impel them to evil, for the profit of some 
individual. There is no one who does not have a multitude of stories 
to tell you of ghosts, phantoms, nocturnal visions, monsters, sor- 
ceries. These last often lead to fatal results because of the efforts 
which they make to avert the spell. An Indio priest, Don J. Suriano 
Mallares, parish priest of Magalan [Magalang], persuaded that his 
mother had been placed under a spell, committed, or caused to be 
committed, 57 murders in the hope of delivering her. He was hanged 
in the year 1840. 


When the first Jesuits arrived in 1859 they were shocked by the lack_of 
religious instruction and consequent low level of religious practice. Their supe- 
rior, Father José Fernández Cuevas, some months after his arrival wrote to the 
Provincial in Spain his impressions of the region near Manila, urging the impor- 
tance of taking up the ministry of giving parish missions. 


7 . . . In these regions the giving of missions could bring much 
fruit, both among the Spaniards and among the Indios. These towns 
need a strong shaking up, because of the extent to which religious 
tepidity is spreading among them. There are towns of 30 and 40 
thousand souls which form only a single parish, and they are there- 
fore badly neglected spiritually. In many places a third or even a 
half of the Indios do not make their Easter duty [no cumplen con 
la Iglesia ]; the Spaniards are even worse. . . 


A major reason for the failure of the situation to improve, even after 
increased numbers of friars began to come to the Philippines again, was the con- 
tinued disproportion between priests and numbers of parishioners. Though the 
number of friars increased, the number of Filipino priests seems to have re- 
mained stationary or even decreased, due to the discouragement caused by 
government policy toward them. But offsetting any increase in the number of 
priests was the rapid increase in population during the nineteenth century, 
which far outpaced it. The bishop of Jaro, Mariano Cuartero, O.P., writing in 
1872 to Governor Izquierdo, blamed the government and the friar orders for 
their unwillingness to divide up the large parishes, the former, in order not to 
incur greater expenses of support, the latter, in order to keep control of the 
wealthy parishes. 
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8 . . . All those in the large towns of from four to six thousand 
whole tributes? ordinarily have no other priest than the parish priest. 
No matter how zealous he may be, it is not possible that he should 
carry out his duties fully. What can be hoped from these towns so in- 
adequately attended to, especially if the parish priest is sickly, aged, 
or somewhat negligent? Just what we see and experience in those 
towns — that a great number of the Indios have nothing more of 
Christians than the name. And even this it seems they are forgetting, 
living far from the towns, more or less just as their ancestors lived 
before the coming of Legazpi. The majority of the inhabitants of 
these large towns already prescind from the parish priest, and the 
parish priests also become accustomed not to worry about parish- 
ioners who do not bother them except to baptize some infant, or at 
most to administer Extreme Unction, and nothing more. 


This evil, your Excellency, demands a radical remedy, if one 
wishes these inhabitants to be Christians, and if one also wishes that 
religion should help to pacify the country in such cases as may occur. 
In my opinion, the remedy is not in giving coadjutors to these parish 
priests, because 1 consider this remedy insufficient. It is to divide the 
parishes, even if the parish priests object. For if they are zealous and 
have a good understanding of their duties, they will be contented 
with sufficient revenues for support and will not persist in losing 
their souls by occupying large towns which they cannot, humanly 
speaking, administer adequately. 


Toward the end of the century, though there was greater knowledge of 
the catechism, at least as far as memorization was concerned, due particularly to 
the improvement of the public school system, where the local teacher taught 
catechism in the schools, all parties continued to lament the lack of religious 
knowledge and practice, each putting the blame in different places. A Fran- 
ciscan manual for parish priests published in 1886, considered that the majority 
of Filipinos had no understanding of what they memorized. 


9 The majority of these ... Indios. . . are extremely ignorant in 
religious matters. There is no doubt at all in my mind that if a statis- 
tical survey were made, the Philippines could show a proportionately 
greater number of people who know the catechism than Europe. 
But it is no less certain that the general run of Indios learn their 
catechism parrotwise, without real understanding, and without even 
a grasp of the literal meaning of the words. 


Governor Primo de Rivera, writing about the same time, complained of 
the lack of correspondence between external religious practice and Christian 
conduct. 


2 One whole tribute comprised husband and wife and their children under 
eighteen. The ratio between tributes and people was generally estimated at one 
to five; hence, 20,000 to 30,000 people. It may have been more. 
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10 The moral backwardness... of the natives is great. Their reli- 
gious beliefs are confined, in practice, to the observance of the out- 
ward practices imposed by Catholicism, and do not, as a general 
rule, make any deeper impression. In their personal and family life 
they give themselves up to all the excesses that their means, or what- 
ever other resources they can obtain at any cost, allow. Nor does it 
matter in the least to them that they are not able to meet their 
obligations; they simply acquire new debts, which they will be 
equally unable to pay. 


Usurers naturally take advantage of this general lack of re 
straint, and the country is in the hands of moneylenders who with a 
little capital make enormous profits. Very few people in the prov- 
inces care to invest their money in more or less solid enterprises 
yielding 10 to 12 percent per year when there are those who are able 
to make more than that per month. 


A Jesuit, writing a confidential report to Rome at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, put the blame on the parish priests for neglecting catechetical instruction, 
and especially for failing to make it practical. 


11 {Having blamed the friar parish priests for opposing the teach- 
ing of Spanish and for their hostility to the Ateneo Municipal and 
the Escuela Normal, he continues: ] 


But your Reverence will say to me: ““At least they did not put 
obstacles to religious instruction?” Put obstacles, no. But they 
always neglected it. The catechism was never taught in their church- 
es. The Indio, by a God-given instinct, learned it, and taught it to his 
children, because he learns everything — to read, to write, etc., etc. It 
was considered enough then to know and repeat the letter of the 
text and nothing more. To understand it and be penetrated with it 
even to a middling depth, that was with rare exceptions, impossible. 
Why? Because the parish priests did not teach it to him, or if they 
did so, it was without descending to particular cases, which would 
be practical to properly instruct the people in the midst of whom 
they lived. The Indio is naturally religious and takes great pleasure 
in religious ceremonies, processions, solemn and well-attended 
fiestas. But to understand their real meaning, that is another matter. 
He does not succeed in doing so because there is no one to explain 
it to him or to take the trouble to do it in the proper way. Many 
of the Sunday sermons — and indeed almost all of them — consisted 
in nothing more than in abusing them from the pulpit with personal 
allusions, which were out of place, or with reprehensions of some of 
those present. The latter, of course, had a very bad effect. There have 
been parish priests who were exceptionally good, but they were “‘rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto”. . . . [scattered ones, swimming in a vast 
deep. . .” (Virgil, Aeneid) ]. 
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Wherever the fault lay, and no doubt the reality was more complex than 
to be able to assign a single cause for all cases, the shoriage of priests and the 
lack of proper religious instruction had led to the profuse growth of popular or 
folk Catholicism. Religious movements often sprang up independently of the 
institutional Church, though not necessarily contrary to it. Though there was 
always the danger of fanaticism in such cases, there were also real religious 
values at work in some movements which were fundamentally sound, and 
which nurtured the faith of neglected Christians. Such seems to have been the 
case with the Cofradía de San José, founded in Tayabas in the early 1840s 
by Apolinario de la Cruz, a donado or lay helper in the hospital of San Juan 
de Dios. Though it now appears that it was primarily religious in nature, and 
that Hermano Pulé, as he was known to his followers, chiefly devoted himself 
to teaching them to pray, as the Cofradía began to gather thousands of members, 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities became alarmed and prohibited its con- 
tinuance. The result was violence, in which hundreds were killed. Remnants of 
Apolinario’s followers fled to the mountains of Laguna, where they became 
more and more separated from the Church, eventually evolving into the so- 
called colorum sects.? Forty years later, a French traveler, though somewhat 
vague and inaccurate on the movement of Apolinario himself, recorded his 
observations on the beliefs of his spiritual descendants on Mount Banahaw. 


12 After hunting, we went to visit a mountain with a real history. 
In this mountain, certain localities owe their names to an Indio of 
the last century — the mount of Calvary, the spring of Jordan, Pur- 
gatory, etc. etc. Significant names. 


It served as refuge . . . to someone named Apolinario, a kind of 
prophet or rather a visionary, who wanted to found a new religion. . . 


The places he had sanctified are always, although secretly, very 
much frequented. They bring sick people there, often from very far, 
in order to bathe in the water of the Jordan or at the miraculous 
springs, which heal all those who have faith. . . 


Not rarely folk Catholic practice and belief became so deeply rooted that, 
in spite of theological aberrations, the parish priests found themselves impotent 
to change or interfere with them. When the friars taken prisoner by the Revolu- 
tionary army in 1898 were in the town of La Paz, Tarlac, during Holy Week of 
1899, they witnessed some of the preparations being made for the celebration in 
the absence of any parish priest (since the Revolutionary government refused 
any exercise of the ministry to the captive friars). Going around the town, Fr. 
Ulpiano Herrero observed altars being set up in different parts of the town where 
the young men and women were going to chant the Pasyon. 


13 ... In one of these constructions, as adornment doubtless most 
appropriate for meditating on the Passion of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, there appeared prominently various prints of the most scan- 
dalous and lascivious that could be painted. There persons of both 
sexes met, by the light of the sparkling coquillo,* to recall, as they 


$ Popular religious movements, often millenarian in character, and more or 
less heterodox. The word is generally derived from saeculorum, the final word 
in the common ending to the Latin prayers of the liturgy. 


s Lamp of coconut oil? 
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said, the most lofty mysteries of our Redemption. Perhaps they did 
not reflect that those acts of paganism were taking place before the 
unwilling eyes of seventy-three religious. 


My devout friend Juan invited me to visit the altars, to which 1 
agreed, principally to be able to call his attention to the little respect 
which they were showing on such sacred days. 


“How have you put there those obscene paintings,” I said, “and 
how do you consent to such a profanation of religion? Do you not 
see that almost all those who gather round are intoxicated?” 


“Padre,” he answered me, “caugaliang iyan (it is the custom), 
and as we have no parish priest now, they have to celebrate Holy 
Week in this fashion.” 


“Did you not tell me the other day that this town was very 
devout and recollected? What a devotion!”’ 


“Yes, Padre, but this year, since we are at war with the Amer- 
icans, it is not possible to bring together the public penitents, who 
cause much recollection.” 


I could not help laughing to myself, and said: “What do those 
public penitents do?” 


“Chastise their bodies, some scourging themselves through the 
streets; others going about the town on their knees; others walking 
the whole day in the sun without shirt and without covering their 
heads.” 


“And why do they do that?” 


“They say that doing public penance in that way on Good 
Friday, masque anong bigat ang canilang casalana,i, nagcacaroon 
nang capatauaran (no matter how grave their sins may be, they 
obtain forgiveness without need of confessing).” 


“What monstrous nonsense! So the recollection and devotion of 
your town consisted in doing that penance?” 


“No, we also went to the Church to pray.” 
“Surely the parish priest did not agree to allow those penitents? ” 


“No, in fact he used to get very annoyed, and punished those 
whom he caught, telling the gobernadorcillo to prevent it. But the 
people of the town took pleasure and devotion from the practice; the 
gobernadorcillo did not think it bad, and since it was the ugali 
(custom), every year there were some of those penitents.” 


Taking this occasion I told him what I thought proper about 
what true devotion is, though I am afraid that it was in vain. How 
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much unpleasantness and what troubles the friar parish priests in the 
Philippines have suffered to banish from the people these and many 
other acts of religious fanaticism! ... 


In certain parts of the country, particularly in the Visayas, the latter part 
of the century saw a number of socioreligious revolts, often apocalyptic in 
character. Some of these groups had undoubtedly only been superficially Chris- 
tianized, as the people of the mountainous interior of the islands came into 
contact with the Christians of the coastal towns and adopted Christian practices, 
but without ever having received thorough evangelization. This seems to have 
been particularly true of those in the interior of Samar and of Panay. In the 
shortage of priests after the expulsion of the Jesuits and the subsequent decline 
in religious instruction, some of these groups had little more than a syncretistic 
set of beliefs and superstitions, though considered to be Christians. Under condi- 
tions of social and economic stress, mass withdrawals to the mountains, or 
even revolts, often took place under the leadership of some charismatic figure, 
sometimes a deluded individual, other times, a simple fraud. 


14 We do not forget the superstitious character of the Indio, and 
the ease with which he lets himself be deceived by false prophets or 
visionaries. The so-called Dios-Dioses of the Visayas have carried off 
to the mountains thousands of persons. In 1884 there was a revolt in 
Samar because of the spread of the belief that the island would sink 
and the world come to an end. Before this, in 1862, an old woman 
who had herself called La Santa de Leyte, with the same pretext of 
the sinking of the island beneath the sea, drew some 4000 inhab- 
itants off to Mt. Agani. In 1872 the wonder-worker, Father Juan, in 
the district of Concepción [Panay] got 20,000 Indios to follow him, 
so that it was necessary to shut him up in the seminary of the diocese 
and later to send him to Paragua [Palawan]. Frequently the Dios-Dios 
of the Visayas is a form adopted by banditry. 


The Babailanes of Panay constitute a religious sect of gross rites. 
Every seven years they gather together in the roughest part of Mt. 
Balabago, and dedicate offerings to the spirits of their ancestors who 
resisted Spanish rule. 


In 1879 some 9000 fanatics assassinated the parish priest of 
Tubig [Samar], who tried to dissuade them from their plans. 


Apart from such extreme cases, there was a growing gap between the 
traditional religious practices, even as taught by the clergy, and the ideas of 
modernizing educated Filipinos. The Philippine church was characterized by a 
clinging to traditional practices which the intellectuals found repugnant. At 
times too, they seemed to be nothing more than money-making devices of 
the clergy. To a certain extent such traditional pious practices were every where 
characteristic of nineteenth-century Catholicism, notably impoverished theo- 
logically as it was, and most of all in Spain. But in the Philippines the contrast 
was perhaps the sharper. Rizal expressed what many of the European-educated 
Filipinos felt in a dialogue between Elias and Ibarra in the Noli me tángere, 
in which Ibarra had appealed for gratitude to the friars. Elias retorted angrily. 
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15 You say that they have given us the faith and have brought us 
out of error. Do you call those external practices faith? Or the 
commerce in cords and scapulars, religion? Or the stories of miracles 
and other fairy tales that we hear every day, truth? Is this the law of 
Jesus Christ? A God did not have to let Himself be crucified for this, 
nor we assume the obligation of eternal gratitude. Superstition 
existed long before this; all that was needed was to perfect it and to 
raise the price of the merchandise. You will tell me that imperfect 
as our present religion may be, it is preferable to that we had before. 
I believe this and agree with you. But it is too expensive, because in 
return for it we have renounced our national identity and our inde- 
pendence. In return for it we have given its priests our best towns and 
our fields, and we are still giving our savings for the purchase of reli- 
gious objects. 


Though Philippine historiography contains numerous myths and exaggera- 
tions concerning the corruption of the friar orders in the nineteenth century, 
one cannot deny that there was a decline from the fervor of the earlier centuries. 
One major cause was the measures by which the friar parish priests had been 
made subject to the Patronato and given canonical collation in the eighteenth 
century. The Dominican bishop of Jaro pointed this out in his letter to Governor 
Izquierdo in 1872. 


16 May God grant that with a renewal of spirit in the religious 
orders they may produce a sufficient abundance of religious who 
fear God, who are instructed in their duties, faithful to their vows, 
observant of their rules, detached from the world, disinterested, and 
compassionate. For then it will come about that the parish priests 
coming from the religious orders will be true fathers of the people of 
their towns. But in this matter, your Excellency, I believe you and I 
can do very little if the orders do not themselves try to reform them- 
selves, banishing abuses and toleration of them, which are not in 
harmony with their state of life. Inasmuch as I am a religious, I have 
had occasion to read documents in which the laxity of many in- 
dividuals of the regular clergy is attributed in large part to canon- 
ical collation. For because of that there remains no apt means to 
correct a bad parish priest except an expediente® which never or 
only rarely results in giving evidence of the excesses of a parish 
priest... 


Sinibaldo de Mas, writing in 1842 on the relaxation of discipline in the 
friar orders, had likewise seen government intervention as a major source of 
decline in the orders. The only way that the provincials of the friar orders could 
remove a friar from his position as parish priest was to appoint him to a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the order, not a very good solution for one who had 
showed himself unfit as parish priest, 


5 The assembling of testimonies and documentation for a judicial process. 
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17 The government ought, then, to consider the clergy as a power; 
and just as great care is taken not to introduce insubordination and 
demoralization into an army, so also the government ought to watch 
over the conduct of the parish priests. Let them have all the influ- 
ence possible over the village, but let them always be European 
Spaniards, and allow them to feel no other interest than Spain. This 
is the vital question. If the matter be considered from this point of 
view, one cannot exaggerate the harm that a good number of the 
friars are doing, and the moral force that our government is losing 
because of the manner in which they are living. The most general 
weakness is concubinage. Many keep a mistress (who is there called 
a stewardess [despensera]), inside or outside the convento. The 
convento in the Philippines has no cloister, as it is a parish house. 
And this fault, if one considers the climate of the country, the cir- 
cumstances, and the ideas of the natives, is, to tell the truth, the 
most excusable and the least harmful. 


The most pernicious and transcendental fault into which many 
priests have fallen, especially for some time back — a fault ten times 
more harmful than the one to which we have referred — is that of 
avarice, fed by the practice of trading. For it is well known that the 
method of trading in that country usually consists in usury, that is, 
in advancing money in order later to receive products in kind at a 
very low price. And even leaving aside this aspect of the matter, it 
happens, as is natural, that the minister, as soon as he has become a 
speculator, contrives to get some profit from his position, and from 
the influence which his ministry and the policy necessary in that 
country give him, and pays little or no attention to the means so 
long as they conduce to the increase of his capital. Sometimes this 
vice is united with the first, and the stewardess or her husband — 
who is generally one of the servants of the convento, whom the 
friar has married to her, in order to save appearances — is charged 
with the collection, the storehouses, shops, sales, etc. But it must be 
confessed that the government has had a great part in this corrup- 
tion, by protecting the [bad ] religious against their superiors. ... 


Not all the friar orders were equally afflicted by this decline, but all of 
them faced serious problems in effecting reform as long as these conditions 
lasted. A further problem was the fact that in 1804, the government of Carlos IV 
had coerced from Rome a papal document removing all the orders in Spain from 
the jurisdiction of their Roman superiors. With the further suppression of the 
orders in Spain in 1837, the Philippine provinces of the friar orders existed in 
isolation, and had no outside help to enable them to counteract the difficult 
situation to which they had been reduced. Though government officials often 
criticized the friars, the government was unwilling to let them return to their 
normal existence under authority of their superiors and of the Holy See. Hence, 
a real solution to the problems of the friar orders would have to wait till the 
termination of the Patronato Real after the Philippines had passed out of Span- 
ish dominion. The Jesuits, who had been suppressed in 1773, and were not 
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restored in the Philippines until 1859, were not in existence in Spanish territory 
at the time of the papal decree of 1804. Since it had therefore not been applied 
to them, they were able to escape the effect of these regalist measures so 
destructive of religious discipline. Toward the latter part of the century, 
Measures were taking place in some of the friar orders to free themselves from 
their unnatural situation. In 1872 the Dominicans were able to reunite with 
Rome, and despite efforts on the part of the government to prevent it, the 
Augustinians did likewise in 1894. Other measures were also being taken in all 
the orders to counteract the relaxation in discipline which had afflicted them in 
the first half of the century, and it is ironic that just when the Filipino national- 
ists began to attack the morals of the friars, much had already been done to 
bring about reform. Hence, to the extent that the accusations were actually true 
and not exaggeration or baseless rumor, or even malicious calumny, they were 
likely to refer to past rather than contemporary events. This was the contention 
of an objective Dominican analysis of the failures of the friars written for con- 
fidential purposes at the time of the Revolution. The author observes that 
though much of what had been brought against the friar orders was calumny, 
it was nonetheless certain that they had contributed to the Revolution, not 
corporatively, but through some of their members. 


18 Some have not lived with the correctness proper to their state; 
they have had more care of their own person than of their parish, 
preferring the gain coming from their benefice to the labors proper 
to their charge. Others have forgotten the paternal and trusting 
manner with which they should treat the native and have proceeded 
in a harsh and despotic fashion, even with the principales and those 
of better education. Some have made themselves leaders or patrons 
of some of the factions into which one may foresee the towns would 
be divided, and impartiality, reflective consideration, and justice 
have not always predominated in their official private reports, even 
though in the immense majority of cases, even when they fell into 
excess, it has always been with the purpose of bringing benefits to 
their parishioners. All this has given a reason or a pretext for cri- 
ticizing the friar and for a fall in his prestige in the eyes of the 
public, and in that sense, for a decrease in his influence in certain 
towns, without wanting to say that this decline in prestige has come 
about to the extent that a frivolous and doctrinaire criticism 
claims . . . For it isa certain and indisputable fact that the regular clergy 
of the Philippines is today more virtuous, better educated, and more 
prudent than it was a half century ago. The number of religious who 
fail in their duties is daily fewer and fewer, when as regards other 
social classes one notes exactly the contrary phenomenon, that is, 
that at present they are more lax, more quarrelsome, and more 
immoral than they were formerly, precisely because they now have 
less religion and less conscience. 

A somewhat earlier Jesuit analysis of the situation of the clergy in the 
Philippines, regular and secular, Spanish and Filipino, written for superiors in 
Spain or in Rome, treats the problems from a somewhat different point of 


view—that of the internal discipline of the clergy—but does not essentially differ 
in its analysis. 
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19 The Archbishop as well as his suffragans are ordinarily chosen 
from among the four religious orders who give their services in those 
islands. . . Experience seems to have shown that it is good to choose 
the bishops from the regular clergy of the Archipelago, since there is 
a great scarcity of worthy candidates among the secular clergy, and 
since these are almost all natives, which implies a kind of incapacity 
for political reasons. Those ecclesiastics who on very rare occasions 
have been sent from Spain to occupy some episcopal see in the 
Philippines have generally not succeeded in governing well, for lack 
of knowledge of the customs of the country, which requires some 
years of experience, and for lack of sufficient prestige with the reli- 
gious orders, who have great influence there. 


Only the Cathedral of Manila has a formed chapter, in which 
the more important posts are held by peninsular secular clergy. Few 
of them are distinguished for their piety or knowledge; some leave 
much to be desired, and even are a source of scandal by their way 
of life. 


The native clergy are relatively not very numerous. They hold 
some less important posts in the cathedrals and some parishes in 
various dioceses, and serve as coadjutors in the parishes of the 
religious. In general they are poorly educated and of mediocre moral 
stature, because of the natural sloth and indolence with which the 
people of the country are afflicted. Nonetheless, there are some who 
are quite zealous and good talent, and if they were well directed they 
could be of great usefulness. 


For the formation of the native clergy each bishopric has its 
seminary, entrusted to the Priests of the Congregation of the Mission 
(Paules), except that of Nueva Segovia, which is under the charge of 
the Recoletos. The studies in all these seminaries are quite slack, 
partly, perhaps, because of the small number of professors, partly 
also because of the lack of stimulus for the seminarians, who see the 
door shut for those positions which could attract those of good talent 
and disposition. 


The government looks ill on the ordination of many natives, nor 
does it approve their being given important positions, because it fears 
that their influence can cause trouble and endanger the sovereignty 
of Spain. 


The situation of the religious orders is quite difficult and not 
very apt for maintaining themselves in the spirit of their institute. 
Scattered all over the Archipelago and occupied in the administration 
of parishes, they preserve very little of the character of religious, and 
scarcely are distinguished, except by the habit, from the secular 
priests. It can be said that the novitiates and colleges which these 
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orders have in Spain serve principally to provide parish priests for 
the Philippines, where they do not live together in a community, 
except for some sick and those young men who have not finished 
their formation. In this state, because of the abuses which have little 
by little been introduced, the substantial vows of religion suffer 
great damage. With regard to obedience, there is hardly any occasion 
to practice it, since once constituted parish priest in one’s town with 
a certain character of irremovability, the religious, at least de facto, 
is now out of the jurisdiction of his religious superior. Poverty suffers 
no less damage, both by the right which they acquire to the revenues 
and profits from these parishes, which they possess with canonical 
collation, and by the freedom with which they use these revenues 
and profits, except for some small amount which they pay to their 
order, and a certain intervention of their superiors, purely formal 
for the most part. Thus it is not rare in the Philippines to see wealthy 
religious. Likewise sacerdotal and religious chastity frequently suffers 
lamentable violations, the effects of the solitude and isolation in 
which the religious lives, in distant towns, where they go Very young, 
and in which they ordinarily live alone, surrounded by a thousand 
dangers, among people over whom they have great prestige and domi- 
nation, aroused to sensuality by a soft and enervating climate. In spite 
of these obstables, it is clear that in all the orders there are religious 
who are very good priests and zealous for the good of their parish- 
ioners. 


The double jurisdiction to which the religious parish priest of 
the Philippines belongs is likewise frequently the origin of relaxation 
of morality and of conflicts between authorities; because when it 
suits him he has recourse to the episcopal jurisdiction, and on the 
contrary, at other times he takes refuge with the order in opposition 
to the bishop. 


One important fact that would indicate that the religious orders were by 
no means wholly lacking in their ancient spirit is that the second half of the 
century saw a renewal of the missions everywhere on the part of the Philippine 
religious orders. The Dominicans especially were active in Tonkin (Vietnam), 
China, and Formosa, and had endured severe and bloody persecutions in Tonkin 
in the first half of the century. Within the Philippines there was a fresh start 
toward the evangelization of those non-Christian peoples where earlier work 
had often been lost during the period of shortage of clergy. The Dominicans 
in Cagayan Valley and the Augustinians in Ilocos resumed the evangelization 
of the Cordillera Central, the Recoletos opened new missions in Palawan and 
Mindoro, and the Jesuits began the systematic evangelization of the mountain 
peoples of Mindanao, as well as establishing a Christian presence among the 
Muslims of Magindanao and even Jolo. Among many of the pagan peoples of 
Mindanao, conversions came quite rapidly once systematic evangelization had 
begun. An account of the mission among the Mandayas of eastern Davao coming 
from the pen of Father Pablo Pastells, written in answer to questions raised by 
Jesuits in Spain as to whether baptisms were not taking place too rapidly, shows 
in some detail the methods used there. It may be seen that they were not greatly 
different from those used among lowland peoples in Luzon and the Visayas 
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in the sixteenth century, though considerably facilitated by the presence of 
old Christians to serve as teachers and catechists. 


20 During the eight years that 1 have been a missionary in this 
district, some 6,000 pagans have been baptized in its territory. The 
manner of procedure has been as follows. First, new towns have 
been created, and for their organization inspectors have been named 
from among the principales of the old Christians, and officers of 
justice, at first pagans, and later Christians, from among the newly 
baptized. Once the principal public buildings had been built, compul- 
sory reduction took place, so that they might live under social and 
civil dependence, totally free as regards baptism, and without using 
other weapons than those of persuasion and charity, joined to zeal. 
Before proceeding to the baptism of any adult, the following have 
been demanded: (1) free consent, (2) the necessary instruction, 
(3) acts of supernatural faith, (4) sorrow for sins, (5) abandonment 
of the proximate occasions of sin, and especially of idolatry. The 
consent had to be manifested repeatedly, in express words, before 
a crowd of witnesses. For the necessary instruction the following 
knowledge has been exacted: that God is one in essence and triune 
in Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that God is the Creator of 
all things, the one who rewards good Christians who die in His grace 
with eternal glory in heaven, and who punishes the evil who die in 
mortal sin with the eternal pains of hell. That God the Son became 
man and died on the cross to save and redeem us sinners. 


As soon as they know this well, they are given an instruction, 
showing them religion in pictures, and explaining to them: the crea- 
tion of the world and of our first parents; original sin and its conse- 
quences; the promise of the Redemption and its fulfillment in the 
Incarnation, the birth, life, and death of Jesus Christ; and, as in a 
panorama, they are taught by means of pictures the other truths 
contained in the Creed, the ten commandments and the precepts 
of our Holy Mother the Church, and the sacraments which they 
are to receive, especially the grace which they are to receive by 
means of holy baptism. 


Afterwards, acts of faith, hope, and charity (at least initial for 
this last) are demanded, they are made to conceive sorrow and detes- 
tation of their sins, and a purpose not to sin again, and especially to 
give up paganism. They manifest all this by means of a formula, which 
is nothing else than a prayer which they say before a crucifix, very 
similar to the Señor mio Jesucristo, ê 


© The opening words of the Spanish prayer of sorrow for sin, used in the 
sacrament of Penance. Usually referred to in English as the Act of Contrition. 
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Finally, before proceeding to holy baptism, we obtain moral 
certainty of their firmness in the faith, asking them beforehand for 
a formal promise of persevering in Christianity. They are put under 
the guardianship of a godparent for their future instruction, and they 
are baptized without further preambles or prerequisites. In the eight 
years that I have been in the ministry here, never has any ranchería 
of new Christians rebelled. May God be blessed for that. We station 
male and female teachers in all the reductions, and I assure you that 
the children of the new Christians greatly surpass in knowledge, 
generally speaking, the children of the old Christians who reside in 
the old towns. 


1 have said all this, with the permission of your Reverence, so 
that they may be at ease with regard to adult baptism in the mission 
on the Pacific coast of Mindanao. If in this procedure . . . there is 
anything to be remedied, write me and we will remedy it. 


Converts from Islam ordinarily came only from Basilan and Zamboanga, 
and no efforts were made in this direction in Magindanao or Sulu. In Magindanao, 
however, the reduction of Tamontaka, near modern Cotabato City, was intended 
as a Christian settlement on the edge of Magindanao territory, which might at 
one and the same time serve as a center for the evangelization of the pagan 
Tiruray, and a center of attraction for the Muslim Magindanao. Thus peaceful 
relations could be set up and at the same time the slave society of the Magindanao 
might be gradually undermined. In 1872, at a time of famine among the Magin- 
danao, the latter where willing to sell their slaves for a low price. The idea of 
setting up a fund to ransom child slaves from the Magindanao so as to bring 
up the libertos, as they were called, in an orphanage which would become the 
nucleus of the future Christian community, was taken up. 


21 The first four children were ransomed on the feast of the holy 
apostle of the slaves, Peter Claver, 9 September 1872, and by the 
middle of 1875 there were already 60 boys and 30 girls. Ordinarily 
they got up at 5:30 A.M., recited their prayers, heard Mass... ate 
breakfast, and went to the work [in the fields] which the Brother 
assigned to them. From 11 to 12 they had rest or recreation, or 
learned to read and write. After dinner, there was recreation till 
1:30 P.M., then rest or free time till 2; from 2 to 3 reading, writing, 
and Christian doctrine, and then immediately to work till sunset, 
when they rested till 6:30. Then until 7:45 they recited the holy 
rosary, followed by songs, Christian doctrine, practice in the Spanish 
and Moro languages; after supper and prayers, they went to bed. 


At a time when the material resources with which one could 
count for the ransom of slaves were still not clear, the Captain 
General ordered that the libertos should be entrusted to the mission- 
aries of Tamontaca, hoping that they would lodge them and provide 
them with all that was necessary. The Fathers welcomed them with all 
charity, lodging the boys in the mission-house and the girls in a little 
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house in charge of a good Tiruray woman from the first family they 
had baptized in Tamontaca on 2 February 1863. 


Counting only with the 100 pesos monthly assigned to the 
Tamontaca mission from the amount destined for the attraction of 
pagans, and with other amounts gathered together by means of priva- 
tions and sacrifices by the Fathers themselves, they built two schools 
for the education of boys and girls, making use besides of the resi- 
dence of the Fathers as a hospital where the Moros and Tiruray went 
to be cured. From its foundation till the beginnings of 1879, 160 
children were ransomed with this institution, and 26 marriages were 
arranged.” To each of the married couples they gave land for farming, 
and for food and clothing till the first harvest. On 20 March 1879, 
120 libertos were living and being educated in the two establishments. 
This kind of colonization, though somewhat costly, was the most apt 
to obtain any success. For any other means than attracting them by 
means of education and training would have been to build on sand. 
Giving them this formation, they were trained in agricultural work 
and in shops for carpentry, blacksmithing, masonry, tailoring, etc., 
and in the milling of sugar by means of wooden mills, etc., according 
to the inclinations and aptitudes of each one. In this fashion one 
provided them with the most useful means for forming an agricultural 
colony, making use of the elements of the country itself. 


In northern Luzon, in spite of the difficulties of travel among a scattered 
population, Augustinians and Dominicans worked once more to bring the Gospel 
to the non-Christian peoples scattered through the mountains. Naturally, some 
missionaries were more courageous, more perceptive, more persevering, more 
successful than others. One who came to understand and appreciate his people 
over the thirty years he spent in the mountains, until only a few months before 
his death in 1897 at the age of 56, was Fr. Juan Villaverde, O.P. In a letter 
written to his superior in 1895, he described the religious and civilizing progress 
being made in his mission in the district of Kiangan among the Ifugaos. 


22 This mission of Magulang continues to enjoy peace and tran- 
quility, as do, to a greater or less extent, the other sections of this 
vast district of Quiangan [ Kiangan]. To such an extent is this true 
that hardly can one see any robbery or quarrel or any serious crime, 
and personal security is so assured in these rancherfas that many 
towns in the lowlands could envy them. Hence, when I go out on 
expeditions, although I am no longer very strong for journeys, es- 
pecially long ones, I do it with entire security, without carrying any 


” The orphanage for girls from 1874 onward was managed by Beatas from 
the Beaterio de la Compañía in Manila who volunteered to go to Tamontaka. 
Since there was strict separation, even in the fields, between boys and girls, 
when they came to marriageable age, the marriages were arranged by the Jesuits 
and the Beatas. 
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more arms than my wooden staff, For I consider myself as safe or 
safer among these Igorots® as in the lowland towns... 


As a consequence of this peace, for a year now there has dis- 
appeared from here that old custom of the Igorots of taking up a 
spear as soon as they took a step outside their houses. ... 


I am likewise pleased to announce to your Reverence that the 
attendance of the children of the mission at the school is not only 
good, but could not be better. So much is this true that they could 
serve as a model and spur to those of more civilized towns. All this 
has been done without any kind of force on the part of anyone, but 
only by one or other infrequent fine of one peseta in government 
money... This does not mean that the children in this chief village 
of the mission who attend school are many thousands, or even hun- 
dreds, but that ordinarily all who are on the list attend, unless they 
are sick or really prevented. Because of this there are quite a few boys 
and youths who write correctly and neatly, and the same is true of 
the girls, though not in the same number. For the rest, if more girls 
do not attend the schools in the whole district, it is not the fault of 
the Igorots nor of the military commanders who rule them, but be- 
cause of the lack of teachers. . . 


The means of travel are increasing in this district every year... 
I, who, as your Reverence already knows, am not an opponent of 
such public improvements, so necessary for these peoples to enter 
on the road of civilization, have contributed as much as I could to 
their completion . . . Besides the roads opened in the zones of Banawe, 
Ayangan, Sapau, etc. by the ones in charge of those zones, there 
are four others which all-follow the same model, none of them 
having a slope of more than ten percent. They resemble each other 
like twin brothers and sons of one and the same . . . caminero [laborer 
on road-building]. I leave it to your Reverence to decipher who this 
caminero may be.... 


From these briefly-noted facts — the great peace being enjoyed in 
Quiangan, the great ease with which the use of spears among the 
Igorots was banished —, from the docility of the children to attend 
school, and the good dispositions of those Igorots, who are diligent 
in cooperating in public works, both for the road and for buildings 
of public necessity and for the carrying of mail, etc., your Reverence 
can judge to what that supposed rebelliousness, resistance, and sava- 
gery, which they commonly attribute to the Igorots, has been re- 
duced. For my part, I can tell you that I consider such supposed 
rebellions and resistance nothing more than a phantom, invented 


9 Ifugaos. The term Igorot was often used for the mountain peoples general- 
ly. 
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frequently for personal ends. . . I am tired of showing [such state- 
ments] consideration which is not due to them, when it is a ques- 
tion of harm to the truth and harm to the races and tribes with 
whom I work. ... 


Though there had been some decline from the early centuries in the level 
of religious observance among the friar orders, therefore, it was by no means 
universal; much less does it explain by itself the growing antagonism toward 
the friar orders in the last two decades of the century. Spanish apologists of 
the time often blamed this on Masonry, but such an explanation, besides being 
based more on integrist Catholic myths concerning Masonry than on facts, 
would not account for the fact that not only were the Filipino secular clergy 
not the targets of the antifriar campaign, but generally not even the Spanish 
Jesuits either, who were a major target of Spanish Masonry in the Peninsula. 
Though Masonry did play a part in the nationalist movement, it was more an 
effect of the antifriar character of the movement than its cause, The reasons 
were much more complex, and neither friar corruption nor Masonic conspiracy 
were of the most importance. 


The nationalists of the 1880s were, of course, the successors of the na- 
tionalist clergy of the 1870s—José Rizal's elder brother Paciano had lived with 
Burgos, and had given up his university studies after the executions of 1872 
because of his connection with the student movement inspired by some of the 
clergy; Marcelo del Pilar had lived with Fr. Mariano Sevilla, one of those exiled 
tothe Marianas in 1872, and his own brother Father Toribio had shared the 
same exile, while Marcelo had likewise had to give up studies for a time after 
1872. Other lesser figures also had personal or family connections with the 
movement of 1869-72, and hence had inherited from the secular clergy a certain 
hostility to the friars. But this would take on a quite different character in the 
1880s, depending to a certain extent on the character of the nationalism which 
inspired the activist Filipinos. All of them shared an enthusiasm for progress of 
the Philippines, for modernization. All of them shared a growing national con- 
sciousness, such as had been inculcated by Burgos, and a demand that the 
dignity and equality of Filipinos be recognized in fact by Spaniards. All of them 
shared a desire for reforms in their country, and for a greater degree of control 
by Filipinos over their own affairs. For some this meant merely to be able to 
share in government posts, for others it meant internal autonomy for the Philip- 
pines, for a number which would increase steadily during the 1890s, it meant 
independence from Spain. Most of the nationalists saw the friars as a major 
obstacle to any and all of these aspirations. In early 1888 a demonstration 
took place in Manila, calling for the expulsion of the friars and the exile of 
Archbishop Pedro Payo, O.P. Though it was the carefully-orchestrated work of 
a rather small number of men and apparently had the approbation of neither 
Rizal nor Del Pilar, nor was its purpose understood by many who took part in 
it, it aroused great consternation among Manila Spaniards, even elements who 
had little love for the friars. It was accompanied and followed by a profusion 
of pamphlets, leaflets, and broadsheets spreading antifriar propaganda. As this 
continued the following year and was accompanied by other hostile moves from 
Spain, the ecclesiastical governor of Manila and the provincials of the religious 
orders wrote in protest to the Queen. Their protest indicates the principal ac- 
cusations being made against the friars. 


23 Calumny takes every possible form in order to make odious in 
the eyes of this simple people. the sacred ministry. When the ills, 
indeed quite serious, which currently afflict this society are lamen- 
ted, no other cause is found for them than the priesthood—the 
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regular orders are the standard-bearers of obscurantism, constituting 
an impassable barrier to progress; if they are in possession of tem- 
poral goods, this possession is illegitimate and the principal motive 
of public misery; their members are stained with every kind of 
crimes; they are, in a word, a shameful stigma on this society, which 
there is an urgent need to completely extirpate. This is the constant 
theme of the anonymous propaganda which has stirred up people’s 
minds. And if in upright souls and enlightened minds this propaganda 
cannot produce anything but scorn, among the ignorant crowd which 
so abounds everywhere and has always been impressionable, it tends 
to stir up resentment and hatred, or at least suspicion toward eccle- 
siastics, who need prestige to exercise fruitfully their holy and civil- 
izing ministry. And if the consequences of the systematic destruction 
of the reputation of the clergy are always harmful, in this country 
they will be more painful and of more transcendent importance. Once 
calumny has become deeply rooted in men’s minds by constant re- 
petition and, thanks to this calumny, in all the towns of this vast 
Archipelago there will arise a more or less numerous nucleus of men 
openly hostile to the parish priest or missionary, signaled out as a 
political enemy of new aspirations of the race, will it be possible not 
only to preserve his legitimate and necessary prestige among his pari- 
shioners, but even the individual security which guarantees him 
against violent assaults? If the missionary, only representative 
of the fatherland in the immense majority of towns, is contemned, 
by whom and through what means will the moral prestige of Spain 
be upheld? 


In spite of the various accusations made against the friars, some with more 
accuracy than others, but most undoubtedly exaggerated, the core of the op- 
position of the Filipino nationalists to them was to be found in the key social 
and political position they held in Philippine society, Such a position had long 
roots in history, and had developed in response to the needs of Filipino society. 
In 1810 Comyn had spoken in laudatory terms of the importance of the friar 
parish priests, both to the government, and most especially, to the welfare of 
their Filipino parishioners. In accord with the tradition dating from Bishop 
Salazar’s time, they continued to defend them against the extortions and abuses 
of government officials, Spanish or Filipino. A later generation of modernizing 
ilustrados would not feel the need of this tutelage, and would even come to 
resent it. 


24 Although the parish priests are no longer authorized to intervene 
de jure in civil administration, de facto they themselves have come to 
be the real administrators. 


What happens in fact is that the parish priest is the consoler of 
the afflicted, the peacemaker of families, the promoter of useful 
ideas, the preacher and model of all that is good. In him shines forth 
the virtue of liberality, and the Indios see him alone in their midst, 
without relatives, without business interests, and always intent on 
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the promotion of their interests. Therefore they are accustomed to 
live content under his paternal direction and give him their full 
confidence. Being master of their wills in this fashion, nothing is 
done without the advice, or better said, the consent, of the parish 
priest. The gobernadorcillo, on receiving an order from the alcalde, 
first goes to the Father to receive his permission, and in reality, it 
is the latter who tacitly orders its execution or prevents it. The 
Father settles or directs the suits of the town, he draws up the 
documents, goes up to the capital to argue on behalf of his Indios, 
opposes his pleas, and at times his threats, to the violent acts of 
the alcaldes-mayores, and manages everything according to his 
desire. In a word, it is impossible to have a human institution at 
once so simple and so firmly based, and from which so many advan- 
tages could be obtained by the State, as that institution we justly 
admire, constituted by the parish ministries of these islands. . . 


Fifty years later, Bishop Francisco Gafnza, O.P., attempted to anticipate 
possible objections to this historic role. One may note, however, that the em- 
phasis is here on the role of the parish priest as helper of the government. At 
a time when intelligent Filipinos were wondering more and more to what extent 
that government was any longer capable of providing for the needs of the Filipino 
people rather than just exploiting them, it was a dangerous role. It would be- 
come more so as the century went on and the Spanish political system became 
less and less responsive to the needs of Filipinos and more purely exploitative, 
in spite of the continuing efforts of many friar parish priests to defend their 
parishioners, As friar influence on the Spanish bureaucrats became less effective, 
they would be more and more left in the position of apparent defenders of a 
corrupt system rather than its severest critics. 


25 Here the parish priest should also be [in addition to his spirit- 
ual functions] an unselfish and professed helper of the government, 
the conciliating intermediary between the authority and the respec- 
tive towns, the initiator or promoter of even purely temporal pros- 
perity, one who necessarily intervenes in many branches and in 
certain matters which, even though they may seem alien to his 
sacred character, are not such in the Philippines, because of tradition, 
of law, of the very organization of the government of the country... 
And since the government of his Majesty bestows an unlimited pro- 
tection on the Church and shows us the deference which our cha- 
racter as priests demands, it is right that after fulfilling the essential 
duties of the ministry . . . we should put ourselves at its side and 
offer it our support, second its efforts, and cooperate with it to raise 
these islands to the level that is needed. . . 


Many Spanish officials were convinced of the need of sustaining the 
prestige of the religious orders, in spite of their own personal indifference 
to the religious values they represented, and hence took strong measures to 
support them. Such was Governor Valeriano Weyler, privately an anticlerical, 
but a firm supporter of the Philippine friars, as may be seen from his confidential 
memorial, written just before the end of his term in 1891. In the face of rising 
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Filipino nationalism, such support, for Machiavellian purposes, was in the end 
perhaps more compromising than beneficial to the orders. 


26 The mission of the religious orders has not yet ended, as those 
on bad terms with them claim, asking that they disappear, or at least 
that they be gradually divested of their influence. On such ideas have 
many of the reforms dictated during a certain period been inspired. 
No consideration is given to the fact that we have ruled in Luzon and 
the Visayas because of our moral influence, upheld principally by 
the parish priest. Because of the dominion he exercises over his 
parishioners he knows what they think, he advises them, he directs 
them, he makes them Spanish, giving powerful assistance to the 
authority for the collection of taxes and the carrying out of orders, 
and finally by fiscalizing the gobernadorcillos and other municipal 
officials in the matter of tax and labor lists, of which these officials 
are in charge. 


Hence, to take away the influence of the parish priests is to 
take it away from the Spanish element, not taking into account cer- 
tainly that we are dependent on a native army whose dialect we do 
not understand nor do the native soldiers understand their com- 
manders and officers, and we have only a very small number of 
peninsular soldiers... 


Far from religious exaggeration being inconvenient in the 
Philippines, therefore, it should be maintained, so that the influence 
of the parish priest may be what it should be. Moreover, inasmuch as 
the Indios delight in miracle stories and exaggerations, they easily 
follow any sect of a supposed god, as frequently happens because 
of their limited intelligence, whenever someone clever comes along 
who gets them to believe in him while he gets from them alms and 
gifts. 


Religion can and should be in Luzon and the Visayas a means 
of government which is to be taken advantage of, and which justifies 
the necessity of the religious orders, who should civilize and attract 
to it the multitude of races which are still separated, and which only 
with its aid can be dominated and attracted. 


Apart from the Filipino resentment of their political role, however, other 
accusations were made against the friars which were not wholly without subs- 
tance, particularly from the point of view of the educated young Filipino 
nationalists, or ilustrados, who had received a university education in Manila or 
in Europe. It is often said that it was the experience of the Filipino students in 
liberal Europe which opened their eyes to the backwardness of the Philippines 
and their minds to new possibilities. This is in part true, but as a matter of fact, 
some of the key thinkers of the nationalist movement never left the Philippines, 
such as Burgos, Jacinto, and Mabini. As early as 1872, the bishop of Nueva 
Segovia had denounced the University of Santo Tomas and other Manila educa- 
tional institutions as the source of dangerous ideas among the clergy. Though 
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of course these schools did not attempt to arouse nationalist or liberal ideas 
among Filipino students, and would indeed later be criticized severely by the 
Filipino ilustrados in Europe as obscurantist, they did open the minds of their 
students and teach them to think. With that, the students could do the rest for 
themselves. 


27 It is not the seminaries, your Excellency, from which the worst 
[priests] come, it is from those who study in the University there 
and the colleges of Letrán and San José. There is a great difference 
between those who have been educated in the seminaries and those 
educated in Sto. Tomás and the other colleges. Every student from 
Manila who returns to the town of his province is a rebel... Just 
look at where those who took part in the past insurrection have 
studied; I do not know the facts, but without rashness I dare to assert 
that all or the great majority must have been students of the Univer- 
sity, not of the seminaries. And if in the provinces there is any priest 
stigmatized as being anti-Spanish, it is one of those who have studied 
in Manila. It is not the seminaries, your Excellency, which are going 
to lose the Philippines for Spain, it is the University, and many agree 
that this is the case. 


In their effort to inculcate gratitude to Spain and continued loyalty, 
many friars did so by emphasizing the degraded state in which the Filipinos 
found themselves at the coming of the Spaniards, and from which they had 
been raised up by Spain and Catholicism. In their effort to do so, they often 
took a highly exaggerated and very negative view of pre-Hispanic society, which 
intelligent and nationalistic Filipinos found most offensive. Such an effort may 
be found in the pastoral letter to his diocese, written by Bishop Francisco Gafnza 
when he took possession of it in 1863. Written by a bishop who would be notable 
for the many progressive contributions he made to his diocese and for his sincere 
interest in his people, such a picture might impress simple people, but the ilus- 
trados who under the leadership of Rizal were trying to establish their national 
identity in the 1880s and 1890s by research into the historical past of their 
people, could not but be incensed at such a caricature. 


28 [The Filipinos before the coming of Spain] . . . my beloved 
sons, lived in the midst of eternal hatred and vengeance, hunting one 
another down in the thick forests without other law than that of 
oppression, without other right than force, ignorant or contemptuous 
of the eternal principles of justice, and bowing their heads . 
before ridiculous images, symbols of a repugnant cynicism! I could 
not depict for you in its true colors their character, as deceitful as it 
was savage, the depravity of their customs, the degeneration of their 
intellectual faculties, their barbarous sacrifices, and even their feasts 
and pleasures, so often bespattered with human blood, the infernal 
harmony of their accursed dances, of their impure bacchanals! 
I could not make known to you their indolent idleness and their 
laziness, qualities so deeply incorporated into their existence as 
almost to form part of their being. Thus they brought on themselves 
undeservedly severe privations, exposed as they were to the rigors of 
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a burning sun or endless rains, without more roof than some miserable 
hovels, without more covering to hide their nakedness than the bark 
of a tree, without knowledge of the arts, without ideas of industry, 
without any culture at all.... 


While downgrading pre-Hispanic Filipino society, many friars likewise 
exaggerated the contribution of Spain to Filipino culture, thus depreciating 
the Filipino from another side. Such a view was expressed in a book intended 
to counteract the influence of rising nationalism shortly after the events of 
1872, by a friar who was later also to become bishop of Nueva Caceres, Cast 
in the form ofa dialogue between two Filipinos, allegedly translated into Spanish 
by a fictitious Captain Juan, it summed up a prevalent Spanish view succinctly 
and crudely. 


29 Why should this society not be called peculiarly Filipino, since 
it is located in our land and we are the majority? 


Because we have contributed nothing of what constitutes civi- 
lized society; it is the Spaniards who have done it all. 


Even more offensive to the Filipino ilustrados was the obscurantist view of 
education for the Indio put forward in the book, Si Tandang Basio Macunat, by 
Father Miguel Lucio y Bustamante in 1885. The nationalists looked on the learn- 
ing of Spanish as a means for the Filipinos to know and defend their own rights. 
Friars like Father Lucio saw it as the means by which all the dangerous and 
impious ideas of Europe might come to simple Filipino parishioners. Though 
certainly not representative of all friars—it was after all, the Dominican schools 
in Manila which taught Spanish to many Filipino ilustrados—still it represented 
the attitude of many parish priests. The attitude displayed toward the new 
Spanish-speaking teachers coming out of the Escuela Normal in this selection 
is well-documented in the complaints coming from the Jesuits running that 
institution of the opposition met in many places by the normalistas. 


30 [Basio speaks of the old-time teacher, just and severe, feared 
and loved by all the school-children: ] 


Yaon pong matandang yaon ay totoong quinacaibiga,t, guinaga- 
langan nang buong bayan, baga man hindi siya marunong nang uicang 
castila, na paris nitong manga maestrong bagong litao ngayon, na ang 
pangala, i, normal, na cahima,t, casingitim co, o maitim pa sa aquin, 
ay nagsosoot nang levita o cung ano cayang tauag doon sa isinosoot 
nilang damit, at naquiquipantay sila sa manga Capitan, at sa manga 
Cura pa, na, (tabi sa di gayon,) tila, i, cung sino silang mahal na tauo. 


Ang naturan cong matandang maestro namin ay ualang sariling 
calooban, bagay sa pagtuturo at pangungosiua sa aming manga bata. 
Hindi siya cumiquilos; hindi siya nagbibigay nang bagong utos, cundi 
cumuha siya muna nang tanong at sanguni sa aming maguinoong 
Capitan, at lalong lalo sa aming cagalang-galang na Padre Cura. Caya, 
po, matanda at bata ay umaalinsunod sa caniya, palibhasa, i, talastas 
nang lahat, na hindi siya mangangahas na mag-utos nang anoman 
cundi naalaman muna nang aming Cura. 
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Naito, po, ang sulong na salita ni tandang Basio, naito po, ang 
pitong anac cong nabubuhay. . .Houag, po, ninyong causapin sila sa 
vicang castila, at baual na baual co, po, sa canilang lahat ang pag- 
aral, at ang pagsambit man lamang nang iisang uicang castila. 


— At baquit, po, gayon ang inyong gaua,t, utos? ang tanong co 
sa matanda. Di baga lalong mabuti, na ang naalaman na nang inyong 
manga anac, ay patungan pa,t, dagdagan nang pagcacaalam nang 
uicang castila? 


— Hindi, po, hindi, po, ang biglang sagot ni tandang Basio. Ang 
castila, aniya, i, castila, at ang indio ay indio. Ang ongo, ang uica pa 
niya, ang ongo, i, sootan man ninyo nang baro at saloual, ay ongo rin 
at hindi tauo. 


— Oo nga, po, ang uica co; subali,t, pacatandaan, po, ninyo na 
ang carunungan ay hindi nacacahalang sa anoman, cundi bagcus ay 
nacatutulong sa atin sa maraming totoong manga bagay-bagay sa calo- 
loua,t, catauan dito sa mundo. 


— Tunay, po, ang inyong sabi, ang ulit nang matanda; subali,t, 
aniya, sa naquiquita co, po; sa namamasdan co; at sa nababalitaan 
co, po, sa buhay cong ito, i, hindi co, po, ibig na ang manga tagalog, 
ang mga indio, alalaon, ay mag-aral nang uicang castila. 


Ang pinaniniualaan co, pong totoo at sinusunod co, ay ang casa- 
bihan nang aquing namatay na ama (ingatan nang Panginoon Dios! ) 
na ang madalas na sabi niya baga, ay ganito: Ang mga tagalog, ang 
mga indio baga, aniya, na humihiualay, o pinahihiualay caya sa 
calabao, ay ang cadalasa,i, naguiguing masama at palamarang tauo 
sa Dios at sa Hari. ° 


To the young Filipino nationalists going to Europe, what perhaps was 
most striking was the liberty they found there in comparison with their own 
country. The “modern liberties” of freedom of speech, press, association, 
religion, and others, were central to the aspirations of all the ilustrados, even 
those who had no immediate aspirations for independence from Spain, As in 
Spain, so much more in the Philippines, the religious orders, Jesuits as well as 
friars, were unalterably opposed to them. In fairness to them it should be 
noted that their position was part of an attitude of the nineteenth century Cath- 
olic Church as a whole, a hostility which is partly explained by the fact that 
almost everywhere in Europe, and most especially in Spain, the triumph of 
liberalism had meant the spoliation of the Church. Nonetheless, even when the 
papacy under Leo XIII had began to come to terms with liberalism, the Spanish 
religious orders in the Philippines remained determined adversaries of extending 
the liberties which existed in Spain, even under conservative governments, to the 
Philippines. This antiliberalism, expressed in the protest drawn up to Madrid by 
the superiors of the five religious orders in 1898, just before war broke out, was 


9 Italics in the original. See Appendix C for an English translation. 
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one additional reason to put them at odds with the main thrust of Filipino 
nationalism. 


31 As Catholic institutions, we must, with all the energy of our 
soul, reject—as contrary to the imprescriptible and supreme rights of 
the true and the good and to the primordial rights of the Church— 
freedom of worship and the other fatal and false liberties: freedom 
of thought, of the press, and of association, which certain men are 
trying to bring to this archipelago. All these conflict with the most 
rudimentary duties of the patronato that Spain exercises here, as is 
clearly set forth in various places in the Recopilación de Indias, In 
like manner do we reject, inasmuch as it contradicts the rights of 
the Church, the projected secularization of education, in accordance 
with what we are taught in propositions 45, 47, and 48, of the 
Syllabus,!° which are obligatory on all Catholics, and very especially 
on Christian princes and governments... . 


One of the accusations against the friars which caught the imagination 
of many was their possession of vast haciendas. This was considered, or affected 
to be considered, reprehensible for a variety of reasons, one of which was the 
general Spanish liberal prejudice that lands held by the “dead hand” of the 
Church were unproductive to the nation, This at least was not the case with 
the haciendas of the Philippine friars. A Spanish Jesuit wrote concerning this 
aspect of the friar lands in the 1890s. 


32 The property of the religious has been considered unfruitful and 
non-productive, like a profitless treasure in the dead hands of in- 
dolent, slothful, and lazy institutions. Whoeve: would wish to be 
convinced of the contrary, let him take a look, for example, at the 
haciendas of Binan and Sta. Rosa in the Philippines, administered 
by the Dominican Fathers. Are there any properties better directed 
and preserved, more productive and more useful in their application? 
There you will see large irrigation dams and expensive canals to 
divert the river and direct the irrigation through the extensive fields, 
divided into as many parcels as there are cultivators, who form well- 
populated towns and are considered the most rich. Just a single reli- 
gious lay-brother administers it all; he resolves the disputes and puts 
the families at peace; he collects and gathers together the small rental, 
which he preserves intact and deposits it in the hands of the religious 
community. And in what is it employed? In attending to the expen- 
ses of the University, founded and preserved by them for the good 
of the Indios, and to support a college for orphans, sons of widows 
of civil employees or military men, Spanish or Filipino. Could there 
be property better administered or employed? Is there anyone who 


10 The Syllabus Errorum, a list of condemned “modern errors” issued by 
Pius IX in 1864. i 
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can get more and greater utility from the land than the religious 
communities in the Philippines? 


The fact that most of the friar haciendas at the end of the nineteenth 
century were prosperous and located in the heavily populated provinces near 
Manila was often taken as proof that the friars had somehow taken possession 
of the best lands in the country. The truth, of course, was that it was the coming 
of the haciendas which had made the surrounding towns and provinces pros- 
perous. Indeed, a Manila Spaniard writing in the 1880s, considered that only the 
friars were capable of bringing agricultural progress, and he explained why. 
Others thought the same, such as Governor Moriones, who in the late 1870s 
wished to force all the religious orders, even against their will, to open up new 
haciendas in such unoccupied regions as Isabela and Mindoro, in the hope of 
bringing agricultural progress to these provinces also, 


33 It is said that the friar is the enemy of progress. To whom do we 
owe the only haciendas which have prospered, but whose sale is now 
proposed? To the friars; apart from them, apart from the religious 
orders, we do not know of a single fortune made in agriculture. The 
explanation is very simple: as a moral entity, the religious order has 
a continuity, and it follows the tradition and procedure initiated by 
its predecessors, always making improvements. As a collectivity, it 
can make large advances so as to develop cultivation on a grand 
scale, without concerning itself with the amount of the advances 
nor their immediate reimbursement, nor much less with interest 
coming from them. This is the explanation why immense tracts of 
land, left without cultivation for lack of water, have been converted 
into fertile fields, thanks to the great irrigation dams and abundant 
irrigation. The haciendas of the religious orders bother themselves 
very little about years of bad harvest, and the tenants who cultivate 
them never know misery. Can the same be said of the other hacen- 
deros of the islands? No... 


Another accusation made against the friar haciendas was that they charged 
excessive rents. This certainly had not been true at the beginning of the century, 
when Fr. Martínez de Zúñiga described the methods and rates by which the friar 
haciendas were rented. Though the friars had originally opposed the subleasing 
of hacienda lands by the inquilinos to the kasamá, it eventually prevailed every- 
where, both because it corresponded to the semifeudal organization of Filipino 
society, and because it was most convenient for the hacienda, which only had to 
collect the canon or ground-rent from a small number of inquilinos. Though 
undoubtedly the haciendas had raised the canon by the end of the century, as 
the rise of commercial agriculture enormously increased the value of farm land, 
under the share-tenancy system of the inquilinos with their kasamá, it seems 
that in any case the wealthy inquilinos continued to profit, much more than 
did the kasamá, who received only half of what remained after the payment 
of the canon. 


34 The Dominican fathers having leased their lands to Indios and 
mestizos, these hold them as inquilinos on condition of each one 
paying for the farm he cultivates the ground rent which was agreed 
upon in the beginning. As a general rule, the procedure adopted in 
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all the estates was that the inquilinos would clear the land, till it, and 
harvest it without paying anything for three or four years, after 
which they were to pay five cavans of rice for every cavalita of 
irrigated land, and a little less for upland, depending on its quality. 
A cavalita takes one cavan of seed, which means that for an irrigated 
field in which one cavan or fanega of rice is sown the inquilino pays 
no more than five cavans—a mere trifle compared with the abundant 
harvests that these lands produce and the little labor expended on 
their cultivation. The lands of Tunasan yield fifty or sixtyfold, as I 
have already mentioned; and it is the same in Biñang. . . 


The estate owners are not allowed to increase the ground rent, 
even though the prices of everything else have increased enormously 
since the original agreement was made between them and the in- 
quilinos. Neither are they allowed to lease the land to others, unless 
the leaseholders fail to pay the ground rent for two consecutive years. 
This is a policy of which the inquilinos take very unfair advantage by 
disposing of the lands as though they owned them. They sell [their 
interest in] them, or mortgage it to those wealthier than themselves, 
or sublease it at rent higher than what they themselves pay; and by 
the mere fact of being inquilinos, without doing a stroke of work, 
they make more than the estate owners themselves. These subleases 
are illegal, and the estate owner may cancel the lease of whoever 
makes them; but since it is easy to disguise or conceal them, it is 
rarely possible to deprive them of the land. 


Most of the Biñang estate is leased to rich people who cultivate 
the land by means of partners called casumahanes [kasama ]. This 
custom is advantageous to the estate owners because it facilitates 
the collection of what is due them; but it is thoroughly unfair to 
those who actually cultivate and take care of the farm, for they only 
receive half of the harvest after the ground rent is deducted, whereas 
the first leaseholder or inquilino, merely by making sure that the 
ground rent is paid, without doing any further work, gets the other 
half. 


The issue of the true ownership of the friar haciendas was obscured by the 
fact that the inquilinos, though theoretically leaseholders, in practice were 
ordinarily able to pass on the lands they rented to their heirs for generations. In 
the last two decades of the century there were some efforts to challenge friar 
ownership of the haciendas. The best-known of these was that of the Calamba 
hacienda, where, under the leadership of the Rizal family, the Dominican 
title to the hacienda was challenged. In the end Governor Weyler would use 
troops to eject those who were refusing payment, because he saw it, not without 
some reason, as a Filipino challenge to Spanish rule. At the bottom of the 
problem was the fact that Spain had never established any adequate system of 
land-titling, much less of accurate surveys of the land. In such a situation it was 
not difficult for both parties sincerely to believe themselves in the right. The 
Calamba dispute, however, came to take on for both sides a wider symbolic 
significance—whether Filipinos could successfully challenge the friars before the 
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courts. The letter of Paciano Rizal to his brother Jose, who was in Madrid bring- 
ing the case before the highest court of Spain, indicates the significance the case 
had taken on by this time. As an economic matter the dispute could be settled 
by compromise, given the lack of clarity as to total ownership of the hacienda. 
But as a political issue, it might be necessary to carry the fight to the end. As a 
matter of fact, both Jose Rizal and General Weyler saw it that way, for the 
former continued to push the court case in Madrid, refusing all compromise, 
while the latter made sure that it never came to a decision by using troops to 
evict the striking tenants, and exiling or imprisoning the leaders. 


35 I have been told somewhat vaguely that Father Nozaleda and 
others, through the intermediary of a third person, have proposed 
a compromise to Del Pilar, and that he has refused it. If the hacienda 
of Calamba has any part in the compromise, I will tell you the 
opinion of the majority of the people. The people do not desire to 
appropriate to themselves this hacienda, because [illegible] the 
hacienda was handed over to the order in [1830] approximately, 
by Asanza. But they likewise know (because of the lack of title-deeds) 
that those lands did not have the extension which they now wish to 
give them. In this situation the most just and equitable thing is to 
mark the limits of this hacienda so as to declare free of ali rent those 
lands not included in the sale or cession, and to return the money 
wrongly collected for these. This is what ought to be adopted in 
strict justice, though it leaves much to be desired with regard to the 
tranquility of both parties. For while the one and the other live side 
by side, bad faith or covetousness on one side, and abuse and in- 
fluence on the other, could disturb that tranquility. Therefore the 
compromise ought to be based on something lasting, and thus all 
would gain, since there would not be parish priests removed to be 
replaced by others who are unwanted, nor gobernadorcillos and 
municipal officials replaced by those who have deserved less con- 
fidence from the people, nor governors (according to rumor) who 
tremble for their posts just for not supporting certain whims. On the 
other hand the prestige (if it exists) of the ministers of worship 
would not be compromised by miserable haggling, foreign to their 
calling . . . If the compromise in the above sense will not injure the 
cause which you are upholding, you can propose it so as to put a 
halt to the unbearable situation in which the people find themselves; 
if it would be harmful, I will always believe that interests of secondary 
order should be subordinated. 


This last case indicates what had happened by 1890. The Filipino nationa- 
list leaders, whether they merely aimed at reforms and greater autonomy, or had 
actually set their sights on independence, had come to see the friars as the main 
obstacle to their goals. It was necessary to eliminate them as the main pillars of 
Spanish rule, hence to destroy their prestige, both with the ordinary. Filipino 
who looked to them for guidance, and with the Spanish government which used 
them to maintain itself. One of the best known centers of opposition to the 
friars was the town of Malolos, where Marcelo del Pilar, before his departure 
from the Philippines to carry on the propaganda campaign in Spain, had orga- 
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nized his relatives and associates to oppose any intervention of the parish priest 
in municipal affairs. In the succeeding years they would succeed in making it 
impossible for a friar parish priest to operate in Malolos. In 1895, Archbishop 
Bernardino Nozaleda wrote to the governor, recommending the exile of the 
Malolos leaders. However distasteful and alien to his office as bishop such an 
action was (though a logical consequence of the Church-State union which led 
the Church into action so foreign to her true nature), his analysis of the activity 
of the Malolos leaders was not wrong. As Marcelo del Pilar had earlier written 
to a friend when the first parish priest was driven out, they had fixed their 
sights on him because he was the most capable [“‘siyang pinaka may ulo’’] in 
the province. Others would be easier to handle. 


36 Concerning the need of now adopting energetic measures with 
respect to this town, your Excellency will without doubt be con- 
vinced simply by taking note of the following data: 


1. The present parish priest of Malolos is the third for whom 
it has been made impossible to continue at the head of the parish 
administration in this town since the struggle broke out. I should 
make clear that the previous ones were model parish priests, and 
those who are discontented with them could allege nothing affecting 
their honor as priests or the rectitude of parish administration. They 
proceeded in everything with tact and prudence and tried every means 
of attraction to win over the discontented. In spite of all this, worn 
out by the fruitless struggle, they had to leave their post. The present 
priest is as irreproachable as his predecessors and has gone to excess 
in kindness and condescension. Nonetheless, he finds himself in a 
similar, or perhaps worse, situation than his predecessors. In the face 
of these facts one must ask: is it really true that those of Malolos in 
their persistent and stubborn war against the parish priests are look- 
ing for a simple substitution of persons? Such innocent intentions 
cannot be admitted, no matter how understanding one may wish to 
be in judging of a man's intentions. We must evidently believe that 
what the discontented of Malolos are seeking is to make it impossible 
for a Spanish parish priest to stay in that town. If your Excellency in 
his clear judgment deduces the same conclusion from the procedure 
of those of Malolos, there is no doubt that in the face of this base 
manner of acting, he will issue a decree with the anger of one who 
has been offended. Everything else can be permitted here except 
the persecution of the [Spanish] race. 


2. But neither is it possible to consent to the persecution of 
religion in a country where freedom of worship does not exist, nor. 
even legal tolerance, and in which, moreover, the State spends 
large amounts of money to carry forward the reduction of pagan 
peoples. It would be absurd to admit that the State can look with 
indifference on attacks and persecution and scorn of religion in 
Bulacan when it is so much concerned to strengthen and extend it 
in the center of Luzon, in Mindanao, and in so many islands of the 
Archipelago. And in the sphere of positive written law and in the 
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juridical status which governs Philippine society, there is no place 
for the liberty which the disturbers of the peace in Malolos have 
extolled so highly. For they have long dedicated themselves to the 
dechristianization of the simple people by means of heterodox 
printed leaflets and pamphlets in which the mysteries of religion are 
insolently attacked, and its ministers are insulted in various ways. 
The very form in which such propaganda is spread, employing 
anonymity, and using secret and hidden means to circulate this 
pernicious docirine, reveals clearly that in their own consciences 
the propagandists themselves are convinced that their acts are such 
as have to be carried out in the darkness in order to escape legal 
sanctions.... 

One of the means used to destroy the prestige of the friars was the clan- 
destine publication of a number of Tagalog pamphlets, ridiculing them, casting 
suspicion on their conduct and motives, and generally motivating people to 
distrust them. It is to such writings that Archbishop Nozaleda referred, Marcelo 
del Pilar was responsible for a number of these, several of which are clever, if 

„rather distasteful, parodies of common religious books, such as his Pasiong dapat 


“ipag-alab nang puso nang tauong babasa and Dasalan at toksohan, Some excerpts 
from the latter, a commonly used prayerbook and catechism, follow, 


37 Ang manga utos nang Fraile ay sampo: 


Ang nauna: Sambahin mo ang Fraile na lalo sa lahat. 
Ang ikalawa: Huag kang mag papahamak manubá nang 
ngalang deretsos. 
Ang ikatlo: Mangilin ka sa Fraile lingo man at fiesta. 
Ang ikaapat: Isangla mo ang catauan mo sa pagpapalibeng. 
Ang ikalima: Huag kang mamamatay kung wala pang 
salaping pang palibing. 
Ang ikaanim: Huag kang makiapid sa kaniyang asawa. 
Ang ikapito: Huag kang makinakaw. 
Ang ikawalo: Huag mo silang pagbibintangan, kahit ka 
masinungalingan. 
Ang ikasiam: Huag mo ipagkait ang iyong asawa. 
Ang ikasampu: Huag mong itangui ang iyong ari. 
* * ok E ok OK OK OF 


Amain namin, sumasaconvento ka, sumpain ang ngalan mo, malayó 
sa amin ang kasakiman mo, quitlin ang liig mo dito sa lupa para nang 
sa langit. Saulán mo cami ngayon nang aming kanin iyong inarao- 
arao at patawanin mo kami sa iyong pagungal para nang pag taua mo 
kung kami nacucualtahan; at huag mo kaming ipahintulot sa iyong 
mga manunukso at iadya mo kami sa masama mong dila. Amen.!! 


11 English translation in Appendix C. The parody contains plays on words 
which of course cannot be reproduced in translation. The title of the pasyon 
which Del Pilar was probably parodying was: Casaysayan nang Pasiong mahal ni 
ONE panginoon natin na sucat ipag-alab nang puso nang sinomang 

a basa. 
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Other :leaflets and broadsheets were circulated, in Manila particularly, 
posting them up clandestinely or scattering them around the streets. Many of 
those in Spanish came from José Ma. Basa, one of the political exiles of 1872, 
who from Hong Kong stimulated every kind of antifriar propaganda, Though 
Basa probably did not share the nationalism of men like Rizal and Del Pilar, he 
was glad to aid them in their campaign against the friars for his own reasons. 


38 [Broadside entitled: ] “Escandaloso, horrendo y punible delito 
perpetrado en el Monasterio de Santa Clara por un Fraile Francis- 
cano, Vicario de la misma.” [The scandalous, horrible crime, deserv- 
ing of punishment, perpetrated in the Monastery of Santa Clara by a 
Franciscan friar, its Vicar. ] 


[It ends:] “Fuera los canallas frailes y vengan clerigos penin- 
sulares.”” [Away with the friar rabble, and let peninsular secular 
clergy come. | 


[A bi-lingual broadside, entitled:] Cuidado paisanos, mucho 
cuidado! Kaiingat mga kababayan, kaiingat! [Take care, country- 
men, great care! ] 


In the first part of the current month the friars held meetings in 
different towns for the purpose of putting obstacles to the laudable 
intentions of the government of his Majesty and of destroying the 
esteem of their beloved Mother Spain for the peaceful inhabitants of 
the country. Among many other things, they decided to pay tuli- 
sanes to disturb the peace at the fiestas to be held during the coming 
months in the suburbs and in the provinces; to bring here dynamite 
and dynamiters to blow up one of the cafes at the hour when it is 
most crowded, then to accuse of all this those whom they (the friars) 
call filibusteros.12 To aid in this, they tried to seduce with attractive 
promises of a good position in the government some blinded Ta- 
galogs, who would thus sacrifice their country for their own personal 
advantage. 


The events of Cavite in 1872 show us who they are; therefore, 
for the common good, we must not lose sight of them, especially 
during these times of agitation. 


Let us pray to God that He may deliver us from these machina- 
tions, and that our just and indignant protest may come to the 
knowledge of those who love the country. 


Take care, countrymen, great care! 


September 1889 The Filipinos 


a Originally used of piratical adventurers and raiders in America, in nine- 
teenth century Philippines the term can best be translated as subversive, with all 
the overtones (and abuse of the word) which some modern governments are ac- 
customed to give to the English term. 
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It is evident that some of this propaganda was not merely antifriar, but to 
a certain extent anti-Catholic as well. Rizal had earlier explained his attacks on 
certain religious beliefs in the Noli me tángere, in a letter to his Austrian friend, 
Ferdinand Blumentritt. He related how his friend, Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera, 
had attempted to defend him in a conversation with Rizal's old professor at the 
Ateneo Municipal, Father Federico Faura, S.J., who was lamenting some of the 
religious ideas expressed in the novel. Rizal's own explanation was different. 


39 P. de Tavera had answered him [Father Faura] that the truth 
was that in wanting to hit the friars, I had thrown the stone with 
such force that it bounced over the friars and hit religion itself. 1 
added that the example was not so exact. I wanted to hit the friars, 
[but] since the friars are always making use of religion not only as a 
shield, but also as a weapon, protection, citadel, fortress, armor, etc., 
I was therefore forced to attack their false and superstitious religion 
in order to combat the enemy who hid behind this religion. .. . God 
must not serve as shield and protection for abuses, nor must religion. 
If the friars had more respect for it, they would not so often make 
use of its holy name nor expose it to such a dangerous situation. 
What takes place in the Philippines is horrible; they misuse the name 
of religion for a few pesos; they cry religion to enrich their hacien- 
das; religion to seduce simple young women; religion to free them- 
selves from an enemy; religion to disturb the peace of a married 
couple and of a family, if not the honor of the wife! Why should I 
not attack this religion with all my strength, if it is the prime cause 
of our sufferings and our tears? The responsibility lies on those who 
misuse its name. Christ did the same with the religion of His country, 
which the Pharisees had so misused! 


Friars and Jesuits were convinced that Spanish Masonry was the hidden 
force behind all the antifriar activity of the Filipino nationalists. As a matter 
of fact, the great majority of the Filipino activists in Spain were members of 
Masonic lodges under the Gran Oriente Español. Spanish Masons like Miguel 
Morayta, Grand Master of the Gran Oriente Español, as well as president of the 
Asociación Hispano-Filipina, provided access to Spanish newspapers and poli- 
ticians, and supported the antifriar campaign of the Filipino nationalists, not out 
of interest in helping the Filipinos, but in order to harm the religious orders, and 
eventually, Catholicism in the Philippines. Marcelo del Pilar held a high position 
in the Gran Oriente Español, so as to make use of Masonic influence, and persua- 
ded other Filipinos to join. Nonetheless, it does not appear that most Filipinos 
embraced the antireligious and atheistic tenets of the Gran Oriente Espanol, but 
rather saw Masonry asa useful ally and a potent means against the theocratic rule 
existing in the Philippines. Others, however, apparently went further. A letter of 
Marcelo del Pilar, apparently to Rizal, in 1889, seems to manifest an intention to 
strike at Catholicism itself. Rizal’s reply has not been found. It is worth mention- 
ing, however, that Del Pilar retracted Masonry shortly before his death in Barce- 
lona in 1896, when he was preparing to return to the Philippines. 


40 Maliuanag at naaaninaw ko ngayon kailangan nga natin ang hina 
nang Papa. Sa manga atin sa atin ay ualang suhay na napipigil sa tini- 
tibag ng lahat; nguni’t sapagka’t magugulatin yaong mga bagong gising 
ay minamaigi sana namin na ang fraile ang kagulatan at huag tayo: sa 
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gayo’y unti-unting madadala natin ang loob sa talagang sukat na 
tungohin. 


Tangi rito sa aking masid ay hindi lubhang malalim ang tanim 
nang Papa sa ating bayan: hindi ipinunla sa isip, kundi sa lagpus na 
paghanga ng kamangmangan; kaya huag di pumusiaw ng bahagya ang 
manga kababalaghang pinapaniualaan nila ay pumupusiaw na lahat 
ang pananalig ng tagalog.14 


The Filipinos of the Propaganda Movement generally insisted that they 
were opposed only to the friars, and not to the Jesuits, Part of this no doubt was 
strategy, since it was only the friars who, as parish priests, were likely to be 
obstacles to the goals pursued by the Filipino nationalists. This was funda- 
mentally the explanation given by a Jesuit in 1898. 


41 The religious orders in the Philippines are the principal bulwark 
of the Spanish domination because of the immense prestige which 
they have among the Indios. Thus, until a short while ago, the sole 
authority of the Spanish religious parish priest was sufficient to 
maintain submissive and peaceful a town of many thousands of souls. 
This prestige and the rich haciendas which they possess are the 
principal reasons for the envy of the wicked and for the hatred of 
those who are dissatisfied with the sovereignty of Spain. Unfor- 
tunately the Spanish government, ignoring its own interests, moved 
by the revolutionary spirit, has for some time with its new laws and 
ill-advised reforms been undermining the authority of the Church 
and the prestige of the religious. 


The Society of Jesus, which by its institute can suit itself more 
easily, without detriment to its spirit, to the conditions of life of the 
missionary, and warned besides by the experience of what it sees in 
the other orders, since it arrived only lately in these islands, has been 
able to avoid many difficulties and maintain itself in the observance 
of its institute. Moreover, since it has no other parish administration 
than the missions of Mindanao, and in Manila occupies itself in 
educating the Filipino youth, and besides, has no haciendas to 
awaken envy — for all these reasons on certain occasions it has not 
found itself involved in the hatred which certain classes in the Philip- 
pines profess towards the religious orders. For all that, it does not 
fail to be detested by the wicked, in these islands as in all parts of 
the world. 


Rizal, who had graduated from the Ateneo Municipal, generally showed 
himself favorable to the Jesuits. In a letter to Blumentritt, he explained why, 
speaking of the young Filipinos in Madrid, editing Espana en Filipinas, precursor 
of La Solidaridad. 


13 English translation in Appendix C. 
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42 These friends are all young men, criollos, mestizos, and Malays; 
but we call ourselves only Filipinos. Almost all were educated by the 
Jesuits; the Jesuits have truly not intended to teach us love of coun- 
try, but they have showed us all that is beautiful and all that is best. 
Therefore 1 do not fear discord in our homeland; it is possible, but it 
can be combated and prevented. 


When the Revolution broke out, the Jesuits were blamed by many 

Spaniards as having been responsible for it by their schools, which were threat- 
ened with closure for a time. The role of the Jesuit schools was seen more posi- 
tively by an anonymous writer in the Revolutionary newspaper, La República 
Filipina. 
43 In virtue perhaps of the law of unity or harmony, as a man 
begins to be more or less free morally; that is, as his energy of will 
begins to emancipate itself from foolish fears, low instincts, and 
crude judgments, he likewise begins to be strongly attracted by a 
free and expansive organization of civil society. ... 


Let us make a mental comparison between the intellectual 
movement of the time of our grandfathers and this movement of our 
own day, which is giving life and splendor to Filipino society. We are 
forced to conclude that the extraordinary change has taken place 
since the sons of Loyola. . . founded the Ateneo Municipal and the 
Normal School. 


It was surely true that the Jesuits did not sympathize with the Revolution. 
Early in 1897 a literary presentation at the Ateneo Municipal endeavored to in- 
culcate Filipino loyalty to Spain among their students, even at a time when the 
Revolutionary forces were facing the Spaniards in Cavite battlefields. 


44 And who would be bold enough to oppose you, oh soldiers of 
the invincible Spanish army and heroes of the fatherland, who have 
come to these islands to wash away with blood, if necessary, the stain 
which a handful of traitors and sectaries have wished to place on the 
banner of Castilla? And therefore in celebrating on this day “Reli- 
gión y Patria,” united as they are in the Philippines, we dedicate to 
you this poetic crown in testimony of our love and loyalty to our 
glorious warrior, Mother Spain. Because you are the representatives 
of that glorious warrior Spain, go and tell these unhappy forces who 
Spain is, and teach them with your swords how you avenge the out- 
rages which they inflict on her. Go, conquer them and give them 
religion, culture, and civilization. 


And now, O Lord, Your blessed hand has placed a new laurel in 
its power. And You have protected the honor of the Spaniards and 
humbled the infamous rebellion. Know this, O sectaries and traitors, 
who like bandits flee from the light, you will not extinguish the 
splendors of Spain, the splendors to which the Cross gives life. Hear 
and tremble, O Filipino people, will you be loyal to Spain and to the 
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Cross? If you will be faithful, O, a high destiny awaits you. If you are 
a traitor, you will be your own executioner. 


Even more explicit was a book published under Jesuit auspices in 1897, 
with the express purpose of demonstrating the moral obligation of loyalty to 
Spain incumbent on Filipinos. The author shows the same confusion of Spain 
and Catholicism which had made anticlericalism an inevitable part of the nation- 
alist movement. 


45 In the preceding chapters we have proved that the insurrection 
of the Philippines against Spain is unjust, illicit, and a most unworthy 
offense. It is disastrous for the interest of the country, it is justly 
punished by the temporal authorities, and will be punished by the 
justice of God. 


Nonetheless, perhaps some consider that this is not the case. 
For in spite of the doctrine which has been explained concerning the 
rights of sovereignty of Spain, there are natural and inborn feelings 
and aspirations, honorable and praiseworthy, and recognized as such 
in all countries and all times, which induced the Filipinos to aspire 
to independence by throwing off the yoke of Spain. In the first place 
among these there is the most noble sentiment of love of country. 
We shall answer these objections in this and the following chapter. 
And certainly, who will deny that the sentiment of patriotism is 
strong in every man, honorable, noble, praiseworthy, and is, after 
the love of God, the most excellent? ... 


But the question which we are discussing here is the following: 
Does the love of country of the Filipinos lead them to rebellion, or 
justify it at least, in order to throw off the yoke of Spanish sover- 
eignty? We answer resolutely that it does not. Rather, love of coun- 
try obliges them in conscience and sound reason to love Spain and 
to respect and bless her paternal sovereignty. . . 


This was the sad condition of the Filipinos before the provi- 
dential coming of the Spaniards. The immense majority were slaves, 
the remaining ones almost all lived in the forest the life of nomads, 
in continual battles and greatest misery. And along the seashores 
were some towns whose inhabitants were slaves of the ruler or 
rajah. Thus your ancestors lived, just as today live those people who 
dwell in the forest and are not subject to the civilizing sovereignty of 
your mother, Spain. 


. .. Look at that enumeration which you have made of your 
good fortune, of the good things you owe to Spain, that loving 
mother full of charity and zeal, who brought you out of the forest by 
means of her holy missionaries, and defended you and assured your 
peace by means of her noble soldiers, and made you a civilized man 
and gave you her faith, her laws, her honor, and her goods. It is 
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with the love of all this that you feel the sacred fire of patriotism 
beating in your heart. Consider all this without passion and now tell 
me if you can honorably hate and detest that great-souled nation 
which made you happy? Tell me if it is not an ingratitude and a 
crime without name to invoke patriotism to hate Spain, who made 
you a patriot. 


. . . An honorable and Christian Indio cannot be an enemy of 
Spain without violating his conscience and without offending God 
gravely. For his ingratitude is a sin against filial piety. And even apart 
from this, there is no rational motive which authorizes war on Spain, 
much less the invocation of the beautiful sentiment of love of coun- 
try. He who possesses in peace all the goods of his country, what just 
motive can he have to struggle against the one who has given them 
to him and who preserves them for him? 


A prominent Dominican professor of the University of Santo Tomas, 
making a confidential analysis of the causes of the Revolution, saw the Jesuits, 
however, as having played a major role in encouraging Filipino revolt, as well as 
antagonism against the friars at times, even if unconsciously. 


46 There is another factor which has undoubtedly been of more 
influence than the above-mentioned propaganda in the diminution of 
the prestige of the regular clergy. This is the discordance which the 
Society of Jesus has introduced among these orders by the singular 
manner of being and proceeding of those blessed Fathers. Neither in 
their organization, nor in the carrying out of the spiritual ministry, 
nor in the education of youth, nor in the manner of dealing with the 
natives, nor even in matters related to the liturgy, do those Fathers 
conform themselves with the other religious nor with the secular 
clergy. The Jesuit in the place to which his superiors assign him is 
nothing more than a Jesuit, and always calls himself missionary, even 
though the ministry to which he is sent has a strictly parochial char- 
acter from old times: the question is not to be confused with the 
friars. In his mission he does not exercise any other than the ex- 
clusively spiritual ministry; he does not occupy himself in the social 
and political functions which in the other parts of the islands the 
religious of the other orders exercise, either by law or by tradition. 
They do not concern themselves with the material improvement of 
the town, nor interest themselves in the welfare of their parishioners; 
what interests them is the Society. For this reason they do not make 
sure, as the other religious do, that there are no filibusteros or friends 
of certain political ideas in their towns; rather, on the contrary, they 
make sure to be on good terms with them. Up to the present there is 
not a single case, either in Mindanao or in Manila, even though they 
have dealings with all kinds of people, that they have denounced a 
single person as being suspect or disaffected toward Spain, or as the 
propagator of unsuitable ideas. They say that they ought not to 
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oceupy themselves with temporal or political matters, but only with 
spiritual matters and with the eternal good of souls. 


In addition, there is the affectionate and flattering manner with 
which they treat the rich natives and mestizos, their wives and child- 
ren, the fawning emphasis they place on the talent and aptitudes of 
the native students, artists, or others who excel in any fashion... 


No less noteworthy are the subtle and cunning methods of 
which they make use to attract people to their churches and religious 
functions; the way they introduce themselves into the families; the 
way they flatter them, so that they may have recourse to them; the 
way they indirectly leave other priests in a bad light, speaking about 
how they are not like the others, and that their poverty keeps them 
away from certain dangers; and the way they make sure to bring for- 
ward their opinions, even when they go contrary to the instructions 
of the Bishop . . .; the way that the knowledge, the talent, the 
ability, the virtue, the name of Jesuit has to be over others always 
and in everything, even though it be by approving tacitly, including 
in the confessional, what others reject. From all this results the fact 
that the filibusteros without exception, beginning with Rizal and 
ending with the last catipunero ilustradillo,1% consider the Jesuit 
Fathers their friends and the other orders their enemies, because 
they know by experience that there is nothing to fear from the 
former, while in the latter they have a perpetual and intransigent 
censor to denounce their [subversive] works. 


What is the result of all this? That since the Fathers of that 
well-deserving order have completely altered the traditional manner 
of conduct and of dealing with the natives, there exists a great dis- 
cordance between that order and the other orders, a discordance 
which in spite of the zeal of the one and the other orders causes 
damage in the ministry, very odious comparisons, grudges and sus- 
picions which, even though they be hidden, shine through unfor- 
tunately, and give arms to the enemies of religion and ‘the father- 
land. Perhaps both the one and the others bear the fault for this, 
but even if it be so, as we readily concede, for in matters of this kind 
rarely are either of the opposing sides free of responsibility, what is 
certain is that it is necessary to make uniform as far as possible all 
the religious orders. . . 


14 «Pseudo-intellectual Katipunero.” However, the ilustrados, generally of 
the wealthy class, did not belong to the Katipunan, which was more a lower- 
middle class organization. But the Spaniards tended to identify all Revolution- 
aries with the Katipunan. As a matter of fact, even in the Tagalog region, to 
which the Katipunan was practically confined, only a small proportion of the 
Revolutionaries were Katipuneros, though these had indeed been the initiators 
of the Revolution. 
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The Katipunan of Andres Bonifacio, which made the Revolution of 1896, 
was the offspring of the Propaganda Movement, and Bonifacio shared the anti- 
friar and antireligious ideas of some of the Propagandists. Such sentiments, how- 
ever, were not shared by the majority of the rank and file, at least in Cavite. 
Even leaders like Aguinaldo, who had helped his own friar parish priest in Kawit 
to escape at the outbreak of the Revolution, showed respect for the friars. When 
Bonifacio had tortured and executed some friars taken prisoner by Aguinaldo, 
who had entrusted them to the Magdiwang to guard, the act met with general 
reprobation, and was one of the causes leading to the break between the two 
leaders and the downfall of Bonifacio. 


47 After the capture of Silang by the Spanish troops there arrived 
in this town, proceeding from San Francisco, the Fathers Agapito 
Echegoyen, Recoleto parish priest of Amadeo; Father Domingo 
Candenas, Augustinian parish priest of Talisay; Father Piernavieja, an 
Augustinian who was convalescing in Buenavista when the insurrec- 
tion began; and an Augustinian lay brother who was in charge of the 
hacienda of Buenavista; and together with them, four other Span- 
iards. All of them came as prisoners conducted by the soldiers. . . 


. . . A brother of Andres Bonifacio had beaten the fathers in 
Buenavista and once had so punished them by beating them with 
canes and sticks on the soles of their feet that the Fathers would 
have preferred that he shoot them. When the Minister of the 
Treasury, Diego Mojica, knew this he was very angry at the brothers 
of Andres Bonifacio and prohibited them from punishing the Fathers 
again. 

But inasmuch as Andres Bonifacio was an intimate friend of the 
[Magdiwang] President, Mariano Alvarez, and both he and the latter 
were very wicked in religious matters — much more the former, since 
he was a rabid Mason —, they determined to take the Fathers from 
Buenavista to prevent their being rescued by the Castilas, who had 
already taken possession of Silang. They resolved to take them to 
Maragondon in order to shoot them there together with the other 
four Castilas. ... 


On the same day on which they arrived here [ Naic] they left at 
about five o’clock in the afternoon for Maragondon on foot. Two 
days later they brought them back here again in the same fashion. 
Those of Maragondon did this because they had no wish, as the 
leaders of that town told me, to bring upon their town the stigma 
of having killed the Fathers. Those of this town of Naic, who are 
very stupid, did not understand the lesson which those of Mara- 
gondon were giving them and did not hesitate to obey the order to 
shoot the Fathers, given them just verbally by Andres Bonifacio. 


Andres Bonifacio arrived at this town two days after the 
Fathers, and immediately on his arrival he ordered the [ municipal] 
president to prepare the soldiers and a cart to bring the Fathers to 
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the place where they were to be shot. The news spread about the 
town very quickly and the people in large numbers prepared to assist 
at this criminal act. It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
Sunday, 28 February, when they took the Fathers from the tribu- 
nal15 in a cart which was in the hacienda-house, drawn by a carabao. 
They brought them to the market near the dividing line between this 
town and Maragondon and there the parish priest of Ternate, Fr. 
Esteban del Rosario, and two other Fathers, who they told me were 
Father Fruto, the coadjutor of Maragondon, and another priest 
named Arcadio, heard the confessions of the Fathers and assisted 
them at their execution. The killing of the Fathers was carried out 
by rebels of this town of Naic and of Noveleta on the day mentioned 
above, about six o’clock in the afternoon. ... 


When he came to know of the death of the Fathers, Ariston 
Villanueva felt it very deeply, and much more so did Emilio Agui- 
naldo, that, without taking account of him and against his whole way 
of thinking, they had sentenced the Fathers to death. For this reason 
Aguinaldo became very angry against Andres Bonifacio and Mariano 
Alvarez and would have deposed both of them from their positions 
if Mariano Alvarez had not been a relative of his. In spite of this, 
Aguinaldo publicly blamed the conduct of the two men, calling them 
cruel and saying that they were treating the Spanish prisoners very 
badly in not even giving them food.... 


The Revolution in Cavite was far from being antireligious. In fact the con- 
trary was true — that religion played a large part in keeping up revolutionary 
spirit among the masses, and many of the revolutionary leaders showed them- 
selves deeply concerned to call down God's blessings on the fledgling republic. 
Even an opponent of the Revolution like the author of the following account, 
Filipino overseer of the Dominican hacienda of Naic, could not help but remark 
on the fact, though he also noted acts of superstition and fanaticism on the part 
of some, especially the colorums who had taken refuge in Cavite when driven 
out of Tayabas and Laguna by Spanish troops. 


48 One must admit that, in spite of [abuses] there was a good deal 
of religion and order among the peaceful inhabitants, and even some 
leaders of the insurrection, as may be seen from what follows. 


Cornelio Magsarili, secretary of the Presidencia of M. Alvarez, in 
his speeches to the people and to the revolutionary soldiers, strongly 
reprobated robbery and the abuses being committed. During the time 
I was in San Francisco,16 I saw him hear Mass almost every day, and 
he was the one who worked a great deal with the revolutionary 
leaders to get them to stop immorality among all. In San Francisco 
some ministers of the Presidencia assisted at Mass in the sanctuary, 


15 The municipal hall. 
16 San Francisco de Malabon, today called General Trias. 
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and if the Father brought communion, they accompanied him, hold- 
ing the candles for the Blessed Sacrament as acolytes. Diego Mogica, 
Minister of the Treasury, composed a novena to ask God for the 
triumph of the independence of the country, and if that were not 
fitting for God our Lord and for the Blessed Virgin and for our 
Mother the Church, this novena asked that Spain might not punish 
with all rigor those who had risen in arms against her. In one of the 
“Joys”17 asking the triumph of the insurrection, it said: “Ang mga 
bala maguing putic at ang mga polvora maguing tubig’’ — “May the 
bullets of the Spaniards be changed into mud and their powder into 
water.” This novena was made by many in San Francisco and other 
towns. 


Another chief (I do not remember who), commanded by cir- 
cular at the beginning of the insurrection that all should recite the 
holy rosary in their homes or in the church, and that the Katipuneros 
should be the first to give an example. In San Francisco and in this 
town [Naic], every afternoon a good number of people gathered in 
the church to recite the holy rosary, and the Pangulo [municipal 
president] of this town with the armed soldiers who were on guard 
in the tribunal did the same. . . Another revolutionary chief gave 
orders that all should hear Mass on Sundays and feast days, and he 
commanded this principally to the Katipuneros. In the towns that I 
have passed through, I have seen the revolutionary leaders with their 
swords and revolvers assisting at Mass on the feast days with their 
soldiers. 


Santiago Alvarez, a revolutionary general, was deposed from his 
position and degraded for the abuses he had committed, . . . espe- 
cially with women. E. Aguinaldo also prohibited to his soldiers faults 
with women, and especially when he was in this town he prohibited 
it with great severity. When the Spaniards entered Silang, the revolu- 
tionary leaders issued a circular ordering that in all towns the Blessed 
Sacrament should be exposed for three consecutive days and the 
Litanies of the Saints should be recited, begging God for victory 
against the Castilas. Another circular was also issued ordering the 
celebration of Masses for the revolutionaries who had died in the 
battle, as well as for the Castilas, inasmuch as, as they said, all were 
Christians. . . 


With regard to matters of worship, one can say that it continued 
the same as before the revolution. The people heard Mass with con- 
siderable frequency, and on feast days the churches were filled. 


17 In the structure of the vernacular novenas commonly used at the time, 
there was often a section entitled Gozos (joys), recalling joyful events from the 
life of the saint, and making petitions. 
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People lamented that the revolutionaries had killed the Padres Cas- 
tilas, and said that it was for this reason that God was punishing the 
revolution. The majority of the people desired peace, and tried to ask 
it from God by reciting the holy rosary in their houses and in the 
churches. The people continued going to confession and to com- 
munion more frequently, asking God for peace. Nonetheless there 
were pious women [beatas] who used to frequent the sacraments 
asking God for the triumph of the revolution... . 


When those from Kawit, Bacoor, and other towns taken by the 
Spanish troops came together in this town, many women and some 
men gathered in one house where, kneeling with their arms out- 
stretched in the form of a cross, they recited the rosary and another 
superstitious prayer which they had directed to God the Father. 
They said He was in the mountain near the town of Dolores, Taya- 
bas, and added that in that mountain was also Father Burgos, shot in 
1872 as a filibustero, and Jose Rizal, shot for the same reason these 
past months, and they added that they feared to go to see them. 
Those... were all fanatics. 


The belief in the anting-anting spread very widely among the 
revolutionaries so that all tried to provide themselves with some 
booklet with prayers written in an unintelligible language, with some 
paper, some piece of the clothing of some saint, with some medal or 
object from the church, or other object which would serve as anting- 
anting. To these objects they attributed a supernatural virtue to keep 
them from dying a violent death or being pierced by the bullets of 
the enemy... 


The revolutionaries respected the sacred vestments, the chalices, 
ciboria, and other sacred objects of the church. When they lost a 
town, they carried the objects of the church which they could to the 
coadjutor of the church of the town to which they were retreating. 
So one can say that the revolutionaries of this province did not rob 
anything belonging to the church except for the funds they had in 
cash, and some other objects of little value, to use them as anting- 
anting. 


A good number of the Filipino priests in Cavite were active in the councils 
of the Revolution, both Magdalo and Magdiwang. Their assistance was welcomed 
by the Cavite revolutionary leaders, and their exhortations gave a sanction to the 
Revolution which greatly raised the morale of the people. 


49 On the feast of All Saints I went to hear Mass. During it Father 
Esteban [del Rosario], the parish priest, went up to the pulpit and 
preached the sermon. Beginning with the explanation of the parable 
of the mustard-seed, he concluded by encouraging all the soldiers of 
Ternate and the whole town to fight against the Castilas, calling the 
present insurrection a holy war. With this the rebels were greatly en- 
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couraged and worked without stopping at building trenches along 
the shore. 

Though the Revolution of 1896 was brought to a temporary end in the 
Peace of Biaknabato in December 1897, the beginning of the Spanish-American 
war in April 1898 was shortly followed by the appearance off Manila of the 
American fleet under Admiral George Dewey. The archbishop of Manila at- 
tempted to make use of religious motivation to rally Filipinos around Spain in 
the fight against the Americans. Since Aguinaldo returned from Hong Kong in 
one of Dewey’s ships and soon proclaimed a Filipino government in Bacoor, 
Cavite, the appeal was of doubtful success. Later, however, when the Americans 
and Filipinos were no longer allies but enemies, similar motives would be used 
with more success by Filipino military leaders and clergy. 


50 My beloved sons, a bitter day has dawned for this country with 
the American squadron in command of our beautiful bay. In spite of 
the heroism of our sailors, in a few moments it destroyed our ships 
and successfully planted on one of our plazas of the blessed soil of 
our country the enemy flag. You are not ignorant who he is nor what 
he intends, who, with such arrogance and scorn for our rights, im- 
poses himself upon us. It is the foreigner, who wishes to subject us to 
his heavy yoke. It is the heretic, who wishes to tear from us our reli- 
gion and separate us from the maternal bosom of the Catholic 
Church. It is the insatiable trader, who on the ruins of Spain and her 
possessions wishes to expand his fortune. 


Poor Spain, if the invader should succeed in his attempts. Poor 
Philippines, the day in which the North American should establish 
here a stable government. Poor Indios, subjected by a people which 
does not have the Catholic faith of Spain, nor the maternal heart, 
nor the nobility, nor the community of interest and history of three 
centuries now, nor the mixture of blood which circulates in the veins 
of many of us, and which in a hundred glorious actions they have 
given for their common defense, thus making brothers in one sole 
phalanx the sons of the metropolis and of the colony. Very soon you 
would see established an unbridgeable wall between you and your 
arrogant masters. There would not be any offices or employment or 
any participation in the government and administration of the town 
for you. You would then form a civil state apart, degraded like 
pariahs, exploited as wretched colonists, reduced to the condition of 
peons and even of beasts or of machines. You would be nourished 
with a handful of rice or corn, which your master will throw at your 
face as a daily ration, so as not to see himself deprived of the product 
of your sweat, while he lives in luxury like a prince with the treasures 
and products of property which is yours, not his. Ah, this is not all, 
nor is it the worst. You would soon see in ruins your churches, or see 
them converted into Protestant chapels where the God of the 
Eucharist, O terrible sorrow, has no throne, nor the Virgin Mary our 
sweetest mother, any pedestal for her image. 
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The Cross would disappear from your cemeteries, the crucifix 
from your schools, and also the ministers of the true God who made 
you Christians in baptism, who so often absolved you from your sins, 
who joined you in holy matrimony, who would administer the 
sacraments, console and assist you in your last hour, and after your 
death apply for you the suffrages of holy Church. You perhaps, with 
heroic faith and courage, would continue to be Catholics as before 
within your hearts, who knows? But what would become of the 
children of your womb, when their fathers were lacking to them 
among a Protestant nation with Protestant legislation, worship, 
teaching, and morals, and free exhibition and propaganda for all 
vices and errors? Ah, who could prevent it from happening that after 
half a century there would no longer be in all the country, Christian 
practices or beliefs, nor anyone to make upon their foreheads the 
salvific sign of the cross? Poor Filipinos, unhappy in this life and 
unhappy in the eternal life! 


In the second phase of the Revolution many ilustrados would flock behind 
the banner of Aguinaldo, at least for a time. With the proclamation of independ- 
ence on 12 June 1898, Aguinaldo no longer was merely military leader of his 
own province, as in 1896-97, but president of the national government, and in 
need of educated advisors. In religious matters, therefore, as in others, his 
policy would shift considerably as different factions or individuals gained 
ascendancy, One major issue which would occupy much attention over the next 
year and a half was the question of the captured friars. Most of the friar parish 
priests had been caught outside Manila and fell into the hands of the revolu- 
tionary troops. Though there was clearly popular support for the Revolution, 
that support among the masses did not generally extend to antagonism against 
the friars. Father Ulpiano Herrero, O.P., parish priest of Orion, Bataan, was a 
good example of the different attitude that many towns had toward their parish 
priest from that toward Spaniards in general. When the fighting broke out, 
Father Herrero had taken refuge in the church tower with the Spanish troops. 
After several hours of siege, seeing the hopelessness of the case, Herrero came 
down to arrange terms of surrender for the Spaniards. 


51 As I came out of the lower floor of the tower, the door of 
which had already been broken by the revolutionaries, and entered 
the choir, 1 was surprised to see a very large number of Indios, all 
armed with enormous fighting bolos. On seeing me, as if at a signal, 
all immediately sheathed their bolos, knelt down, and broke forth 
in a deafening shout: “Viva ang Santisimo Sacramento, salamat sa 
Dios!, because” — they added in the same language — “in spite of 
our continuous rapid-fire, the Father is unharmed.” As I came down 
from the choir to pass to the convento, another spontaneous shout 
broke forth from all who filled the place, as they separated into two 
files, shouting: “Viva ang Paring Cura! Viva!” 


The people of Orion would later send emissaries to Aguinaldo at Bacoor, 
asking that their priest be left with them. Their request was refused, however, 
and gradually the friar parish priests taken prisoner in the various towns were 
brought from place to place, and after war broke out with the Americans, 
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marched to northern Luzon. Some of the government leaders were hostile to 
them, and many of them had to suffer a great deal. One such attitude is revealed 
in a correspondence between General Isidoro Torres of Bulacan and Baldomero 
Aguinaldo, Secretary of War. 


52 Referring to your note in regard to an unhealthy town or place 
in the province of Nueva Ecija fit for the concentration there of the 
friars; besides the town of Bongabong there is no good place except 
the town of La Paz in the province of Tarlac, because according to 
my observation, even the persons born there are attacked by malarial 
fever and ague, and if they are strangers, very few will escape death. 


In spite of the sinister motives which sent the friars to La Paz, there were 
many there, including to some extent the commanding general, Francisco Maka- 
bulos, who took pity on them and even worked to alleviate their lot, One of the 
prisoners later told of the gratitude they felt to these people, who often risked 
the displeasure of military or civil authorities to bring help to the friars. 


53 But before leaving the hometown of Don Francisco Macabulos 
y Soliman, it is fitting that we add here something concerning the 
charitable services which we received there. The Dominicans, Fathers 
Tomás, Giraldos, and Galarreta, were aided, though clandestinely, by 
various parishioners of theirs, who sent them some money and 
clothing. The respectful fiscalillo18 of Victoria did not fail to attend 
to the Fathers whom he knew, in spite of having been unjustly per- 
secuted for exercising that heroic act of charity. Worthy of special 
mention was Doña Paula Soliman, widow of the Spaniard, Señor 
Martinez, teacher of La Paz, and aunt of General Macabulos. This 
pious Filipina, accompanied by her mother from Victoria, where 
they resided, went various times to the above-mentioned town where 
she had been teacher, to visit various religious whom she knew, and 
bring them some gifts and a small alms for our brothers, Fathers 
Arjol, Paulino, and Tomas.... 


Doña Marta Pascual, sister-in-law of Macabulos, likewise did 
many good services to the Fathers who were living in the camarin. 1? 
... The tertiary sisters of Saint Francis, who lived in Victoria, like- 
wise were diligent in bringing us aid, begging alms from house to 
house. Naturally what they were able to collect was not a very large 
amount, especially since it had to be divided among the more than 
ninety Fathers that we were. But our gratitude to these tertiaries is 
eternal, because in those circumstances to ask alms for the friar 
prisoners meant to be branded as an enemy of one’s country, to be 


18 Especially in the nineteenth century, the diminutive form was often used 
for offices held by Filipinos — gobernadorcillo, abogadillo, mediquillo, fiscalillo. 
It had of course, a derogatory or patronizing connotation, though not always in- 
tended as such, as may be seen from the context of this selection. 


19 A storehouse or large bodega. 
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detested by the Katipunan, and to be condemned to the docot 
[kidnapping and assassination] as the secreta of the friars. 


There were a few Revolutionary officials who badly mistreated the friar 
prisoners, usually in the hope of finding out from them where church funds 
might be. One of the most brutal was Simeón Villa in Cagayan. Ordinary Fili- 
pinos were horrified, but dared do little in the face of Villa’s power. An American 
officer who had access to the documentation of Villa’s activity summarized the 
evidence of the documents. (Villa was sentenced to be hanged by the Americans 
for these and other atrocities, but escaped under the amnesty of 1901.) 


54 The priests were subjected to a systematic series of insults and 
abuse under the direction of Villa in order to destroy their influence 
over the people by degrading them in their eyes. It was for this that 
they were beaten and exposed naked in the sun; and other torture, 
such as pouring the wax of burning candles into their eyes, was used 
to make them disclose where they had hidden church vessels and 
church funds. The testimony of a friar who suffered these outrages 
is that the great mass of people saw such treatment of their parish 
priests with horror, and were present at it only through fear of the 
organized force of the Katipunan. 


Two other issues were to preoccupy the Philippine church in its relations 
with the Revolutionary government, One of them was the relationship of church 
and state in the constitution being drawn up at the Malolos Congress. Apolinario 
Mabini, himself a Mason and no longer a believing Catholic, became the principal 
advisor of Aguinaldo in June 1898. One of his first moves affecting the Chureh 
was a decree ordering civil marriage. In the context of the nineteenth century 
this was an openly anticlerical act, and bitterly opposed by the Filipino clergy, as 
the prelude to separation of church and state. When the Malolos Congress met in 
September 1898, Mabini’s proposed Programa Constitucional, which provided 
for separation of church and state, was soon put aside for a constitutional draft 
providing for Catholicism as the state religion, drawn up by Felipe Calderon. 
Though the rest of the draft was generally approved without too much dif- 
ficulty, when the provisions on religion came up for debate, the Congress was 
sharply divided. Since the Filipino clergy were universally opposed to separation, 
as were most other good Catholics, Mabini saw a great danger of disunity among 
Filipinos if the debate continued, and urged Aguinaldo to put a stop to it. 


55 There is heated discussion in Congress over the question of reli- 
gion. If you take the side of one group, the other will keep away 
from the government. 


It is necessary that you request a Department Secretary to tell 
Congress that while the situation has not come down to normal, such 
matters should not be discussed... . 


P.S. If you accept one religion, you will lose the people on 
whom you can count more during critical times. 


The leader of the Filipino clergy in this struggle was Father Mariano 
Sevilla, who had been exiled to the Marianas in 1872 and imprisoned in 1896 
by the Spaniards, and whose stature as an exemplary priest as well as a proven 
nationalist in the spirit of Burgos was recognized by all. In December 1898, 
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when the separationist forces in Congress, though a minority, had been success- 
ful by a parliamentary maneuver in passing the provision on separation of church 
and state by a single vote, Sevilla and some others founded a newspaper, El 
Católico Filipino, with the purpose of defending the rights of the Church, and 
specifically of persuading Aguinaldo not to approve the separationist provision 
of the Constitution, A major target was Mabini, whose Verdadero Decálogo 
Sevilla attacked as anti-Christian. 


56 “True Decalogue” the author of this manifesto calls it. That is 
to say, the Decalogue which we Christians of the whole world hold is 
false, and therefore the God of the Christians, Author of our Deca- 
logue, is a notorious impostor. Moreover, since only the true God, 
supreme Lord, Creator of heaven and of earth, has the right to 
promulgate the true Decalogue, the conclusion must be that the 
Divine Sovereignty of the God of the Christians has been appropri- 
ated by the unhappy author of this manifesto. What Satanic pride! 

. . Let us examine its first commandment: Love God and your 
honor above all things.... 


Let us say it clearly: if God and honor are two distinct things, 
as they cannot but be unless they wish to confuse them or present 
them as synonyms — all of which is possible in the confused minds 
of deists just a step away from atheism — I ask: Which of the two 
is to be preferred? If it is God, then honor ought not to be loved 
above all things; if it is honor, then God is not to be preferred to all. 
What a horrible confounding of ideas in the desire to transpose 
names, no doubt to make possible that most cruel maxim put into 
practice by the raging sects, of trying to destroy everything in blood 
and fire. For this is what they wish to inculcate in us by the sophis- 
tical argument which says: “. . . But if your neighbor, failing in this 
sacred duty, attacks your life, your liberty, and your interests, then 
you should destroy and annihilate him, because the supreme law of 
self-preservation would prevail.” 


Though Sevilla and his associates were not successful, Mabini was too intel- 
ligent to take a doctrinaire stand at the risk of alienating the clergy, whose sup- 
port was so necessary to rallying the masses of the people behind the forth- 
coming war with the Americans, His solution was a transitory article, suspending 
the separationist provision till a new constitutional convention might meet in 
peaceful times. The constitution was ratified and the Republic proclaimed on 
23 January 1899. The provisions on religion were as follows. 


57 Title III. Of Religion. 


Article 5. The State recognizes the freedom and equality of all 
religions, as well as the separation of Church and State. 


Transitory Provisions. 


Article 100. The execution of article 5, title 3, is hereby 
suspended until the meeting of the constituent assembly. 
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In the meantime, the municipalities of those places which re- 
quire the spiritual services of any Filipino priest, shall provide for his 
maintenance. 


Additional Article. 


All lands, buildings, and other properties belonging to the reli- 
gious orders in these islands shall be understood to have been re- 
stored to the Filipino State on the 24th of May last, the day on 
which the dictatorial government of Cavite was constituted. 


The other major issue was episcopal authority. Not unnaturally, many of 
the government officials brought up under the Spanish Patronato Real expected 
the Filipino government to exercise the same type of authority over the Church 
that the Spanish government had, and were not impressed by the argument that 
the Spanish Patronato had come only by concession of the Holy See in the six- 
teenth century. Moreover, Archbishop Nozaleda, besides being an acknowledged 
enemy of the Revolution, was behind American lines in Manila, and war with the 
Americans became daily more imminent. Mabini attempted to get the clergy to 
renounce allegiance to Nozaleda and to elect their own superior, but without 
success. It was not that the Filipino priests did not want to have Filipino 
bishops, but they recognized that they had no authority to act on their own, 
apart from the Holy See. He wrote impatiently of his efforts to Galicano Apa- 
cible in Hong Kong in October 1898. 


58 It is true that our priests still recognize the authority of Noza- 
leda. I try convincing them that they should obtain from the Pope 
the nomination of Filipino bishops for the Philippines. I do not 
know whether I can ever convince them, because they are very 
stubborn. 


One priest whom Mabini was able to win over was Father Gregorio Agli- 
pay, who, though an Ilocano, belonged to the archdiocese of Manila, and was in 
close relations with Aguinaldo. Appointed military chaplain in June 1898 and 
sent to Ilocos to raise funds, he had appointed a vicar general in place of Bishop 
Hevia Campomanes, a prisoner of the Revolutionary forces. By this illegitimate 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the strength of an appointment by civil 
authority, Aglipay incurred automatic excommunication, although the fact 
would not be publicly known till several months later. On 21 October 1898, he 
issued the first of his manifestos from Malolos, in which he called on the Filipino 
clergy to throw off their allegiance to Nozaleda and accept as a superior himself, 
just named Vicario General Castrense by the government. 


59 To the Filipino Clergy. 
My dear brothers: 


Now that the Revolution is leading toward the political eman- 
cipation of the Filipino people from Spain, we must also work to 
shake off the yoke with which the Spanish clergy is still trying to 
enslave us. Only thus will we be worthy successors of those Filipino 
priests who sacrificed themselves in defense of our unquestionable 
rights, so shamelessly usurped by the friars, who have made them- 
selves the masters of our beloved country. 
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The Revolutionary Government of the Philippines will support 
us in our claims, for it cannot recognize as head of the Filipino 
clergy a Spanish prelate, since the all-embracing political influence 
of the clergy on the government of Spain is known to all. 


1f it is true that by our sacred ministry we are the ones called 
upon to defend in these islands the immaculate purity of the Cath- 
olic religion, it is absolutely necessary that we take advantage of 
this excellent opportunity to obtain from the Roman Pontiff all 
the faculties possible, so as to be able to fight successfully against 
the avalanche of impiety, which always takes advantage of politico- 
social upheavals to infect the purest of morality with its impure 
breath. 


If we should continue to recognize the ecclesiastical leadership 
of the Spanish prelate, the Revolutionary Government, out of polit- 
ical necessity, would withdraw from us its support. Without that 
support we would not be able to consolidate our moral influence on 
the minds of the people, nor hold back the progress of pernicious 
doctrines. 


And inasmuch as the whole country finds itself in a state of war, 
until we shall be able to obtain from the foreign powers the recogni- 
tion of our independence, I have thought it good to propose to you 
the execution of the following rules. 


1. All Filipino priests who at present exercise the care of 
souls in each province will meet to designate by majority vote the 
priest they think most fit to discharge the office of Deputy Military 
Vicar [ Teniente Vicario Castrense ]. 


These priests will form, by common accord, a list of those 
attending the meeting, specifying the towns in which each resides. 
This they will send to me, together with the nomination for the 
office mentioned in the previous paragraph. Thus I shall be able to 
obtain from the Revolutionary Government the appointment as 
military chaplains of those whose names appear in the list, as well as 
the appointment as Deputy Vicar for the priest nominated. 


2. These priests will also name from their number an ecclesi- 
astical deputy to form part of the Cabildo over which the Vicar 
General will preside, which will counsel and aid him in the discharge 
of his office. 


20 The use of the word cabildo for the council was apparently intended to 
give more appearance of legitimacy to the action proposed, since according to 
canon law, when a bishopric was vacant, the cathedral chapter (cabildo) took 
over the government of the diocese. 
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3. The military chaplains will recognize as their immediate 
superior the Deputy Military Vicar of the province, and as their 
supreme head, the Military Vicar General [ Vicario General Castrense ]. 


4. At the first meeting of the Cabildo, a special committee 
will be named to present to the Holy See in the name of the Filipino 
clergy, their irrevocable loyalty, and to obtain from it the nomi- 
nation and canonical collation for the Filipino priests whom the 
Cabildo itself may designate for the dignities of archbishop and 
bishops. This same committee will also obtain from the Holy See a 
confirmation of all the acts for the care of souls and spiritual admin- 
istration which the chaplains, with the prior authorization of their 
superiors, may have had to perform to take care of the urgent spir- 
itual needs of the people. 


5. The Cabildo will obtain from the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment that it not permit in the towns it occúpies the exercise of the 
care of souls by any priest who does not submit to the present rules, 


Though the government faction opposing Mabini reversed this semi- 
schismatic policy almost immediately, in December Aglipay was able, by decep- 
tion, to obtain from Bishop Hevia his appointment as ecclesiastical governor of 
Nueva Segovia. Though the appointment was actually invalid, Aglipay's ex- 
communication only became public in the middle of 1899, Meanwhile, relying 
on his authority as ecclesiastical governor, priests in the north of Luzon obeyed 
him and handed over church funds to the government for the prosecution of the 
war. When the excommunication finally became public, the government tried 
to force obedience to Aglipay nonetheless. Some priests followed; others took 
courageous stands in the face of persecution in order to remain faithful. The 
issues were put clearly by Fr. Isaac Albano of Alcala, Cagayan, who had earlier 
accepted Aglipay’s authority, but who now wrote a letter of retraction to 
Bishop Hevia. 


60 As an obedient son of our Holy Mother the Church, as a priest 
of that Church, and knowing the hierarchical order which is hers, I 
cannot but protest in writing in the name of the clergy of Cagayan, as 
I already have in word in my own name, in manifesting to your 
Excellency my sympathy at those effects of the maltreatment and 
violence done to your sacred person. 1 protest against the fact of 
your having been deprived of the free and legitimate government of 
your diocese, which no one can lawfully take from you except the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Finally I recognize the legitimacy of all the dis- 
positions made by the legitimate superiors of Manila, for the purpose 
of reestablishing the true and legitimate hierarchy and its jurisdiction 
in this diocese. 


I am a Filipino, my lord, and as such I love my country. But 
before being a political partisan, I am a Catholic and a priest of the 
Holy Catholic Church. As such I should love, and I do love, the 
purity of the Catholic faith and the purity of ecclesiastical discipline 
and of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. It is just and holy to die for one’s 
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country; but it is more holy and more just to die and suffer for the 
faith which our Lord Jesus Christ taught us. If all the saints had been 
political partisans and had preferred their country to the faith of 
Christ, there would have surely been no saints nor martyrs. That is 
to say, as our Holy Father Leo XIII constantly teaches us, that reli- 
gion is not bound up with politics, and that one can be a very good 
priest and Christian without being a political partisan, just as one 
can be a good political partisan without ceasing to be a good Chris- 
tian, if he seeks to give to God what is God's and to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s. 


In October 1899, Aglipay met with some twenty priests in Paniqui, Tarlac, 
to organize the Filipino clergy under his leadership, to demand Filipino bishops 
from Rome in accordance with his first manifesto. Meanwhile they would refuse 
the authority of the Spanish bishops. This semi-schismatic project, the work of 
Mabini, was proposed beforehand in a document Mabini intended to have 
appear over the signatures of priests. Only some 25 priests actually attended the 
assembly. 


61 Convinced that what is said of one may be said also of the 
others, we will speak only of Archbishop Nozaleda, whose authority, 
with respect to the power of orders, is still being recognized by some 
Filipino priests who exercise the care of souls in our towns, because 
of ill-named necessity. 


Nozaleda is incapacitated to exercise his office of archbishop in 
the Philippines, because he is like a prisoner in Manila, inasmuch as 
he cannot go out beyond the territory occupied by the Americans. If 
he is physically incapacitated from exercising his office, he is also 
incapacitated juridically, that is, in accordance with canon law. We 
do not believe that Nozaleda can even appoint a special delegate 
within our territory, for he cannot transmit to another a power 
which he himself no longer has; and even if he could, the Philippine 
government undoubtedly would not tolerate or leave in peace the 
delegate of the enemy of the country. 


Besides, Nozaleda, as all the other Spanish bishops of the Philip- 
pines, has exercised the power of orders and of jurisdiction in the 
islands because the Spanish government, which was ruling there, had 
presented him to the Pope, in order that he might confer on him 
canonical institution, the source and origin of that power. The Philip- 
pines has ceased to be Spanish territory; hence, because of that sole 
fact, the Spanish bishops named according to the concordat between 
the Holy See and the Crown of Spain, have lost their authority and 
jurisdiction. This authority could only be valid by the recognition of 
the Filipino clergy. But such recognition would be the death of the 
Filipino clergy and the Filipino church, as we shall demonstrate. 
... The Filipino priests who recognize as superior Archbishop Noza- 
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leda make themselves enemies of the Filipino clergy, and hence of 
themselves as members of this clergy. They also make themselves 
enemies of the Filipino people, for Nozaleda and the regular orders, 
which he is chief of, are those who formerly worked most on the 
Spanish government so that it would oppress more and more the 
people, and today work on the American government and generals, 
so that they may stifle by force our independence and our newborn 
liberties. Making themselves enemies of the Filipino clergy and 
people, they make themselves also enemies of the Church, for it is 
these two elements which form and constitute what is called the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines. 


In the face of the proven lack of bishops capable of exercising 
their office in the Philippines, the right of self-preservation which 
belongs to the Philippine church, as it does to every physical and 
moral entity, authorizes the Filipino priests exercising the care 
of souls to be able to administer the sacraments without faculties or 
authorization from the Ordinary, as long as the Pope does not name 
competent bishops assigned to the Philippines, at the petition and 
proposal of the Filipino clergy. ... 


The Filipino clergy has an unavoidable duty to meet as soon 
as possible to proceed to the election of an ecclesiastical cabildo 
which, in representation of the clergy, may establish a provisional 
government for the Philippine church, in harmony with the needs 
and relations of mutual support that should exist between it and the 
Philippine government. It should also appoint a commission whose 
duty it will be to inform the Holy See of the true necessities of these 
dioceses and propose the appointment of the Filipino bishop or 
bishops who will be most suitable. .. . 


Let the Filipino clergy show its zeal and love for the Church; let 
it show its capacity to rule not only the parishes but also the 
dioceses; let it show that the regular orders are not necessary in the 
Philippines to maintain alive faith in the Catholic religion. Then the 
Pope, who, as Vicar of Christ who is God, cannot separate himself 
from justice, will have to recognize the merits and the rights of the 
Filipino priests. This is the most opportune occasion, offered to 
them by Divine Providence, to be able to obtain reparation for their 
grievances. Those who aspire to be something more than mere 
coadjutors and pages should not let the occasion pass. 


Let them not be intimidated by the threats of canonical penal- 
ties that the Spanish bishops are apt to hurl at them; such thunder- 
bolts in their hands do not kill; scarcely can they even frighten the 
timid.They are the last recourse to which unworthy priests appeal to 
prolong for a few instants the life of an authority in its death agony, 
to restrain a force which fights to free itself from their impotent 
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claws. One who has lost the power to command has also lost the 
power to judge and to punish. 


For all of these reasons, it is imperative to execute promptly 
and decisively the rules laid down in the manifesto of 21 October last 
by Fr. Gregorio, Aglipay, with the reservation that any nomination 
asked from the Philippine government for any ecclesiastical office is 
to be understood solely and exclusively as a simple recognition made 
by that government. 


(Let this motion be signed by several priests). 
October 1899 Ap. Mabini 


Fortunately for the loyal clergy, the decisions of the Paniqui Assembly 
were not effectively enforced by the government, since less than a month later, 
hard-pressed by American troops, Aguinaldo proclaimed guerrilla warfare and 
fled into the mountains. Aglipay himself gave up his role as chaplain, and be- 
came a guerrilla commander in locos Norte. Here he emerged as a legendary 
figure, causing great trouble to the Americans until his surrender in May 1901. 
Though the schism had not actually been consummated, the foundations had 
been laid, and Aglipay had won prestige which would later make him the logical 
center for a nationalist schism from Rome, An American army officer paid 
grudging tribute to his capacity as a charismatic guerrilla leader. 


62 From a very careful investigation in every direction I find the 
causes for the outburst to be: first, the fanatical influence Padre 
Aglipay has over the average man in this province: Aglipay poses and 
is known as the Filipino government. .. . The greatest number has 
risen against us because of the fanatical influence Aglipay has over 
them. 


Though Aglipay’s activity in support of the Revolution is the best known, 
it was by no means wholly untypical. The support of the Filipino clergy for 
the war against the Americans was quite general in one form or another, The 
most common form, of course, was financial, and one of Aglipay’s chief con- 
tributions to the Revolutionary government had been his channeling church 
funds in central and northern Luzon into the “national loan.” One of his first 
circulars as Ecclesiastical Governor in 1898 had been for that purpose. It would 
be followed by numerous others, directed to the same end. 


63 That our Revolutionary Government may see that the clergy of 
Nueva Segovia cherishes an immaculate sentiment of patriotism, and 
is always ready to second the praiseworthy intentions of the govern- 
ment, we have decreed that the reverend parish priests of this diocese 
shall hand over to their respective vicars-forane, all the funds present- 
ly on hand, whether of the churches or of the confraternities, enter- 
ing in the corresponding parish books the amounts handed over. The 
reverend vicars-forane will give a receipt for the amounts received, 
and these receipts will be kept in the files of each church. And with- 
out losing a moment, the vicars-forane will invest the amounts in 
their possession in shares in the national loan, and give us a detailed 
account of the measures they have taken at the proper opportunity. 
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The surplus money which does not reach the amount of one share 
they will remit to us at the first opportunity. .. 


Such quasi-obligatory contributions were not the only ones. In fact, it 
would seem that the role of the priests in obtaining financial support became 
even more important after the Malolos government had dissolved and official 
decrees were no longer forthcoming. Regional guerrilla forces depended heavily 
on the local parish priests to supply them with funds and other supplies, both 
from their own resources and from money they collected in the towns. One 
American officer in Laguna in early 1901 went from his post at Nagcarlan to 
Liliw to intercept a shipment of silver he had heard was being sent by the priest 
to the guerrillas. He reported his frustration in spite of his success in capturing 
the silver, 


64 ... Acting on information furnished by the Military Informa- 
tion Division. . . I left this post . . . for Lilio to capture about $200 
worth of silver which have [sic] been particularly [ partially ] melted 
by fire in the church just before the Spaniards left the island. From 
the information received, it was the purpose of the insurgents to 
secure this silver for soldering cartridges. The boxes were ready for 
transportation by ponies and Ido not believe I was a day too soon... 
The priest told me candidly that he had it and showed me where it 
was, I questioned him considerably, and he at last admitted that he 
considered this silver the property of the “present”” government, 
inherited from the Spanish government, and that it was turned over 
to him by the Spanish padre. He would not say what he meant by 
the “present” government. He said he would have turned it over to 
me if he had known I wanted it. He denied emphatically that he had 
any communication with Dimayuga or that he had had any confer- 
ences with anyone regarding the silver, but told me that everyone in 
Lilio knew he had it. I saw that the man had prepared such a strong 
defense that it would only lead to failure to convict if I arrested him, 
so I did not do so, and a failure to convict would greatly lessen my 
power with these natives. 


As far as this padre goes, Father José, I have always heard of 
and found him to be a fair man, but like all of his class in this vicin- 
ity, one of the monied mainstays of the insurgents, and it is clearly 
impossible to get evidence against them, as the people practically 
fear them... 


Other priests sent more prosaic assistance, like the parish priest of Liloan, 
Cebu, whose letter incidentally reveals not only his ardent patriotism, but some 
of the dilemmas of conscience in which priests engaged with the guerrillas found 
themselves, as to how to reconcile their warlike activity with their ministry 
of peace. 


65 I confess to you, my dear compatriot, that the recent disaster 
has not discouraged me at all. What it had produced in me is a 
dominant fury against that miserable crowd of Judases and traitors 
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who have been the true cause of the sad event which concerns us. 
Believe me, dear Pedro, I would have wanted to be a commander and 
dictator so as to get rid of and uproot so many weeds from the un- 
happy fields of this poor defenseless province. 1 am certain that the 
majority of those who took the oath to the Americans were prisoners 
escaped from headquarters, prisoners who, in accordance with 
propriety, with justice, and with military law, should have been 
dispatched to the next world,” without any responsibility before 
God or men. I know too well that as a priest I ought not to speak in 
this fashion, my mission is a mission of peace. But faced with the 
obligation which the natural law imposes on every man to preserve 
himself and to preserve and defend his beloved mother, and there- 
fore, his country, positive laws, be what they may, must be silent and 
render due homage to an obligation which is stronger and more 
primordial. Consequently, one must always prefer the lesser evil to 
the greater one, and one must cut off the part to defend the 
whole.... 


Now the Americans are employing a policy of attraction which 
is very clever and crafty. When they passed here they brought a cir- 
cular in which they offered their friendship to the Filipinos, prom- 
ising prosperity and peace, and paying 30 pesos to whoever sur- 
rendered with firearms. Shamelessly they proclaimed that there is no 
more fighting in Luzon or here, and that everything has been taken. I 
gnashed my teeth with rage at such shameless lies. In the same cir- 
cular they held the local presidentes responsible in case there should 
be any insurgent in the town or in case any American soldier should 
be attacked. I told them that there was no insurgent in Liloan or any- 
where else; what there are everywhere are Revolutionaries who do 
not recognize the American flag. I told them that the Cebuanos, as 
well as all the Filipinos in general, are civilized men, who know how 
to fulfill their duties to God, to their fellowmen, and to themselves. I 
did not offer them a single cigarette nor a drop of wine or liquor. ... 


How can I shake the hand of one who is enslaving me? How is 
it possible that one can love his neighbor who is stripping and killing 
my beloved Mother? ... 


At present I do not have any gin since it was finished off by 
those who daily go up to the mountains. For now I am sending a 
bottle of Tanduay for your men. . . I will have a messenger sent to 
Cebu to buy these things. Send this messenger on Sunday to get the 
gin. You know that you have me here who love you very much, and 
you can dispose of me as your brother. 


21 In the Spanish: “debían haber ido a otro barrio” (they should have gone 
to another barrio ); a euphemism for being executed. 
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The Filipino priests were, of course, not the only priests to take up arms, 
In the early phases of the Revolution more than one Spanish friar had fought 
alongside Spanish troops in defending themselves against the Revolutionaries. 
One case was narrated by a friar prisoner of the Filipinos, who in the same book 
condemned roundly those Filipino priests who accepted the appointment of 
chaplain from the Revolutionary government. 


66 ... The young missionary Father Jesús Delgado, temporarily 
in charge of the parish of Tagudin, . . . hurried around the town, 
raising failing spirits, and animating in his convento the handful of 
valiant men who guarded it. After much shooting the vanguard of 
the Katipuneros took the church. A fierce combat was then joined 
between the church and the convento, in which Captain Almaraz 
and Lieutenant Montero, together with Father Jesús, accomplished 
prodigies of courage. Only on the third day of continual attack, 
when the convento was already collapsing from the discharge of two 
pieces of artillery set up at the door of the church, did they fall with 
honor into the hands of the ragged crowds of besiegers. 


The most notable of the friar warriors was Father Paulino Aguiar, parish 
priest of Villasis, Pangasinan, who had actually led the Filipino volunteers in the 
defense of that town. After his capture by General Makabulos’ forces, he was 
interrogated as to his military activities. Far from denying them, Aguiar pointed 
to the long history of “Padres Capitanes” in the history of the Philippine church, 
who had led their people against slave raiders from the south. The comparison 
was apt. (Aguiar was not punished by the Filipinos.) Unfortunately the Spanish 
friars could not understand how Filipino priests might love their own country 
and the national cause just as much as the friars, and find justification for their 
military activity in the same tradition. 


67 ... They called Father Paulino, who immediately went down. 
This call gave us little pleasure, for we supposed it would not be for 
anything good. For it was already public knowledge what fury they 
felt against him and how much trouble he had caused to the Kati- 
puneros when he was in his parish of Villasis, which he abandoned on 
21 June, after having had several battles with the rebels, causing 
them many casualties. . . 


[ Interrogation: ] 
“ Are you the friar of the Villasis volunteers?” 
“Yes sir, I am the friar of the Villasis volunteers.”’ 


“Are you not ashamed of having taken up arms, you, a priest 
and a friar?” 


“No sir. At the same time as priest and friar, I was a Spaniard, 
and I continue to be such. In accepting the office of captain of the 
volunteers, I fulfilled a lofty duty of loyalty to Spain and of love for 
this Catholic country, whose happiness is so dear to me.” 


“Did you wear a uniform?” 
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“Yes sir; of rayadillo, like our soldiers.” 


“It must have been a pretty thing to see you with the crucifix 
in one hand and the revolver in the other!” 


“This is not the first case of the kind in the Philippines, as you 
should know, if you have read a little of the history of the country.” 


“You have fought against the Katipunan, and have killed many 
Filipinos.”’ 

“I am proud above all of having combated the Katipunan, be- 
cause I consider it Masonic, antireligious, enemy of the legitimate 
authority of Spain, and contrary to the Christian happiness of the 
Filipinos. But it is false that I have killed any person.” 


“Prepare yourself for tomorrow, when you will find out who 
lam.” 


“I am ready for anything, including death, and believe me that 
with the help of God I will die tranquil, and even with glory, for I 
have fulfilled my duty.”’ 


“And I will fulfill mine, seeing to it that the whole force of the 
law falls on you.” 


Only a few Filipino priests actually became military commanders once 
guerrilla warfare began in 1899. The best known of them was Father Jose Natera 
of Albay, who became known as “the Aglipay of the south.” He died in the 
mountains as a lieutenant colonel and second in command for the province. A 
good number of other priests, however, did follow the guerrillas to the moun- 
tains as chaplains, especially in the Bikol provinces and Panay. In July 1900, 
however, most likely as a result of representations made by the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Chapelle, the Roman Congregation of the Council issued 
a decree (not exclusively for the Philippines, but clearly having the situation 
there in mind), suspending from the ministry any priest who without permission 
left his post to take part in wars or revolutions. Such a decree obviously discrim- 
inated against the Filipino forces, not recognized by the Holy See, since no 
Spanish bishop would give such a permission, even to a chaplain engaged in 
purely spiritual ministry. As a matter of fact, in some places where people had 
fled to the mountains and refused to accept the Americans, they returned to 
the towns when the priests who had been with them did so, especially in Albay. 
Though the decree was obeyed by all but a few priests, many nonetheless still 
continued to cooperate with the guerrillas from their parishes in the towns, and 
in this activity they were much more annoying or even dangerous to the Amer- 
icans than as chaplains in the mountains, as they furnished the guerrillas with 
intelligence, money, and supplies. As American military intelligence improved 
and more rigorous measures were adopted to stamp out guerrilla warfare in late 
1900, numbers of priests, in the southern Tagalog provinces especially, were in 
prison for aiding the guerrillas. In the two provinces where the most drastic 
measures of repression were later taken, Batangas and Samar, instructions were 
issued on how to treat guerrilla sympathizers. Priests were especially singled out. 
The Samar circular read as follows in part. 


68 The most dangerous class with whom we have to deal is the 
wealthy sympathizer and contributor. This class comprises not 
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only all those officiales [sic] and principales above mentioned but all 
those of importance who live in the pueblos with their families. By 
far the most important, as well as the most dangerous member of 
this class, is the native priest. He is the most dangerous and success- 
ful because he is usually the best informed, besides wielding an 
immense influence with the people by virtue of his position. He has 
much to lose, in his opinion, but little to gain through American 
supremacy in these islands. 


It is expected that officers will exercise their best endeavours 
to suppress and prevent aid being given by people of this class, 
especially by the native priest. Whenever there is evidence that this 
assistance [sic] or where there is a strong suspicion that they are 
secretly aiding the enemies of our government, they will be con- 
fined and held. The profession of the priest will not prevent his 
arrest or proceedings against him. If the evidence is sufficient, they 
will be tried by the proper court. If there is no sufficient evidence to 
convict, they will be arrested and confined as a military necessity 
and held as prisoners of war until released by orders from these 
Headquarters. 


It will be borne in mind that in these islands as a rule it is next 
to impossible to secure evidence against men of influence, and especi- 
ally against native priests, so long as they are at large. On the other 
hand, after they are arrested and confined, it is usually quite easy 
to secure abundant evidence against them. Officers in command 
of stations will not hesitate, therefore, to arrest and detain individ- 
uals who they have good reasons to believe are aiding the insurrec- 
tion, even when positive evidence is lacking. 


The results of this circular, issued by General Jacob Smith in Samar, were 
extremely severe on Filipino priests, Smith, who had issued verbal orders later 
to “turn Samar into a howling wilderness’’ was eventually court-martialed for 
the resulting atrocities. Though not ail American officers carried out such 
barbaric orders, there were some who had notorious records. Writing in 1907 
to his brother, Bishop Thomas Hendrick, first American bishop of Cebu, nar- 
rated some of the atrocities which had been committed on priests in his diocese 
during the war years. 


69 ... One of them, Father Nicanor Acebedo, parish priest of 
Basey, Samar, was watercured by Captain, now Major Edwin F. 
Glenn of the 5th U.S. Infantry now stationed in Nebraska. . . His 
assistant priest was also watercured, at the same time, both were 
injured for life, the assistant’s reason being impaired. The other 
priest with me in the visitation of Samar was Father Severino Picson, 
whose brother, a priest, was watercured to death by Glenn and 
whose sister was bayoneted to death, by his order. Father Picson is 
a native of Samar... 
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. . . Father Emiliano Mercado, a native of Cebu, . . . was tor- 
tured by another shoulder strapped ‘‘officer and gentleman,” Edwin 
F. Feeter, Lieutenant of the 17th Infantry. He tied Father Emiliano’s 
hands behind his back, with a rope one end of which he threw over 
the beam of a fanlight, and so strung him up for the onstensible [sic] 
purpose of getting information, which Father Emiliano could not 
have, and because he had rice in his basement, which he received 
from the Vicar-General in Cebu, to feed his poor starving people. I 
forgot to say that Father Nicanor was tortured because he rowed 
from Basey to Leyte, to get rice, for his people, which was against 
military orders... . 


Chapter 10 


THE CHURCH IN DISARRAY 


The normal life of the Church suffered disastrously during the years 
following 1898, and in certain respects it would be decades before a condition 
approaching ‘‘normalcy” would be reached again. From 1898 to 1900 there 
were almost no bishops in their dioceses. Archbishop Nozaleda was under Amer- 
ican protection in Manila, Bishop Hevia was prisoner of the Revolutionary 
government; only Bishop García Alcocer of Cebu was able to remain for a time 
in his see city, though cut off from most of the diocese, and he too was forced 
to flee for some months in 1899 to avoid capture by hostile General Vicente 
Lukban from Samar. Even after the friar prisoners had been released at the 
end of 1899, very few of the Spanish clergy could go outside of Manila. For 
the 967 parishes and missions which had existed in 1898, even then there had 
been less than 675 Filipino priests. By 1900 the number was considerably less 
still, since the seminaries had been closed since 1898, and most would not begin 
to reopen before 1904. Some Filipino priests were in the mountains with the 
guerrillas, others had died either there or in their towns, both as a result of 
normal causes and of the rigors of war. A considerable number were in American 
prisons for real or suspected complicity with the guerrillas, Churches, conventos, 
and other ecclesiastical buildings had often been successively occupied by 
Spanish, Filipino, and American troops, and where they had not been destroyed 
or badly damaged, often continued to be occupied by the Americans as late as 
1902. Most serious, however, was the lack of priests for many parishes. The 
Filipino clergy took over most of the parishes in older towns, where they had 
formerly been coadjutors, but now had to manage alone. But in Mindanao 
and other mission areas, there were no Filipino priests to take over. The Spanish 
Jesuits had had to leave Mindanao during the Revolution; once peace was 
restored, there were urgent appeals on the part of the people for them to return. 
A typical petition was that of the people of Dapitan, addressed to the Jesuit 
superior in April 1900. 


1 We Catholics who sign below, the provincial and local presi- 
dentes, the principalía, and the other citizens of this town, present 
ourselves before your Reverence with due respect and reverence, and 
make manifest the following. More than a year has passed in which 
these towns have been without missionary priests, from the time 
when our beloved priests left in the month of March 1899, due to 
the current circumstances. Order has now been brought to almost 
all the provinces of the Archipelago, and to this one in particular. . . 
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In view of all these considerations, we consider that there is 
no obstacle to prevent our beloved and respectable missionary 
Fathers from returning to these towns. For if ministers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ are not given us to guide us along the way of salvation, 
what will become of us in the hour of our death, and what. of our 
children if they reach the age of reason without seeing a minister 
of our Holy Religion, whose teaching we have preserved up to the 
present? 


We humbly ask and beg your Reverence to be good enough to 
grant us the consolations of faithful inhabitants of this province, 
letting our beloved missionary Fathers return to these towns... 


Even more desperate were the towns of new Christians which had been 
established in Mindanao during the last three decades before the Revolution. 
Not yet possessing the deeply rooted Christian traditions of the lowlanders with 
three centuries of Christianity behind them, the loss of the priests around whom 
the new Christian community had been so recently formed often brought havoc. 
Some communities in Mindanao or in the highlands of northern Luzon un- 
doubtedly slipped back into pagan ways, or a not too well understood syncre- 
tism. Others, like the Christian Manobos of Veruela, Agusan, resolved to do 
something about it. 


2 Reverend Father Superior of the Society of Jesus: The Filipino, 
Bernardo Duron y Polintan, local chieftain of Veruela of the upper 
reaches of the Agusan, makes known to the Father that the new 
Christians evangelized by the Jesuit Fathers have, since the departure 
of the missionaries of the said Society, already abandoned their 
villages and returned to the hills, their hiding places of old. For they 
say that since they have taken away the Fathers, the Christian 
religion will no longer be perpetuated among them. And some have 
now begun to kill each other, and the son of the school teacher has 
been assassinated by a new Christian, whose purpose was to destroy 
the town and frighten the school teacher away. 


But the few good men who remain desire with all their hearts 
the return of the said missionaries. .. They have collected fifty pesos 
with which to buy [ipalit] one Father, in order that justice may 
rule over the land and the men be virtuous.... 


Even in many places of lowland Luzon and the Visayas, though major 
towns had priests (frequently with flocks it was humanly impossible for them 
ever to visit because of their number), many smaller towns and barrios were left 
for years without the ministrations of priests. Though the Faith did not die, 
religious ignorance grew apace, and sacramental life languished. The experience 
of two Spanish Jesuits preaching a Lenten mission in several towns of southern 
Leyte in 1907 at the request of the bishop of Cebu, could have been duplicated 
in many other places. And even if the missioners extended their stay from nine 
to seventeen days, as they did at Hilongos, in the end they had to leave the 
people without knowing when another such opportunity might come. One of 
the missioners, Father Jose Espana, S.J., reported the experiences of himself and 
Fr. Félix Cérdova in the towns of Matalom and Hilongos. 
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3  ... When the missioners would leave the church [in Matalom] 
they would be surrounded by crowds of men and women, who 
blocked their path and implored them to hear their confession, for 
they had been, they said, great sinners. After receiving absolution 
they prostrated themselves and with tears running from their eyes, 
embraced and kissed the feet of the missioners. .. During the nine 
days we remained here, we did not leave the confessional except 
when it was absolutely necessary. We began hearing confessions at 
4 A.M.; in the afternoon the hours were from 3 to 8 P.M., excepting 
the time of the sermon. We heard about 4500 confessions, most of 
them men; many of these had never been to confession before, very 
many others had been away for more than twenty years, others 
dated their confession from the time of their marriage, and they 
were now old men.... 


[In Hilongos] we feared that little fruit would result from our 
efforts, and this not so much from any fault of the people as from 
the wretched condition of the church. A magnificent church and 
convento built by our Fathers of the old Society had been burned 
by the American troops. The present church and convento are small, 
and are but temporary structures of nipa and bamboo... Our fears 
that we would reap but little fruit quickly disappeared. . . 


That evening the church could not hold all who came. The same 
day a number of men and women came from Matalom to go to con- 
fession... There were many who waited all night long outside the 
church, so that they might get a place near the confessional when the 
doors were opened before dawn. There were women who stood in 
line from 4 A.M. until 8 P.M., fasting all the time. 


The sick and the aged had themselves carried to the church in 
hammocks. .. . They brought an old man to the church who could 
hardly move himself, even in his hammock. I went to hear his con- 
fession and the first thing he said was: “Thanks be to God, Father! 
I am eighty-six years of age.” Continuing in a loud voice, he added: 
“T have only been to confession once, and that was when I was 
married, sixty-six years ago.” 


He was deaf, and I told him not to speak so loud. But my 
words had no effect. Then I made a sign to the people who filled the 
church that they should stop their ears. . . 


There were sick people who came to the church in sleds drawn 
by carabaos. 


Many men and women who wished to arouse the sympathy of 
the missioners and have their confessions heard before the others 
would cry out: “Father, hear me, for it is twenty years since I have 
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been to confession”; others would come forward, saying, “Me, 
Father, for it is forty years,” etc. 


On the last day, a great crowd accompanied us from the con- 
vento, and we had difficulty making our way to the beach because 
of the numbers who pressed in front of us to kiss the priests’ hand; 
others knelt on the ground with their children for the priests’ blessing. 
So we arrived at the beach... 

What made things even worse was that many of the Filipino priests, 
already so inadequate in numbers, proved themselves unfit for the task that 
faced them, One Catholic American military commander, governor of Isabela 


in 1902, wrote his protest as a Catholic to the archbishop of Manila about 
the negligence and avarice he had observed in Ilagan and elsewhere in Isabela. 


4 ... During the past six months of my service as governor of this 
province, I have received many complaints of excessive charges made 
by parish priests for marriages, baptisms, funerals and other ceremo- 
nies. Being a Catholic, I deem it my duty to ask that you send some 
representative to investigate what charges are made, and whether 
many priests are not demanding more even than the scale of prices 
appointed by the Church. 


I am informed that the religious orders never demanded such 
excessive sums for ceremonies, and some go so far as to say that they 
would prefer to have the former religious in care of the parishes 
again. 


My present position does not permit me to express my opinion 
upon the comparative merits of the two classes of clergy, nor do I 
presume to advise the Church authorities upon their policy. 


My observation of three years in these islands permits me to say 
that many clergy of this province are doing little, if at all, [sic] for 
the promotion of their religion among the people, for the religious 
instruction of children in schools as permitted by law at present, 
or for the care and preservation of church buildings and cemeter- 
ies... 


Much good could be done for religion if the people were told 
that all sacraments of the Church are free, and that their payments 
for ceremonies depend upon their free will. If the scale of prices 
for the latter must be preserved, the people should be discouraged 
from indulging in expensive functions for which they are unable to 
pay. Parish priests will receive sufficient for a living without the 
many fees at present received. People of this city seem to vie with 
one another to see who can have the grandest ceremony at a funeral 
or marriage, while few can afford it. On the other hand, I have never 
heard a sermon preached in any language in this province during 
the six months, though I have attended almost all the churches. 
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These are matters which concern the spiritual rather than the 
civil government of these people, but I trust my interest in my 
religion may excuse the presumption I have taken in addressing you 
this letter of information. 


Even more severe in his judgments was Father William McKinnon, an 
American military chaplain who, as one of the few American priests in Manila, 
had become the principal representative of the Church with American autho- 
rities, and a major source of information for influential American bishops in 
the United States. Few people did more than he to defend the Church in the 
years from 1898 to 1902, and he would die shortly after this, a victim of his 
charity in tending those stricken by the cholera epidemic in Manila. McKinnon 
was frustrated at the situation, and felt Rome was simply allowing the Philip- 
pine church to drift. At the time he wrote this letter to Archbishop John 
Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1902, a new apostolic delegate, however, was 
finally on the way with a new organization of the Church in the Philippines. 
It would be many months more before new bishops would be appointed, and 
longer still before they arrived in the Philippines. 


5 It is awfully discouraging to those who know how things are 
here to see how indifferent the Authorities in Rome seem to be in 
sending some remedy. The Protestants are very active and we are 
doing nothing. I can assure you a good American Bishop who would 
take hold and clean up some of the corruption in the parishes would 
be the greatest blessing that anyone could send us. The Native 
Padres who have most of the Parishes here are a bad lot and unless 
something is done soon the whole Archipelago will be lost to the 
Church. . . [If Rome understood the urgent need of such bishops 
in the islands, McKinnon maintained, it would stop squabbling 
about the property settlement.] The Church can live without this 
property, but she cannot live with rotten, corrupt clergy such as 
we have here in the Native Priests. They all seem more bent on 
propagating the race than they are in propagating the Faith. I have 
gone everywhere I could reach and talked and lectured till I am 
nearly worn out, but it does not seem to do much good more than it 
is a check on the work of the Protestant Missionaries. 


Though no doubt cultural misunderstandings and race prejudices colored 
American perceptions of the Filipino clergy, just as had been true of the 
Spaniards, and led them to generalize excessively, the complaints were not to- 
tally without basis. As much can be gathered from an exhortation directed 
privately to his fellow priests by Father Mariano Sevilla, who continued his 
leadership of the Filipino priests in the: archdiocese, keeping the priests loyal to 
the Holy See in the face of schismatic tendencies on the part of Aglipay and 
others, and defending their rights against the many, both Spanish bishops 
and American authorities, who were intent on the elimination of the Filipino 
clergy. 


6 The enemies of the Filipino clergy work day and night without 
ceasing to discredit it in every way and on every occasion before the 
ecclesiastical authority. Thus they hope to block as far as possible 
the realization of our proclaimed rights with respect to administering 
the parishes, to the exclusion of the friars of the four orders existing 
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in this country. For this purpose they send to Rome documents, 
letters, and emissaries, etc.; they bring to the ears of the Reverend 
Apostolic Delegate exaggerated complaints about the lack of correct- 
ness in the conduct of the native priests, so that in this fashion the 
friars may have access to the parishes because of the lack of suitable 
secular clergy to occupy them. In view then of this very grave danger 
which tends to annul in practice the recognized and legitimate rights 
of the native clergy, it is extremely necessary to call to attention 
the incautious and negligent who with terrible tranquility sleep 
on the edge of the precipice, so that, awakening from their fatal 
lethargy they may not compromise with irregular conduct or im- 
prudence the entire secular clergy in these supreme moments in 
which with extraordinary passion the question of the aptitude and 
suitability of the Filipino clergy for ecclesiastical prelacies, dignities, 
and benefices is being debated both here and in the capital of the 
Catholic world. 


If the consideration of the priestly dignity with which we are 
invested by the pure mercy of God were not enough to make us 
behave with decorum and the good odor of good example, without 
giving any reason for suspecting anything unworthy of ministers of 
the Most High, at least the interest of our class, and hence our own 
advantage, for selfish reasons at least, should make it evident that, 
inspired by the priestly spirit, we find ourselves disposed to sustain 
the Church of the Philippines, and capable of propagating Chris- 
tianity, the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, in these regions of the Far East. 


Ah, Reverend and Venerable Brothers, today more than ever, 
if we are to merit the confidence of the Apostolic See, consolidating 
the triumph of our cause against the friars, we must show ourselves 
deeply penetrated with the lofty mission to which we have been 
called. The priest, as natural defender and preserver of the work 
of redemption, must possess the same qualities, must exercise the 
same virtues as Jesus Christ Himself, of whom he is the substitute... 


Another Filipino secular priest, Father Manuel Roxas, who was working 
closely with Father Sevilla, likewise acknowledged the existence of a serious 
problem, and pointed to where a real solution lay, in a letter he addressed to 
the Holy See. 


7 The Filipino clergy comprises at present some 800 to 900 
individuals approximately, distributed among the five dioceses. 


1 The number was actually somewhat over 600. There had been 675 secular 
priests in 1898, of whom a small number were Spaniards. There had been prac- 
tically no ordinations since 1898, since the seminaries were closed, and a consi- 
derable number of priests must have died, whether of natural causes or due to 
the war. In 1900 Archbishop Nozaleda gave an approximation of 600. By the 
time of Roxas’ letter in 1902, the defection of priests to the Iglesia Filipina 
Independiente had also begun. 
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As in any group, there are among them those who are of indisputable 
merit; there are likewise those who are far from exemplary. In 
general, the Filipino clergy is distinguished for its docility, sobriety, 
and submission to the legitimate authorities. But there may also 
be observed in it negligence, sloth, and a relaxation of morals. 
The most controverted point is their capacity to rule the Philippine 
church. This point should be divided into absolute and relative. 
The Filipino clergy cannot be denied the absolute capacity to govern 
in the Philippines, inasmuch as its individuals belong to the same race 
as the rest of the Filipinos. One cannot deny them what is granted 
to the others. If Filipinos intervene in the governing of the country in 
civil matters, likewise the clergy can intervene for the government of 
the Church. With regard to its relative capacity, that is, the question 
as to whether at the present the existing Filipino clergy can assume 
the government of these churches, it could be answered that, as a 
matter of fact, since the revolution of 1896 broke out, the Filipino 
clergy has with the greatest merit been maintaining religion in the 
whole country. What the Filipino clergy needs and desires is a perfect 
higher instruction. 

An objective reading of the history of the Filipino clergy under the 
Spanish regime can scarcely leave any doubt that never had there been a sus- 
tained effort to give them the type of priestly education the Church demands of 
her priests. It was much easier to blame them for being inadequate and un- 
worthy than to provide a proper training, such as Roxas, Sevilla, and others like 
them demanded. A quarter of a century later, when the peak of the crisis had 
passed and the rebuilding of the Church was well underway, Archbishop Michael 


J. O’Doherty would point to this failure on the part of the Spanish friars as the 
root of the problem. 


8 A careful analysis of after events will lead one to the conclusion 
that if the Spanish friars made a mistake in their policy of governing 
the Filipinos, it was solely in this, that they failed to realize that the 
day might come when Spanish sovereignty in the Islands would 
cease. Hence they made no plans for an emergency such as happened 
in 1898. They neglected the Catholic principle that no church can 
rest upon a substantial basis unless it is manned by a native clergy. 
True, native priests had been ordained in the Philippines, but they 
were seldom, if ever, allowed to become pastors. To illustrate, the 
status of affairs in the Archdiocese of Manila may be cited. Of the 
350 parishes under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop, only twelve 
were actually in his control, so far as appointment of pastors was 
concerned. Other pastors, although nominally appointed by the 
Archbishop, were really the choice of the Spanish friars. 


Such being the case, it is by no means strange that the Filipino 
priests were wholly unprepared to cope with the situation when full 
responsibility for the government of parishes fell unexpectedly upon 
their shoulders. Perpetual curates they had intended to be and 
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nothing more. A certain native priest of Bulacan voiced his senti- 
ments to the bishop some years after the new regime had gone into 
effect, exclaiming: “Your Lordship, we were never trained for this!” 
And his words were but too true. 


The Holy See did nothing about Philippine problems until the appoint- 
ment of Archbishop Placide Chapelle of New Orleans as Apostolic Delegate. 
When Chapelle arrived in Manila in January 1900, the Philippine government 
had already been driven into guerrilla warfare, and the friar prisoners had been 
released shortly before. Most of the friars wished to return to Spain, and a good 
number were ill from the effects of their captivity. On the other hand, though 
it was true that a good deal of the antifriar feeling came from a handful of 
enemies of Catholicism, Chapelle came to believe that this was its only source. 
He therefore ordered all friars, except those who were actually sick, to remain 
in Manila, and hoped to be able to send them back to the parishes. William H. 
Taft, head of the Second Philippine Commission sent to organize an American 
government in the Philippines, believed that Chapelle was totally wrong and 
that the return of the friars to the parishes was likely to provoke disorders. 
He summed up his view in the Commission report. 


9 ... The statement of the bishops and the friars that the mass of 
the people in the islands, except only a few of the leading men of 
each town and the native clergy, are friendly to them, cannot be 
accepted as accurate. All the evidence derived from every source, but 
the friars themselves, shows clearly that the feeling of hatred for the 
friars is well-nigh universal and permeates all classes. 

That the Filipino clergy in general were opposed to the friars returning to 
4ake charge of the parishes is certain. One of the more moderate expressions of 


this feeling may be found in the letter of Father Manuel Roxas somewhat later 
to the second apostolic delegate, Archbishop Giovanni Battista Guidi. 


10 The Filipino people is possessed by the ideal of nationalism. 
It has obtained in political matters, in the judiciary, and in the ad- 
ministration, the control or participation to which it aspires for the 
governing of the country, although not to the extent that it would 
desire. It looks with marked displeasure on the fact that in religious 
matters the people still remains under the governance of the Spanish 
friars, whom it considers not only as foreigners but as enemies. The 
continuation of this anomalous situation it attributes to the ill-will 
of the Roman Pontiff, and does not find any reason why Filipinos 
may not enjoy in ecclesiastical matters the position and dignities 
which they already enjoy in civil affairs. The country therefore 
desires that the Filipino priests enter and take possession of the 
governing of the Philippine Catholic Church, occupying offices and 
prelacies at least to the same extent that the American government 
has conceded for the civil government. 


The Friars. By this word is understood among Filipinos all the 
individuals belonging to the Spanish clergy, and most particularly 
those of the four communities of Augustinians, Dominicans, Recole- 
tos, and Franciscans. So much has been said of this entity that we 
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will only note that it is the general desire of the Filipinos that the 
friars no longer have any intervention in ruling or governing the 
Church in the Philippines. The more radical would see with joy the 
expulsion of the friars from the entire territory of the Philippines. 


In the face of such hostility, the attitude of unlimited support of the friars 
adopted by Chapelle made him the natural enemy of the Filipino clergy. Father 
McKinnon, himself no great friend of the Filipino clergy, felt that Chapelle’s 
negative attitude had rendered him useless for restoring the Church. 


11 1 fear there is no hope for any change as long as the present 
Apostolic Delegate remains here. Perhaps 1 am wrong in writing 
this: but really, unless someone gets a ‘move on’ this whole Archi- 
pelago is going to be lost to the Church. Our enemies are very active 
whilst we are doing absolutely nothing... As it is, the Delegate 
is owned by the Friars body and bones. He has one for a secretary, 
one for an auditor and one for a Chancellor. The result is that every- 
thing he does is looked upon with suspicion. The nine hundred? 
native priests feel that he is their enemy or at least that they are 
completely ignored by him, and they naturally throw their influence 
on the side of the insurgents. 


Shortly after his arrival in January 1900 Chapelle met with the four friar 
bishops to make plans for the future of the Church in the Philippines. The 
absolute and unqualified hostility showed by Archbishop Nozaleda to the very 
idea of a Filipino clergy, apparently concurred in by the other bishops, goes far 
to explain the bitterness felt by many Filipino priests toward the friars, and the 
justice of their contention that they could never receive just treatment from 
Spanish friar bishops. Granted that there was some basis for the charges made, 
the universality with which the archbishop generalized of all the Filipino clergy, 
and his conviction, so strongly rooted in the prejudices of the past, that nothing 
could ever be done to train good and zealous priests, rather than showing the 
ineptitude of the Filipino clergy shows instead how unqualified Nozaleda and 
his colleagues were to be bishops in the Philippines. One can sympathize with 
them for the insults, and in the case of Bishop Hevia, for the imprisonment 
and mistreatment, suffered from the Revolution, but their apparent inability 
to make any distinctions or to show any esteem for those Filipino priests who 
had kept the Church alive during the trying times of the Revolution, made it 
clear that they were no longer useful to the Philippine church. Unfortunately, 
it would be four more years before new bishops would come to replace them. 


12 At the request of the Apostolic Delegate, the Archbishop of 
Manila spoke, making the following points: first, there is an abso- 
lute necessity for a European clergy in the Philippines to carry out 
the spiritual functions. Moreover, he added that, in his opinion, 
the greater abundance of European clergy there is, the more abun- 
dant the harvest that can be gathered into the granaries of the Lord. 


This assertion of the archbishop is based on the following 
reasons: (1) The numerical insufficiency of the native clergy to carry 
out the care of souls perfectly. For how can the 600 priests there 
now are serve, when the number of Catholics exceeds six million? 


2See note 1, p. 297. 
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(2) Even if one were to grant the numerical sufficiency of the Fili- 
pino clergy, it is entirely incapable of fulfilling its sacred ministry 
faithfully, as it should, for the reasons which follow: (a) the unani- 
mous agreement of our predecessors as well as our own daily expe- 
rience make manifest that the Filipino priest labors under the follow- 
ing grave defects: very great irresponsibility, an uncontrolled pro- 
pensity to the vices of the flesh, a lack of talent, which prevents his 
being able to obtain for himself the proper thorough instruction, at 
least that which a priest of ordinary formation should possess; 
(b) the total subordination to material interests which possesses the 
native priests. This subordination so influences them that they 
sacrifice even their priestly dignity for the prosperity of their families 
or the enrichment of their own house. From this comes the 
unbridled avarice of the clergy, from this come the factions and 
rivalries in the towns, from this it not rarely happens that the priest 
and his relatives with his assistance, become the owners and posses- 
sors of almost all the property of the town. (c) And though this 
point has always had great importance, in the present circumstances 
it has even more: that is, if the defense of the Catholic religion 
were to be left to the native clergy, one would justly fear for the 
future of religion itself in the Philippines. Heresy has already been 
sending its apostles to us for some time. The promoters of Protestan- 
tism have arrived; with great sorrow we all look on the chapels 
and schools constructed by the Protestants. What will become of the 
faith? What will become of religion when political peace is estab- 
lished, and enemies are multiplied against Christ and His Church? 
The defense of Catholic truth requires men distinguished for their 
great qualities of soul. 


Now everything in the Filipino priest is contrary to these qua- 
lities. The pusillanimity which afflicts the Filipino priest, because 
of which he is reduced to almost nothing in the sight of any Euro- 
pean, will give even the enemies occasion to mock him. The more 
that the people are enlightened by the Americans, the more fre- 
quent religious debates will become. Great struggles against the 
Protestants await the ministers of the Church, which will demand not 
so much a courageous heart as a solid instruction and a full and 
perfect knowledge of apologetics. And we must be exceedingly 
fearful that the faith of the people may suffer ruin because of the 
ignorance and ineptitude of the Filipino priests. 


When the archbishop came to this point, he had to answer 
these two questions: Ought there to be a Filipino secular clergy? 
Is it expedient that a Filipino clergy should exist in the future? 


To the first question he answered that a Filipino clergy has 
always existed, and the reason for this has been the lack of Euro- 
pean clergy. As regards the second question, here is what the Bishop 
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of Cebu said: “It is better not to act rashly in this matter. I am 
convinced that the Filipino priests will disappear of themselves. 
This opinion of mine is based on the following reasons: (1) The 
whole life of a priest should be devoted to work and sacrifice, 
especially in the present; but the Filipino clergy lacks abnegation 
and the desire to work. (2) The pious donations formerly made to 
the Church have greatly diminished, and the parish incomes have 
greatly decreased. When this condition of affairs becomes clear to 
the Filipino clergy, who put so much emphasis on the profit to be 
gotten out of the parishes, very many will flee from embracing the 
priestly life. 

The Bishops of Nueva Segovia and Jaro assented to the words 
of the Archbishop of Manila and the Bishop of Cebu. 


As a matter of fact, in spite of Spanish attitudes, there was by no means 
universal hostility on the part of the Filipino clergy, and much less on the part 
of the faithful, toward the friars. No doubt there were variations from diocese 
to diocese and region to region. Bishop Hendrick, writing to Rome in late 1904, 
spoke of his own experience in the diocese of Cebu. 


13 Among the common people, that is to say, among the faithful 
Catholics, I have found a determined feeling in many parts of the 
diocese against the Friars. The revolutionists make the anti-Friar 
sentiment their war cry, and no doubt this has had some influence 
in the matter. I have been asked for Friars, on the other hand, by the 
people of vacant parishes, and have in every case requested the 
Friars to take possession of the parishes immediately. 


I have found the native priests almost without exception to 
be good men, beloved by their people, and doing very good work, 
considering the great number of persons in each parish. I have 
found them everywhere friendly disposed towards the Friars, and I 
have not up to the present heard from any of the priests a single 
unfriendly expression toward the Friars, nor have I heard that they 
have spoken of the Friars disparagingly to the people. On the con- 
trary, I know of several acts of friendship from the native priests 
to the Friars in cases where the latter have been sent to parishes 
near them. 


Hendrick likewise sympathized fully with his Filipino priests. Writing 
to one of the editors of The Messenger, an American Catholic magazine which 
had actively defended the Philippine friars against Protestant calumnies in 
the United States, he also took up the cause of the Filipino priests. It is perhaps 
no accident that from Bishop Hendrick’s clergy in Cebu would come the second 
and third Filipino priests to be made bishops — Fathers Pablo Singzon of Calba- 
yog and Juan B. Gorordo of Cebu, both of them recommended for a bishopric 
by Hendrick. It was they who had defended the rights of the Church in Cebu 
during the Revolution when Bishop Alcocer had been forced to flee. 
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14 ...] think Father Wynne? is overmuch interested in the Frailes, 
In my judgment, the longer 1 stay here the more firm the judgment 
becomes [sic], and concerning all the good that may be said of the 
Frailes, if it were not for them the Philippines might still be in the 
hands of Spain, and Monsignor Guidi might still be alive, for they 
treated him with an ingratitude which broke his heart... 1 still 
think, and more strongly than when I was in New York, that the 
greatest charity that could be shown the Frailes would be a charity 
of silence, for it is useless and harmful to impugn the known truth. 
I think too Father Wynne has not done the native clergy justice. No 
Fraile or religious ever said a good word for them, and yet the 
existence of the Church in these Islands is due mainly to the native 
clergy. They defended [sic] the cry of “Frailes” at the peril of their 
lives and even now have nothing but kindness to say of them... 


Because of Chapelle’s lack of perception of the complex situation, at least 
in part, the question of the return of the friars to the parishes became ever more 
embroiled. The fact that many towns desired the return of the friars, at least 
where there was no Filipino priest, and at times even when there was, is proved 
by numerous such requests in the archives of the friar orders. Eventually, in spite 
of the greatly diminished numbers of friars, Augustinians would take over cer- 
tain parishes in Pampanga and Panay, Dominicans in Batanes, Bataan, Cagayan, 
and Isabela, Recoletos in Romblon, Misamis, Palawan, and Franciscans in Cama- 
rines and Samar. But Chapelle's apparent intention (never carried out) to 
exclude Filipino priests from higher offices in the Church, and even largely from 
being parish priests, made not only many ilustrados of dubious religious senti- 
ments, but especially a large part of the Filipino clergy in 1900, strongly 
opposed to any participation at all of friars in the parish ministry. This feeling 
was expressed sharply in a memorial addressed in January 1900 to Archbishop 
Chapelle, and later to the Pope, by a man as loyal to the Holy See as Father 
Mariano Sevilla, who had just spent great efforts to bring about the release of the 
friar prisoners, 


15 We profess true love for the religious orders and for all the insti- 
tutions of the Catholic Church; we have defended them in public and 
in private even in the midst of the sufferings and pains of exile to 
which we were condemned by plots and intrigues of the friars. 
We will continue defending them with all the energy and constancy 
of which we are capable against the enemies and detractors of our 
holy religion. We have given a manifest proof of this disposition 
of mind, as may be seen in the newspaper El Católico Filipino, 
founded and supported by the clergy of the country in defense of 
the Catholic Church and of all its institutions. For this very reason, 
and for the efficacious defense of the Church, we believe that we 
have a strict duty of conscience to inform our common Father on 
this matter with entire sincerity, so that the friars of the Philippines 


3 Father John J. Wynne, S.J., was editor-in-chief of The Messenger, and one 
of the most active Catholic spokesmen in the United States in counteracting the 
slanders and/or misconceptions being spread by Protestants and others against 
Philippine Catholicism and the friars. 
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may come to be angels of peace, priests according to the heart of the 
Most High, the edification of the faithful, the ornament of the 
Catholic Church, and the hammers of heresy. .. . 


In the light of this exposition it will easily be understood how 
legitimate are the aspirations of the Filipino clergy and people that 
the ecclesiastical magistracies and benefices should be conferred on 
the native clergy, as happens in all civilized nations. This is intended 
not only to shield the native clergy from the arbitrary measures of 
which it has long been the object on the part of ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, who consider themselves of superior race and feel dislike and 
strong antipathy toward the race which they consider inferior; but 
also to raise up the native clergy from the humiliation and de- 
gradation in which they have wished to plunge it. For in spite of the 
systematic effort to reduce to narrow limits the instruction of the 
native clergy, in order to keep it in inferior condition to that of the 
friars, still there are some Filipino priests who are quite deserving 
of recommendation for their learning no less than for their honorable 
conduct, so that they are fit and suited to hold ecclesiastical magis- 
tracies and dignities. 


In order that this may come about, and that we may not have 
to deplore worse persecutions than the former ones from the part of 
the self-seeking enemies of the Filipino clergy, we humbly beg the 
Apostolic See that, for the good of the Church and for public 
tranquility, the friars of the four orders in the Philippines may not 
be appointed to the care of souls nor to ecclesiastical offices. For 
one must fear very much that to their unbridled ambition they may 
add their relentless vengeance, which even in the midst of their impri- 
sonment they manifested in decisive fashion. It is for this reason 
that they have carried on more intrigues than can be said, in order 
to return to their parishes. 

After some months of Chapelle's stay in the Philippines, feeling had 

become more inflamed. A printed broadside distributed on the occasion of 
Chapelle's visit to Dagupan, Pangasinan in October 1900, indicated the bitter- 
ness of feelings that were being spread among a certain section of the popu- 
lation. 
16 At last the hour has come in which all of us Filipinos should 
courageously and unambiguously show our sentiments. The Aposto- 
lic Delegate, Monsignor Chapelle, wishing to put into action the plan 
which has long been maturing in the conventos of the religious 
orders, is going to prepare our minds, under the pretext of visiting the 
towns, for the return of the friars to the parishes. 


He will promise us support and protection; he will tell us that 
the friar parish priest will be our safeguard against the abuses of the 
American and Filipino soldiers, just as he has manifested to the 
Americans that the friar is indispensable for the maintenance of 
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the Star Spangled Banner in these islands, thus deceiving both the 
American and the Filipino for the profit of the friar: the friars 
wish to continue their odious predominance in these islands. 


We are Catholics; but we hate the friars because we wish peace 
and tranquility, and we know that wherever the friar is, as we have 
seen under Spanish rule, shame is a myth, and terror and calumny 
shine in all their splendor, making peace impossible. As good Cath- 
olics and as Filipinos who love peace in our towns and in our homes, 
we should reject the allurements of the Apostolic Delegate. For in 
the end, he has shown himself to be the defender of the friar and 
the executioner of the Filipino clergy. We should scorn his promises, 
which are only snares with which he attempts to imprison us. 


Come then, my countrymen, let us not in any way consent that 
a single friar should take possession of a single parish, if we do not 
wish that the horrors of which we have been victims during the past 
regime should be repeated. Let us not consent to have a single friar 
settle in our towns. The American government will not consent 
either, if we so ask. Let us manifest our hatred for the friar, not with 
tumults and public disorders, but by protesting and refusing abso- 
lutely to receive them in our towns. If they persist in remaining in 
any town, let us isolate ourselves from them, let us create a vacuum 
around them, and let us have recourse to our own priests whom 
the friars so depreciate. Cursed be the Filipino who shall make 
common cause with the friar! 


A decree from Aguinaldo, then in hiding in the north of Luzon, pointed 
even further in the direction of schism. Even if not authentically Aguinaldo”, 
it is another indication of the failure of Chapelle’s mission in the eyes of other 
articulate Filipinos. 


17 +... Those who accept foreign priests, contrary to my decree of 
10 March last, will be severely punished. The provisions of that 
decree shall be rigorously complied with at the present time, with the 
following modifications: 


(1) All parish priests shall give their secret adhesion to the Filipino autho- 
rities of their respective localities, and shall privately obtain approval of 
their appointments from them. If this approval is not obtained, they shall 
be arrested as enemies. 


(2) The confirmation of an appointment will be denied if it is of an enemy 
of the Revolution or of a person who is in favor of the usurping priests, or 
of a person who does not pay the contribution of war corresponding to 
him. 

(3) Monsignor Chapelle is declared a prelate of the enemy from the 
moment he raised the American flag above his palace. Hence, not only 
he, but all those who accept parish priests, governors, and prelates who 
are not Filipinos, will be treated as enemies. 


It was in these circumstances that Taft, Civil Governor of the Philippines 
since July 1901, proposed approaching the Holy See to obtain the withdrawal 
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of the friars from the Philippines and the sale of their haciendas, in order to 
obtain peace. President Theodore Roosevelt of the United States appointed in 
1902 a commission headed by Taft, and including Bishop Thomas O’Gorman of 
Sioux Falls, as well as Judge James F. Smith (later Governor of the Philippines), 
a Catholic who was currently member of the Philippine Supreme Court, to 
conduct negotiations with the Holy See. The topics for discussion were expoun- 
ded in the opening address of Taft to Pope Leo XITI. 

18 The transfer of sovereignty and all governmental property rights 
and interests from the Crown of Spain to the United States in the 
Philippine Islands contained in the Treaty of Paris was a transfer 
from a government between which and the Church of Rome there 
had been in these Islands the closest association in property, religion, 
and politics, to a government which by the law of its being is abso- 
lutely prevented from having such association with any Church. 
To make the transfer effectual, and at the same time just, it is 
obvious that the proper line of division must be drawn between 
what were really civil property interests of the Crown of Spain 
and what were religious trusts of the Catholic Church, and that all 
union of civil and clerical agencies for performance of political 
functions must end. It is said that many churches and conventos 
are on United States land. It is said that rental is due from the 
United States for occupation of churches and conventos. Of the 
very nice questions thus arising, some might be settled, perhaps, after 
years of litigation in the ordinary courts of justice, though others 
could not be disposed of in this way. Especially is this true of cer- 
tain questions which 1 shall now briefly state: The transfer of 
sovereignty from Spain to the United States had been preceded 
by two revolutions among the Filipino people against Spain. Popular 
hostility was chiefly manifested against the members of four religious 
orders, who had, in addition to their clerical duties as parish priests, 
been charged by the Spanish government with the performance of 
a burden of local, political and police duties, and in the performance 
had been held responsible by the people for the oppression of which 
it was said that Spain was guilty. Three of these orders were owners 
of large tracts of valuable agricultural lands, and in each revolution 
the hostility towards the members of the religious orders was, in 
provinces where land lay, agrarian as well as political. The justice 
or injustice of this hostility is, as 1 conceive, aside from the issue. It 
exists, and is the result of years of peace and war. It can not be 
ignored. The members of these orders have not yet returned to their 
parishes, which are being administered by the native clargy, and they 
have not yet resumed possession of their lands. An attempt by them 
to assume the rights of landlords or to become parish priests again 
will, it is confidently believed, seriously disturb the peace and order 
of the Islands. 


On behalf of the Philippine government, it is proposed to buy 
the lands of the religious orders with the hope that the funds thus 
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furnished may lead to their withdrawal from the Islands, and, if 
necessary, a substitution therefor as parish priests, of other priests 
whose presence would not be dangerous to public order... 


The result of Taft’s mission was not precisely what he had hoped. None- 
theless, the foundations were laid for eventual settlement of most of the ques- 
tions at issue. Taft’s own account of the principal results was given in a speech 
delivered at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, in 1904. 


19 ... The answer of the Vatican .. . contained a general acquies- 
cence in the desire of the government of the United States to 
purchase the friars’ lands, and an announcement of the Vatican's 
intention to effect a change in the personnel of the priests in the 
islands, by a gradual substitution for the Spanish friars of priests 
of other nationalities, with the ultimate purpose of fitting Filipinos 
for the clergy; and a proposal that all the matters pending should 
be turned over for settlement to a conference between an Apostolic 
Delegate to be sent to the Philippine Islands and the officers of the 
Insular government. 


. .. In the response .. . we thought it proper to propose a de- 
finite contract between the government of the islands and the 
Vatican for the purchase of the lands, at a price to be fixed by a 
tribunal of arbitration, which should pass not only upon the price 
of the lands but also upon the question of the trust foundations 
already referred to, and which should fix for the approval of 
Congress the amount of rent and damages due for the occupation of 
the churches and conventos by the United States troops. It was fur- 
ther proposed that this contract should have a condition by which 
the Vatican would agree to withdraw the friars in the course of three 
years. 


To this condition the Vatican declined to agree. It was willing 
to make a definite contract for arbitration, but it declined to agree as 
one of its terms to withdraw the friars from the islands: first because 
that was a question of religious discipline which, it did not think, 
ought to form a term of a commercial contract; secondly, because it 
did not desire, by such a stipulation, to reflect upon the Spanish 
religious Orders, and thus give apparent support to the slanders 
which had been published against the Orders by their enemies; and 
thirdly, because such an agreement would be offensive to Spain. We, 
on the part of the United States, under the instructions of the 
Secretary of War, did not feel authorized to enter into a contract 
of arbitration with all the uncertainty as to the extent of the obli- 
gation assumed, if it did not include as a consideration the with- 
drawal of the Spanish friars; and accordingly we reverted to the gene- 
ral agreement proposed in the Vatican’s first letter, in which the 
Church indicated its approval of the purchase of the lands, and the 
settlement of the other questions by negotiations with an Apostolic 
Delegate to be sent with full powers to Manila. 
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Though the Holy See refused to agree to a general withdrawal of the 
friars, a secret agreement was reached by which no friar would be sent to any 
town where the people opposed it. This agreement, carried out by subsequent 
apostolic delegates, often gave occasion for agitators to stir up noisy oppo- 
sition to a friar parish priest, so as to get the American authorities to request 
his removal, even though the great majority of the population might wish him 
to stay. In these discouraging conditions, relatively few friars were willing to 
remain once the prohibition of Chapelle that they could not return to Spain 
was lifted. Of those who did remain, few returned to the parishes, even where 
there were requests for them by bishops and by the people. Taft himself noted. 
with some surprise what had happened by 1904. 


20 ... Though the Vatican declined as a term of contract to with- 
draw the Spanish friars from the Philippines, they have been very 
largely reduced in number, — indeed, in a much shorter time than 
that in which we asked the Vatican to stipulate they should be. There 
were over 1000 friars in the Philippines in 1898; by the first of 
January, 1904, they had been reduced to 246; and 83 of these 
were Dominicans who have renounced the right to go into the 
parishes and have devoted themselves to education. Fifty of the 
remainder are infirm and unable to do any work, or indeed to leave 
the islands on account of the danger of the change of climate; so that 
there are only a few more than 100 available to be sent back to the 
parishes, and of these many are so engaged in educational work 
as to make it impracticable for them to act as parish priests. The 
consequence is that, as there are more than 900 parishes, the ques- 
tion of the intervention of the Spanish friars in the islands as parish 
priests ceases to be important. 


The following tables make clear how drastic had been the diminution 
of clergy in the years between 1898 and 1903, and give an idea of the number of 
parishes which must have been abandoned, when, even before the Aglipayan 
schism in late 1902, the number of Filipino priests did not much exceed 600. 
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21 STATISTICS ON THE CHURCH IN 1898 


TOTAL NUMBER 


CANONICAL MISSION OF PARISHES 
PARISHES PARISHES MISSIONS AND MISSIONS 


ARCHDIOCESE OF MANILA 


Augustinians 75 75 
Recoletos 59 15 74 
Franciscans 47 8 55 
Dominicans 14 14 
Capuchins*# 16 16 
Secular Clergy 24 1 25 

219 24 16 259 


DIOCESE OF CEBU 


Recoletos 61 8 1 70 
Franciscans 47 7 54 
Jesuits 25 25 
Augustinians 17 17 
Benedictines 6 6 
Secular Clergy 41 41 

166 15 32 213 


DIOCESE OF JARO 


Recoletos 50 23 16 89 
Augustinians 68 68 
Jesuits 17 17 
Secular Clergy 26 26 

144 23 33 200 


4 The figure given for the Capuchins is erroneous. Prior to 1901 the Ca- 
puchins had only one house in Manila, with its chapel, to serve their missions in 
the Carolines (which were actually part of the diocese of Cebu). A very few Ca- 
puchins were living in Manila, but none of them were parish priests. Apparently 
the figure of 16 was that of their Caroline missions, incorrectly listed under 
Manila. 
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TOTAL NUMBER 


CANONICAL MISSION OF PARISHES 
PARISHES PARISHES MISSIONS AND MISSIONS 


DIOCESE OF VIGAN 


Dominicans 59 22 14 95 

Augustinians 44 3 21 68 

Franciscans 1 1 

Secular Clergy 7 7 
Se ee a ee 

110 26 35 171 


DIOCESE OF CAMARINES 


Franciscans 55 10 65 
Secular Clergy 52 7 59 
107 17 124 

TOTAL 746 105 116 967 


NUMBER OF PRIESTS IN PARISHES AND MISSIONS IN THE 


ARCHIPELAGO 

Recoletos ........ esate ideo aga Noa A 233 
Augustinians ........oo ooo... ..... A NN 228 
Franciscans... ......oo ooo. oo coo ooo... E RT: 175 
DominicanS...... 0. cece ee momo... O gai aeeaee aac sisas 109 
TO AS A a te els A AAA 42 
Capuchin. 3 Give wawa E Ai A 16 
Benedict a a A e A A 6 
Secular Clergy ii a A 158 

TOTAL ei obec ees 967 

NUMBER OF CLERICS IN EACH DIOCESE 

In the Archdiocese of Manila ..........o..ooooooomo ee eee eens 198 
In the Diocese of Cebu... i.e ee ee eee teense eaten 125 
In the Diocese of Jaro... cc ee cc cee ce eee eects nea 73 
In the Diocese of Vigan... 0.0... . cc cece eee eee eee ee sonnan nro 130 
In the Diocese of Camarines .......... 0... cece eee cee eens neues 148 

TOTAL ou. 675 

CATHOLIC POPULATION BY DIOCESES 

In the Archdiocese of Manila............o.o..o.ooo ooo ooo ooo... 1,811,445 
In the Diocese of Cebu... 2... ooo ooo... 1,748,872 
In the Diocese of Jaro... ccc ccc nooo... 1,310,754 
In the Diocese of Vigan... 2.0... ccc ee ec ccc ce cece eee ae 997,629 
In the Diocese of Camarines ........... 0.0... ouou renare orena 691,298 


TOTAL..... oe hades 6,559,998 
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SOME STATISTICS ON THE DECREASE OF CLERGY AFTER 1898 


Number of Friars as of: 


Religious Order 1898 1 Dec. 1902 1 Dec. 1903 
Dominican 233 127 83 
Recollect 327 76 53 
Augustinian 346 111 67 
Franciscan 107 66 46 

TOTAL 1,013 380 246 

* * * * * * * * * 

Number of Jesuits 

Year Priests Scholastics Brothers Total 
1898 80 14 73 167 
1899 77 9 71 157 
1900 49 8 39 96 ( Numbers in 
1901 52 9 41 102 parentheses re- 
1902 50 9 (1) 42 101 present the 
1903 57 (2) 9 (1) 41 107 non-Spanish 
1904 63 (2) 7(1) 42 112 Jesuits in- 
JER B > cluded in these 
1920 82 (2) 20 63 (2) 165 figures). 


(N.B. — In the 1920 figures were included 2 Filipino priests, 11 Filipino 


scholastics, and 2 Filipino brothers. The transfer of the Philippine 
Mission from Spanish to American Jesuits began in 1921). 
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Aggravating severely this internal chaos of the Church was the arrival 

of large numbers of Protestant missionaries from the United States, most of 
them imbued with all the anti-Catholic prejudices characteristic of nineteenth 
century American society, and even more scornful of non-American Catholicism. 
Historians generally point out three major groups who lobbied for American 
annexation of the Philippines — the business interests looking for Asian markets, 
the advocates of U.S. naval power in the Pacific, and the Protestant mission 
boards, Though one need not take President McKinley too seriously by believing 
that he was motivated only, or principally, by religious zeal, his speech to a 
group of Methodist ministers in November 1899 does indicate the importance of 
organized Protestant opinion in American politics. Moreover, it indicates the atti- 
tudes of most Protestants of that day toward Catholicism, particularly in the 
Philippines. 
22 Before you go I should like to say just a word about the Philip- 
pine business. I have been criticised a good deal about the Philippines, 
but I don’t deserve it. The truth is, I didn’t want the Philippines, and 
when they came to us, as a gift from the gods, I did not know what 
to do with them. When the Spanish war broke out, Dewey was at 
Hong Kong, and I ordered him to go to Manila, and he had to; 
because, if defeated, he had no place to refit on that side of the 
globe, and if the Dons were victorious they would likely cross the 
Pacific and ravage our Oregon and California coasts. And so he had 
to destroy the Spanish fleet, and did it! But that was as far as I 
thought then. When next I realized that the Philippines had dropped 
into our lap, I confess that I did not know what to do with them. 
I sought counsel from all sides — Democrats as well as Republicans — 
but got little help. I thought first we would take only Manila: then 
Luzon; then other islands, perhaps, also. I walked the floor of the 
White House night after night until midnight; and I am not ashamed 
to tell you, gentlemen, that I went down on my knees and prayed 
Almighty God for light and guidance more than one night. 


And one night late it came to me this way — I don’t know how 
it was, but it came: (1) That we could not give them back to Spain — 
that would be cowardly and dishonorable; (2) that we could not turn 
them over to France or Germany — that would be bad business and 
discreditable; (3) that we could not leave them to themselves — they 
were unfit for self-government — and they would soon have anarchy 
and misrule over there worse than Spain’s was [sic]; and (4) that 
there was nothing left for us to do but to take them all, and to edu- 
cate the Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize them, and, 
by God’s grace, do the very best we could by them, as our fellow- 
men for whom Christ also died. And then I went to bed, and went 
to sleep, and slept soundly, and the next morning I sent for the chief 
engineer of the War Department (our map maker), and told him to 
put the Philippines on the map of the United States (pointing to a 
large map on the wall of his office); and there they are, and there 
they will stay while I am President. 
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Between 1899 and 1905 several different denominations established 
themselves in the Philippines. Concerned about the divided witness they would 
give to Filipinos, representatives of most of them met in Manila in April 1901 
and organized the Evangelical Union. By the “comity agreement,” they divided 
the country among themselves almost as Philip II had assigned different religious 
orders to different regions in the sixteenth century. Dr. James B. Rodgers, the 
Presbyterian participant, describes the agreement, which lasted generally to 
World War II. 


23 The Constitution declared that the name of the new Society 
should be “The Evangelical Union of the Philippine Islands,” that 
we should respect the practices and principles of each Mission, that 
we should use the name “The Evangelical Church of the Philippines,” 
placing the denominational name in parenthesis as follows: La 
Iglesia Evangelica de las Islas Filipinas (Methodist Episcopal). An 
Executive Committee was appointed, consisting of two represent- 
atives from each of the member missions. 


The Committee on Division of Territory recommended the 
following arrangement and division of responsibility: 


1. That the city of Manila be the field of all churches. 

2. That to the Methodist Mission be assigned the provinces 
between Manila and the Gulf of Lingayen, namely, Bulacan, Pam- 
panga, Tarlac, Zambales, Nueva Ecija, and Pangasinan. 

3. That to the Presbyterian Mission be assigned on the island 
of Luzon, the southern provinces of Rizal, Cavite, Laguna, Batangas, 
Camarines North and South, Albay, and Sorsogon. 

4. That to the United Brethren be assigned the provinces of 
La Union, Ilocos Sur, and Ilocos Norte. 

5, That the division of the islands of Panay and Negros be left 
to the Baptist and Presbyterian Missions. 


A year later the division was amended as follows: 


To the Methodist Mission were assigned the provinces of the 
Cagayan Valley, viz., Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, and Cagayan. 


To the United Brethren, Bontoc, Lepanto, and Abra, plus La 
Union. 


The province of Benguet to be [a] field for both the above 
Missions, 


The Baptist and Presbyterian Missions to make a division of the 
other Visayan islands, to wit: Cebu, Samar, Leyte, Bohol, Romblon, 
and Masbate.... 


By the original assignment the island of Samar was assigned to 
the Baptist Mission. They were unable to take up work there until 
later and then only for one year. This island then became a part of 
the Presbyterian field. The work on the island of Mindanao was 
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assigned to the American Board Mission although they had no 
representatives on the field in 1901. However, on the arrival of the 
Rev. Robert E. Black in 1902, he went to Davao and began work 
there at once. 


In 1903 the Methodist Mission asked for the provinces of Ilocos 
and Abra.... 


After a year the matter was solved by assigning to the Methodist 
Mission Ilocos Norte y Sur and Abra and to the United Brethren 
the work in La Union and Amburayan, sub-province. 


In the Visayas the division resulted eventually ... in assigning 
to the Baptist Mission all of Panay with Western Negros, Romblon, 
Tablas, and the adjacent islands, and the Palawan group and Eastern 
Negros, with the rest of the Visayas, to the Presbyterian Mission. 
Mindanao was assigned to the Congregational Mission as far as they 
could occupy the field. 


The Disciples Mission while unwilling to bind themselves to 
abstain entering other fields have done the principal part of their 
work in the Ilocos provinces north of Vigan and in Manila and the 
neighboring provinces. 


Although the Christian and Missionary Alliance and the Borneo 
and Filipino Faith Missions never joined the Evangelical Union, they 
are members of the National Christian Council, the successor of the 
old Evangelical Union. 


No doubt most Filipinos, priests as well as laity, shared the ideas about 
Protestants expressed by Archbishop Nozaleda in his 1898 pastoral letter against 
the Americans, But in the absence of priests or of sound religious instruction, 
and in the face of the good works done by the Protestant missionaries in the 
form of schools, hospitals, etc., some Filipinos, particularly if antagonized at the 
Spanish Church, began to wonder. What the effect of such a negative approach 
to Protestantism as was current in the Catholic Church might be on an intelligent 
Filipino who came to experience something quite different from these denun- 
ciations, is perhaps indicated by a letter of Marcelo del Pilar from Spain a decade 
earlier. On meeting a Spanish Protestant near Barcelona shortly after his arrival 
in Spain, Del Pilar wrote his conclusions to a friend. Though the experience did 
not make of him a Protestant, it evidently further shook his faith in the pro- 
nouncements of the Catholic clergy. Something similar undoubtedly happened 
to many Filipinos in the early twentieth century on encountering Protestantism, 
even though they might not actually become Protestants themselves. 


24 On seeing his devotion to teaching, his austere and orderly life, 
his faith in Jesus Christ, I have several times asked myself: could it be 
possible that this man should be condemned to hell just for not being 
a Romanist? For him, Jesus Christ was not a Romanist. I am no 
theologian, I am a layman. But if I were God, I would not consider 
myself to have the strength to condemn this man, even if the friars 
should protest about my omnipotence. 
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If Catholic ideas of Protestantism were often grotesque and bigoted, those 
of the Protestant missionaries about Catholicism were equally so. Only the 
Episcopalians, under the leadership of the great ecumenical pioneer, Bishop 
Gharles Brent, had any scruples about proselytizing Filipino Catholics, Brent 
refused to be a party to the comity agreement which regulated this proselytiza- 
tion, which he felt was wrong, and instead directed Episcopalian efforts to the 
evangelization of non-Christian peoples in northern Luzon or southern Mindanao, 
and to the Chinese and other foreign communities. Though Homer Stuntz, the 
Methodist superintendent in Manila, was particularly aggressive in his bitter 
hostility to Roman Catholicism — even more in his actions than appears in this 
selection from his book — probably most Protestant missionaries in the Philip- 
pines in the early part of the century shared his sentiments concerning Catholi- 
cism. Such was the temper of the times. 


25 Protestantism is not in the Philippines to gloat.over the faults 
which may be proven to have existed in the lives and methods of 
those who have been religious leaders of the Filipino people. . . Nor 
is Protestantism concerned simply to wage a war of denunciation 
against the errors in doctrine which so grievously distort the message 
of Christ. . . It may destroy, but building is the sore need of the 
hour... 


In prosecuting this positive program of intellectual, spiritual, 
moral, and social fulfillment, Protestantism is not concerned chiefly 
to carry on a war of mere proselytism. .. If the Church of Rome 
would only purify herself of those gross errors which hide the face of 
Christ from the souls for whom he died, that result would be hailed 
by Protestants with a joy that could not be measured. 


Protestantism is in the Philippines for the same reason that she 
is in all countries of Europe and South America — because her testi- 
mony is needed to counteract those errors of Roman Catholic teach- 
ing which put in peril the salvation of the individual sinner, and thus 
jeopard [sic] the whole program of Christ for this world as well as 
the next. 


Apart from formal proselytism, the most harmful effects on the Catholic 
faith of Filipinos came from the public school system, In spite of sincere efforts 
by Taft and others in the American government to provide a fair proportion of 
Catholics among the American teachers sent to the Philippines, due to a lack of 
American Catholic volunteers and other circumstances, almost all the American 
teachers were in fact Protestant. Though it was true that almost all of the Filipino 
teachers were at least nominally Catholic, they were in subordinate positions 
to the American teachers who determined policy and who selected the English- 
language textbooks brought from America. Likewise, among the Filipino teachers, 
as among Filipino ilustrados in general, many were anticlerical, and others were 
under pressure from anticlerical Filipino mayors or governors. The results were 
indicated by Bishop Frederick Rooker of Jaro in one of his letters to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1904, a year after taking possession of his diocese. 


26 The teachers, who are educating the children and the officials, 
who are conducting the system, are, with the exception of an insig- 
nificant number, hostile to the Catholic Religion. The General 
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Superintendent is a protege of Stuntz through whose influence he 
was appointed. Of the thirty-five or thirty-six division superin- 
tendents only one is a Catholic, and a number of them are ex- 
clergymen who came here with the missionary spirit to convert the 
people and lift them out of Catholic darkness, but found greater 
pecuniary gain in the school department. It is to be suspected that 
they carry with them still something of their proselytizing zeal. The 
_same must be said of a number of American teachers who are like- 
wise ex-missionaries. 


Of the native teachers, I fear, a large proportion of them are 
appointed by local political influence, and the result is that very 
many of them are professed haters of the Catholic Church and use 
their influence -- and a “Maestro” here acquires much of it — to the 
damage of the faith of the children. 


In a recent trip through the province of Occidental Negros, the 
only province I have thus far been able to visit thoroughly, com- 
plaints were made to me in nearly every town that the native teach- 
ers were exercising a perverting influence religiously, and parents 
came to me with tears rolling down their faces, begging that I try to 
do something to have Catholic teachers placed in the schools so that 
the faith might not be taken from their little ones. 


Roosevelt referred the complaints of Rooker and other American bishops 
to Taft, particularly concerning the abuse of authority by local and provincial 
Filipino politicians to harass the Church. Taft, who was sincere in his efforts to 
preserve proper neutrality in religious matters as understood under a regime of 
separation of church and state, but who also wished to encourage local self- 
government by Filipino leaders, was nettled by the accusations, In return he 
accused Rooker of being an enemy of the Filipino people and of their legiti- 
mately elected political representatives, Rooker replied indignantly. In a sense 
both men had right on their side, but the problems of introducing a reg'ne of 
religious neutrality into a society like the Philippines, which was, at least in the 
areas under civil rule, almost entirely Catholic in affiliation, yet afflicted with 
severe anticlericalism among many of the elite, made such clashes inevitable. It 
did not make them any the less painful for the bishops and for loyal Catholics. 
Bishop Rooker’s description of his own position as contrasted with American 
government officials like Taft was not exaggerated, and he won the respect and 
affection of his people before dying of overwork three years later. 


27 Governor Taft is reckless when he says that my letter is an 
attempt to indict the whole Filipino people. I am here absolutely 
alone among them. . . I have no army to protect me, and no money 
to buy favors. I am sacrificing everything and gaining nothing for 
myself, simply because I love the “Filipino people”” as I can assure 
Governor Taft he never could love them. It is precisely because of 
that love of them that I want to see them liberated from the tyranny 
of the few of their own race who, seeking nothing but self- 
aggrandizement, are oppressing the “people”? most bitterly. 
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As to the legal office-holders representing the “people” because 
they are elected by them, I would say, Mr. President, that, in the first 
place, the suffrage is so limited that it can be said to represent the 
“people” only by poetic license; and, in the second place, the elec- 
tion methods so out-tamany Tamany5 [sic] that their results re- 
present only the astuteness of the manipulators. If you are forming 
your opinion of the attitude of the people toward the Catholic reli- 
gion from the fact that the bitter enemies of that religion are victors 
in an election, you are, permit me to say, grievously deceiving your- 
self, Not one election in fifty here represents the free choice of the 
locality. 1 contend, and anyone who knows the truth and will tell it 
will confirm what I say, that the great mass of the Filipino “*people”” 
want the ministrations of the Catholic religion and the preservation 
of the Catholic faith, and that by the tyranny and oppression of an 
insignificant minority, that desire of the great mass is being tram- 
peled [sic] on and deprived of its realization. The Church, or at any 
rate I, representing the Church in this diocese, ask nothing of the 
government but the removal of that tyranny and the opening of a 
fair field, and then I will take my chances in preserving religion and 
satisfying the “people.” 


While chaos and lack of direction continued to plague the Catholic 
Church, even as it was assailed by Protestant attacks, Rome long kept silence, 
even after the departure of Archbishop Chapelle from Manila in April 1901. His 
departure left Bishop Alcocer of Cebu administering Manila as well as his own 
diocese, Bishop Ferrero almost impotent in Jaro because of the refusal of a large 
part of his clergy to recognize him, and the other two dioceses without bishops 
and ruled by Augustinian friars as ecclesiastical governors. Feeling ran high 
among many of the Filipino clergy, particularly in the diocese of Nueva Segovia. 
Two men were to play key roles in accelerating the move toward schism, Father 
Gregorio Aglipay and Isabelo de los Reyes. De los Reyes, also an llocano, had 
been imprisoned in Spain as a result of the Revolution of 1896, and after his 
eventual release, had founded a nationalist newspaper in Madrid, Filipinas ante 
Europa, to combat American pretensions to annex the Philippines. He had also 
begun to interest himself in the aspirations of the Filipino priests to administer 
the Church in the Philippines. As early as March 1900 he addressed a letter to 
the Filipino clergy, asking for their authorization in his efforts to support their 
cause with the Papal Nuncio in Spain and at Rome itself. 


28 The Manila press says that I am working on the Vatican so as to 
get it to recognize in the Filipino priests their rights to occupy 
exclusively the bishoprics and parishes of the Philippines. This is 
correct from the time that Aguinaldo won his victory. But what I 
lack is precisely what is indispensable, that is, an authorization signed 


$ Tammany was the name of the powerful Democratic party organization 
in New York City. Because of the graft and corruption associated with it in the 
late nineteenth ċentury, the name became a synonym for corrupt political prac- 
tice — especially when writing to Theodore Roosevelt, the Republican Pres- 
ident! 
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by you, with the greatest number possible of parish seals. .. . In that 
authorization you can place these or similar instructions: (1) that our 
agent Isabelo de los Reyes should take care to show the most pro- 
found respect for His Holiness the Pope and for his representatives; 
(2) that he is never to use this authorization for any complaint which 
can be taken as a disrespectful imposition on the Holy Father, nor 
for any newspaper campaign which can bring dishonor on the Church 
and on religion; (3) that he will limit himself to presenting with the 
most profound respect to the Pope and his representatives the com- 
plaints of the Filipino clergy, giving his word of honor to be truthful 
in his attacks and not to pursue anything else but the peace which is 
so necessary to the interests of the Church in the Philippines. But he 
will maintain, with all the firmness compatible with the proper vener- 
ation toward the Holy Father, the rights of the Filipino clergy to 
occupy the bishoprics and parishes of the Philippines to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 


Aglipay meanwhile was still fighting as a guerrilla leader. By May 1901 he 
surrendered and took the oath of allegiance to the Americans, but remained for 
some time in retirement in Ilocos, still under the censure of excommunication. 
In October 1901, De los Reyes, who had long since rejected Catholic doctrine _ 
in favor of an eclectic, but fundamentally rationalist, theology of his own, 
arrived in Manila and apparently stirred Aglipay into action. In November, the 
two of them met with a group of American Protestant leaders to plan for a break 
with Catholicism. The results were later narrated by the Methodist missionary, 
Homer Stuntz, who was a participant, 


29 The conference was held in the office of the American Bible 
Society in the Walled City, Manila. Those present were: Rev. Jay C. 
Goodrich, agent of the American Bible Society; Rev. James B. 
Rodgers, senior missionary of the Presbyterian Church; Rev. J.L. 
McLaughlin, and myself, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Señor Isabelo de los Reyes, a Filipino gentleman of geod education, 
and an inveterate fondness for agitation. We spent several hours in 
hearing the first disclosure of a plan to rend the Roman Church in 
the Philippines in twain. Sefior Aglipay, with great clearness, set 
forth the situation as he saw it. He pictured the popular hatred of the 
friars as we had seen it. He pointed out the systematic ill-treatment 
of the native clergy by the foreign friar, and the unrest which this 
caused among the entire native community. He showed us proofs of 
the passionate fervor of all Filipinos for their own islands. He then 
told us that he proposed to lead in the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Catholic Church in the Philippines, and that he wished us to 
make common cause with him. The first item on his programme was 
separation from the papacy and complete autonomy in the Philip- 
pines. His next step was to declare for and stand “for Catholic 
doctrine in its purity .” Other details were of less importance. 
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We pointed out to him the impossibility of any attempt to 
unite with a movement which did not make the Scriptures the rule 
and guide in doctrine and life, and urged him to study the situation 
more carefully and throw his strength into the Protestant movement. 
If he could not do that, we all represented the certainty of failure, 
if only a programme of negation and protest were entered upon, and 
secured a promise that he would carefully consider the question of 
the endorsement of the Word of God, marriage of the clergy, and the 
abolition of Mariolatry. 


Under the impulse of De los Reyes and Aglipay, the unrest among the 
clergy took a sharper turn. In January 1902, seventeen Ilocano priests, almost all 
of whom would later join the schism, signed an ultimatum to the Holy See, 
demanding that ali positions in the Church be occupied exclusively by Filipinos, 
otherwise they would form their own church. They designated Aglipay as their 
representative for the future. 


30 The Filipino priests undersigned have agreed to maintain firmly 
the rights of the Filipino clergy to occupy exclusively the arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, provisorates, chapters, parishes, and the direc- 
tion of seminaries, and all other ecclesiastical prelacies in the Philip- 
pines. If the Delegate of the Pope should violate those rights, we will 
separate ourselves from him, because no one has the obligation to 
obey one who commands any injustice. In such a case we will form a 
Filipino church with the same dogmas as the Roman one, and those 
who sign this will form a council to preconize bishops and to issue 
decrees necessary to maintain the new discipline and apostolic 
good customs. 


To execute this agreement, we name our brother and fellow- 
priest, Father Gregorio Aglipay, who will receive instructions from 
us. We place in him our entire confidence, approving whatever he 
may do, ask, and maintain in virtue of this authorization which we 
confer on him, and we offer to this priest our unconditional coopera- 
tion in everything connected with this matter. 


Increasingly threatening statements continued to appear in the succeeding 
months, At the end of July the negative results of Taft’s efforts to get the Holy 
See to withdraw all friars from the Philippines became known. Perhaps this 
helped to crystallize schismatic plans, and on 3 August 1902, De los Reyes pro- 
claimed the Igiesia Filipina Independiente under the headship of Aglipay, ap- 
parently without having consulted even Aglipay himself. De los Reyes later 
described his own role in a letter to the American historian, James A. Robertson. 


31 ... On the strength of the popularity both for being patriotic 
and being socialist or pro-labor that I enjoyed in Manila, I proclaimed 
the rationalist schism on 3 August 1902 in a labor meeting . . . I suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the schism against wind and tide; against 
the deep-rooted Catholicism of the Filipinos; against the conservative 
Filipinos and the Americans, who looked with distrust on my 
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reforms, believing that they were aiming at another political revolt 
(which is an error); and against the Filipino priests, including Mon- 
signor Aglipay, who, on the 20th of the same month of August 1902, 
circulated a printed manifesto disapproving the schism. Hence, the 
true and only founder of the Iglesia Filipina was the undersigned. . . 
Then came Monsignor Aglipay, with his extraordinarily tireless 
activity, and especially because he, being well read in rationalist 
books, accepted my religious radicalism, and he gave a strong push to 
the schism. I did the thinking and the directing; and Aglipay did the 
executing, spreading the movement through the provinces with a 
success that neither he nor I nor any Filipino could have dreamed of. 


Not only Aglipay but many others, both priests and laymen, whom De los 
Reyes had named to the offices in the new church; had not been consulted. In 
the succeeding weeks, many of them, including well known anti-Catholics like 
Pardo de Tavera, wrote to the newspapers of their rejection of the new church, 
One of them was Father Jorge Barlin, destined to become the first Filipino Cath- 
olic bishop in 1906, whom the “Executive Committee” (De los Reyes and 
Simeon Mandac) tried to name bishop of Sorsogon, shortly after the initial 
proclamation. Barlin replied indignantly. 


32 I received your letter and the newspaper Fraternidad, “Bulletin 
of the New Filipino Church, separated from the Apostolic Roman 
Catholic.” I return these documents to you as they were, since I do 
not belong to that new church. For one could ill be a leader of it if 
he is not a member of the same, since he belongs to the one true 
church which is that of Rome, whose only head is the Roman Pon- 
tiff, successor of the Prince of the Apostles, whom I must obey, just 
as aryone else who glories in being a Catholic. 


For forty mortal years I have studied the constitution and laws 
of my Church, and I know by the grace of God that it is the true 
one, outside of which there is no possible salvation. As a member of 
this only true Church, I despise with all my heart the honor which 
that schismatic congregation of yours bestows on me, and so that 
you may know what my manner of thinking and being is, I send 
you this clipping of my solemn protest, in case you are not already 
informed. 


That congregation, then, of which you are the secretary general, 
can recall my appointment and give it to someone else who belongs 
to your communion. There will not be lacking (perhaps) “some 
raving madman” who may accept it. 


On this occasion, I repeat myself to be your affectionate 
servant who prays to the SUPREME BEING® that he may enlighten 


$ De los Reyes, with his rationalist theology, had used the term “Supreme 
Being” for God in the letter of appointment. Barlin, of course, is being sarcastic, 
as also in his use of the derogatory term obispillo. 
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you, so that you may recognize the precipice to which you are 
running with gigantic strides if you persist in such an absurd idea. 


Jorge Barlin 
ex-Obispillo 


Aglipay himself, as De los Reyes said, vacillated. He issued a manifesto to 
the clergy on 20 August, calling them to a meeting and denying that a formal 
schism was contemplated. For a while it seemed as if the whole movement 
would die out, since Isabelo de los Reyes had been arrested in mid-August for 
threats on the lives of non-striking workers in a factory in Malabon where his 
labor union was carrying on a strike, and Aglipay began a retreat under the 
Jesuits, However, on 22 September 1902 the first of the “Fundamental Epistles” 
of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente appeared, appointing the new bishops. 
Alongside the signatures of the laymen, De los Reyes and Simeon Mandac, who 
as the Executive Committee made the appointments, appeared the signature of 
Aglipay as Obispo Maximo. The Epistle attempted to justify the new method 
of creating bishops, arguing that the episcopate was not a sacrament, but mere- 
ly an ecclesiastical rank. Moreover, as a nationalist church, it could not seek 
episcopal consecration from any church abroad. In spite of these assertions, 
Aglipay in the future would make repeated attempts to obtain episcopal con- 
secration from Anglicans and Old Catholics. Only after his death and the sub- 
sequent split in the church would one faction obtain episcopal consecration 
from the American Episcopalians. 


33 We have consulted with learned doctors of the Church, im- 
partial Romans as well as Protestants and schismatics, and their 
opinion was unanimous that this kind of consecration [by priests] 
will be valid and irrevocable for many reasons, among them, the 
following: 


1. The Apostles did not prescribe any ritual for this consecra- 
tion, but the will of the respective congregation was sufficient by 
itself. 


2. None of the Apostles or their immediate successors were 
consecrated by bishops as the existing ones are, and the same was 
true of the Protestant and schismatic prelates in their beginnings. 


3. If they say that Jesus Christ who consecrated the Apostles 
was a bishop ... , we are in agreement; but likewise the priests are 
living representatives of our sweet Redeemer. 


4. The presbyters have the fullness of the priesthood just as 
much as the bishops, inasmuch as many authors maintain that Bishop 
and Presbyter mean one and the same thing. 


Therefore the episcopate is not essential, but only a hierarchy, 
which many churches consider, if not contrary to the democracy of 
Christ, at least as unnecessary. 


Now if a layman can in case of necessity administer the “first” 
sacrament, which is baptism, why cannot one holding the fullness of 
the priesthood, likewise in ease of necessity supply for the bishop to 
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administer the “sixth” sacrament, that is Orders, a secondary order 
which, as we have proved, is not essential for the priesthood? 


In the new Filipino church then, everything must be new except 
in what is divine. And if we were now to look for Greek, Russian, 
Anglican, or Protestant bishops to consecrate ours, as many propose, 
that would be to demonstrate that we have not yet succeeded in 
getting free of our slavery, and that having shaken off the oppressive 
yoke of the Roman, we are already willingly looking for new masters 
for ourselves, who will doubtless be no better than the first. And 
with such an act we would give evidence that we are not at the 
height demanded by the circumstances, nor do we have the capacity 
to be the champions of a religious revolution of such far-reaching 
consequences. The progressists, like the Apostles, always go forward 
and never back. 


The month after the solemn inauguration of the new church in October, 
the new Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Giovanni Battista Guidi, finally arrived 
with the papal constitution, Quae mari Sinico, which was to provide the new 
foundation for the Catholic Church in the Philippines. The principal provisions 
affecting the major questions agitated over the past four years were as follows. 


The Secular Clergy 


34 Since it is proved by experience that a native clergy is most use- 
ful everywhere, the bishops must make it their care to increase the 
number of native priests, in such a manner, however, as to form them 
thoroughly in piety and character, and to make sure that they are 
worthy to be entrusted with ecclesiastical charges. 


Let them gradually appoint to the more responsible positions 
those whom practical experience will prove to be more efficient, 
Above all things the clergy should hold to the rule that they are not 
to allow themselves to be mixed up in party strifes. Although it is a 
maxim of common law that he who fights for God should not be 
involved in worldly pursuits, we deem it necessary that men in holy 
orders in the present condition of affairs in the Philippine Islands 
should avoid this in a special manner. Moreover, since there is great 
power in harmony of sentiment for accomplishing every great useful 
work for the sake of religion, let all the priests, whether secular or 
religious, cultivate it most zealously. It is certainly proper that they 
who are one body of the one head Christ should not envy one 
another, but be of one will, loving one another with brotherly 
charity. To foster this charity and maintain a vigorous discipline the 
bishops are reminded how very useful it is to convene a synod 
occasionally as time and place may require. In this way there will 
easily be unity in thought and action. 
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The Regulars 


Yielding to the opportunities of the new order of things in that 
region the Holy Apostolic See has decided to make suitable provision 
for the religious men who look to a manner of life proper to their 
Institute, devoted entirely to the duties of the sacred ministry, for 
the advancement of public morality, the increase of Christianity and 
peaceful social intercourse. We recommend earnestly, therefore, to 
the members of the Religious Orders to discharge holily the duties 
which they have assumed when pronouncing their vows, “giving no 
offense to any man.” We command them to keep their rule of 
cloister inviolably; and wish therefore that all should be bound by 
the decree issued by the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
20 July 1731, which Clement XIII, our predecessor confirmed by 
Apostolic Letters Nuper pro parte, 26 August,the same year. The 
rule and boundary of the cloister are those which are laid down in 
another decree issued with the approbation of Pius VI, by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 24 August 1780. For 
the rest, the religious who labor in the Philippines must remember 
to treat with great reverence and honor those whom the Holy Ghost 
hath placed to rule the Church of God: and bound together with the 
secular clergy in the closest ties of concord and charity, let them 
hold nothing more pressing than to work hand in hand, throwing all 
their energy into the work of the ministry and the building up of the 
body of Christ. Furthermore, to remove every element of dissension, 
we wish that in the future in the Philippine Islands the constitution 
Firmandis of Benedict XIII, dated 6 November 1744, and the other 
Romanos Pontifices, 8 May 1881, in which we decided certain points 
in dispute between the bishops and missionary regulars in England 
and Scotland, be observed.” 


The Parishes 


The Bishops will determine what parishes are to be entrusted to 
pastors from the Religious Orders after conferring with the superiors 
of these orders. Should any question arise in this matter which 
cannot be settled privately, the case is to be referred to the Delegate 
Apostolic. 


T In general, these documents had provided that religious acting as parish 
priests were subject to the visitation and correction of the bishops. Though not 
applied to the Philippines at the time of their issuance, because of the Patronato 
ei they now ended the age-old controversy on visitation and episcopal juris- 

iction. 
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Ecclesiastical Discipline 


To win the esteem of the faithful there is no better way than 
for the clergy to do in effect what as priests they preach. For, since, 
as the Council of Trent says, they are regarded as removed above 
worldly things to a higher plane, others lift their eyes to them for a 
model and imitate what they get from them. Wherefore, it is highly 
proper that priests should so regulate all their manners that in their 
dress, carriage, walk, conversation, and in all things they may appear 
grave, moderate and altogether religious; they should avoid even 
lighter faults, which in them are serious, so that all their actions may 
inspire veneration. It is for this restoration of ecclesiastical discipline 
and for the full execution of this Constitution we have sent our 
Venerable Brother John Baptist Guidi, Archbishop of Stauropolis, 
as Extraordinary Delegate Apostolic to the Philippine Islands, carry- 
ing thither our person. On him we have conferred all necessary facul- 
ties; and we have given him besides our mandate to convene and hold 
a provincial Synod, as soon as circumstances permit. 


The constitution and the subsequent announcement of the appointment of 
four American bishops to replace the Spanish friars was a deep disappointment 
even to many loyal Catholics who had not joined the schism, though it cannot 
be said to have been a major cause of it, inasmuch as most of the priests who did 
join the IFI had already done so before the arrival of Guidi with the Apostolic 
Constitution, Though the essential rights of the Filipino clergy to become parish 
priests were recognized, the future role of the friars remained unclear. Promise 
of eventual promotion of Filipinos to the episcopate was made, but the only 
immediate appointment was that of Father Jorge Barlin to be Apostolic Admin- 
istrator of the diocese of Nueva Caceres, to which no bishop was named. Only 
in 1906 would Father Barlin be finally named first Filipino bishop. Nonetheless, 
such leaders of the movement to defend the rights of the Filipino clergy as 
Fathers Mariano Sevilla and Manuel Roxas, together with large numbers of other 
priests, quickly professed their adhesion to the document and their loyalty to 
the Holy See, urging clergy and people to reject the schism in a letter addressed 
to the Apostolic Delegate in January 1903. 


35 The priests of the Archdiocese of Manila who sign below, in 
their own name and in representation of the whole Filipino clergy, 
are penetrated with the deepest sorrow for the injuries and insults 
which some unfortunate Filipinos have directed against our Holy 
Father, Leo XIII . .. and against your Excellency, the worthy repre- 
sentative of His Holiness in these islands, as happened a few days 
ago, to the just indignation of good Catholics, because of the blind- 
ness and misguided state of some of their brothers in the priesthood 
and not a few of the faithful, who have been seduced into separating 
from the one true Church, which is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
Church. Hence we believe it our duty to protest in the most solemn 
fashion against such insults, as well as to express our ardent love, un- 
shakeable adhesion, profound veneration, and absolute and un- 
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conditional submission to the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, our 
beloved Father, who has always shown such predilection for the 
Filipino people. . . A good proof of this predilection, your Excel- 
lency, is the Apostolic Constitution Quae mari Sinico.... 


In making this protest before your Excellency, we wish to mani- 
fest before the whole Catholic world, and even the world as a whole, 
that if many Filipinos and some of our brothers in the priesthood 
have indeed unfortunately separated themselves from communion 
with the Holy See, nonetheless, the immense majority of the Filipino 
people and of their clergy remain faithful and in communion with 
the Holy See, in spite of the ceaseless labor of Protestants and 
schismatics to drag them along to apostasy and schism. .. 


We will not terminate this protest without first manifesting with 
the greatest sincerity that we respect and obey in all its parts the 
above-mentioned Apostolic Constitution, and that we give our un- 
conditional adhesion to your Excellency. 


However, both in Nueva Segovia and in Jaro, even among those who did 
not adhere to Aglipayanism, there were a number of priests who at first refused 
to accept the papal document, and proposed to appeal once more to the Pope 
rather than receive American bishops. In Jaro, where the bishop, Fr. Andres 
Ferrero, O.A.R., had been appointed in 1898, he had been unable to take pos- 
session of his diocese personally until 1900. Even then some twenty priests, one- 
third of the clergy, refused to accept him and founded the Asociación del Clero 
Jarense, to ask for the appointment of a Filipino bishop. In January 1903 they 
presented a memorial to Guidi against the bishop and against Quae mari Sinico, 


36 Those who sign below, in the name of all the secular clergy of 
the Diocese of Jaro and in their own names, respectfully manifest to 
the consideration of your Excellency the following considerations: 


The new constitution of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church in these islands, brought by your Excellency as Delegate of 
His Holiness, and promulgated just recently in Manila, the capital, 
has surprised us exceedingly, as it has all those who know the true 
religious state of the country. The reason is that dispositions are con- 
tained in that document, which, even though they have been or- 
dained by the Supreme Head of the Catholic Communion for the 
spiritual good of this people, are likely to produce the opposite 
effect, because of being inspired by a view of the situation which is 
untrue and contrary to reality. 


In that constitution are laid down the determinations ‘“‘which 
have chiefly seemed apt for the interests of the Church in the Philip- 
pines.” This desire of the Supreme Pontiff would have been a heaven- 
ly dew to bring luxuriant growth to the withered faith of many of 
the faithful, and would have consolidated forever the rule of the 
Holy Catholic Religion in these distant lands, if instead of assuring 
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and increasing the interference of the religious orders in the admin- 
istration of the parishes and of the diocese, it had separated them 
from it. For the friars by their political, social, and religious conduct 
have so degraded the delicate priestly mission in this country as to 
provoke the indignation and the protest of the most peace-loving 
conscience... 


On the other hand we see the neglect in which the native secular 
clergy to which we belong is left, in spite of the praiseworthy inten- 
tions expressed by His Holiness in his encyclical Ad Extremas 
Orientis, as we have made known to Monsignor Placido Luis La 
Chapelle [sic]. This is already sufficient reason for us to emerge from 
the passivity to which the circumstances through which we were 
passing until now had reduced us, and to elevate to the Holy See a 
respectful protest. But an even more powerful reason is the supreme 
interest of the religion to which we are consecrated, manifestly 
injured by the continuation of the religious orders in the administra- 
tion of the parishes and of the diocese. ... 


But things have now come to such a point that we consider it 
our duty to manifest to His Holiness and to your Excellency who 
represent him here, the fatal error in which that constitution is 
inspired. 


And because we are fully conscious of that error, we have to 
manifest to you without subterfuge or circumlocutions, that we 
cannot obey in all its parts the above-mentioned brief. We hope that 
it will soon be emended in all that tends to impair the spiritual good 
of this people and the rights of the native clergy to which we 
belong. ... 


.. . We hope that, taking account of what we have said and of 
the rest which for reasons of respect and because we do not wish 
this to be interpreted as proceeding from bad will, we have desired 
to pass over, you may effect a radical remedy which will put an end 
to so many anomalies. Such a remedy would be the resignation of 
Bishop Andres Ferrero, and the designation of an ecclesiastical 
governor elected by the clergy of this diocese to take charge of ad- 
ministering it as long as this see remains vacant, and until another 
bishop who can govern it without the protests of his faithful and 
for the good of religion, is named. 


In the succeeding months, though all except four of the Jaro priests re- 
jected Aglipayanism, feelings continued to be exacerbated. Finally in July 
1903 they elected a head of the Jaro clergy, and proclaimed formal rejection of 
papal disciplinary authority. A local newspaper reported the speech of one of 
the leaders, and the reaction of the assembled clergy and laymen. 


37 “... We agreed last February in a meeting which was also con- 
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voked by the people, to wait in hope during the time in which the 
Apostolic Delegate could fulfill his promises to satisfy these aspira- 
tions of the people and the clergy. .. 


“From then until the present we have waited for the fulfill- 
ment of those promises, and finally we have employed all possible 
appeals. . . But up to now our desires have not been satisfied. 


“The time has come then, to change our conduct, inasmuch 
as we have obtained nothing with the means we have used till now. 


“The Delegate has not fulfilled his promises. Consequently, we 
have agreed to detach ourselves from the authority of the Vatican in 
matters of discipline, inasmuch as the discipline imposed on us is 
openly harmful to the interests of religion itself and contrary to the 
legitimate desires of the people and of the clergy. With respect to 
dogma, we will continue recognizing the supremacy of the Pope, as 
the legitimate Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, infallible when he acts 
as universal teacher of the Church in matters referring to faith 
and morals. 


“This is our determination. If the people adheres to it, we are 
sure that in the end we will obtain our common aspirations. .. .” 


To dispel ail kinds of scruples, Sr. Guanko said that the deter- 
mination of the clergy aims precisely at purifying the Catholic reli- 
gion, whose interest is above any other, whether it be of the Vatican 
itself or of the person who composes it. 


Afterwards there was a discussion about how, as a consequence 
of that attitude, it was necessary to designate an ecclesiastical gover- 
nor who would direct the spiritual administration of the Diocese. 


Therefore an election was held. Father Cornelio Salas, the 
oldest of the priests present at the meeting, was elected for the 
above-mentioned office. ... 


Commissions will be sent to the clergy of the other dioceses of 
the Philippines, so as to act in accord with them in the religious 
question. 


If the attitude of the clergy from here obtains the approval of 
those of the rest of the Archipelago, a council will be celebrated in 
Manila in which a definitive constitution of the “Iglesia Católica en 
Filipinas” will be agreed on.... 


Just a week before the above meeting, the resignation of Bishop Ferrero 
having been finally accepted by the Holy See, an American secular priest, 
Frederick Z. Rooker, had been made bishop of Jaro. In the next months before 
he arrived, the dissidents were split as to whether to accept him. Some months 
after his arrival in late 1903, Bishop Rooker in a letter to President Theodore 
Roosevelt, spoke of how the Jaro schism had come to an end. All of the priests, 
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except the four who had gone over the IFI in 1902, submitted and a few years 
later, one of the leaders would be Bishop Rooker’s theologian at the Council of 
Manila in 1907. No doubt the fact that Bishop Rooker came without any 
American priests to form his curia, and thus broke with the custom of most of 
the friar bishops of having members of their own order rather than the diocesan 
clergy as their immediate staff, had much to do with the acceptance he won 
among a previously hostile and suspicious clergy. 


38 ... I have been here a little less than a year, and to-day a 
diocese, which was in a state of utter chaos, with the entire native 
clergy in open rebellion, having declared that they would never again 
submit to the rule of a white bishop, is in perfectly orderly condition 
with the whole clergy returned to obedience to a white Bishop and 
having expressed to me, through the very leaders of the former 
revolt, their sincere affection for me, their absolute confidence in me 
and their perfect satisfaction with my government. My policy was 
simple and straightforward. . . I refused to make any terms of peace 
with them other than their absolute submission. I announced that I 
would do no act of injustice and permit none to be done to anyone 
— not even to a friar — and I would see to it that every individual 
under my jurisdiction should be protected in his rights without 
regard to his race or color; but that I would allow no one to dictate 
to me and must be left absolutely free in the exercise of my judg- 
ment and the fulfilling of my responsibility. Within the last month 
the very ones, who, a year ago, declared that every friar in the 
diocese must be expelled, realizing the utter impossibility of the fifty 
native priests to care for 1,300,000 souls, have come to me and asked 
me to bring more friars to help with the work.... 


Meanwhile, the Iglesia Filipina Independiente spread rapidly. Though only 
about 36 out of over 600 Catholic priests joined the schism, the proportion of 
the faithful was much larger, probably about 1,500,000, or one-fourth of the 
Catholic population. In llocos Norte, where all but two or three priests joined 
Aglipay, almost the entire population followed their priests, and similarly in 
several other localities where the local Catholic priest became Aglipayan, In 
other provinces formerly administered by Spanish priests, when no Filipino 
priests were available to take their place, as happened in places like Antique, 
parts of Negros, Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, and northern Mindanao, whole towns 
went over to the new church when an Aglipayan priest came to take over the 
abandoned town. Large numbers of simple people, often unaware of the dif- 
ference, accepted these priests, rapidly ordained in large numbers by Aglipay, 
even though they were ordinarily ignorant and without almost any training of 
any kind, but could supply the traditional rites. A Jesuit missionary reported 
the situation in northern Mindanao in 1906, where the Recoletos were gone 
and only a small number of the Spanish Jesuits remained. 


39 Our Fathers . . . labor... to convert the heretics and to defend 
the true religion against all heresy, or rather against the universal 
apostasy which is called the Philippine Independent Church. In the 
mission of Cagayan, a great catastrophe has taken place, five out of 
six Christians have left the Faith. The proportion is somewhat léss in 
Tagoloan and still less in Baiyasan and Talisayan. 
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Some of the American Protestant missionaries positively encouraged the 

schism, not because they really had any esteem for it, but because it became a 
means of detaching people from the Catholic Church and thus making them 
more ready to listen to the Protestants, The Methodist leader, Homer Stuntz, 
expressed his ideas frankly. 
40 Indirectly the Aglipay movement is of great help to Protestant- 
ism. It breaks the solid front of Romish opposition. When we are 
told that the Catholics are against us, we can ask, ‘Which Catholics?’ 
It attracts the chief enmity of the [Catholic] hierarchy. Since this 
schism began Rome has shot fewer arrows toward our lines. Her fury 
against the assumption of an excommunicated member of her own 
body has burned day and night since October, 1902, and the Protes- 
tant has come off with but a few curses, and a tract or two. This will 
continue so long as the numerical strength of the Aglipay schism is 
being augmented. 


The Aglipay movement helps us by detaching the tens of thou- 
sands of members from a nominal connection with the Church of 
Rome, and leaving them without positive instruction in a more excel- 
lent way. Our preachers get a hearing with them, and hundreds of 
them accept the Word and are saved. These people would never have 
left the Roman Catholic Church to become Protestants, feeble as was 
the hold of the old Church upon them; but once outside and hungry 
for spiritual food, they hear and are saved. Aglipay loosens this fruit 
from the tree and we gather it. God is thus overruling the short- 
comings of the leaders of this revolt against the Romish Church to 
the spiritual good of many souls. 


I am not without hope that Aglipay will yet take more ad- 
vanced spiritual and moral ground. His own personal belief is far 
from being in accord with some errors at which he feels it necessary 
to wink lest he lose his following. He hopes to be able to lead them 
to greener pastures later on. 


Even more support for the schism came from anticlericals, Masons, and 
other enemies of the Catholic Church, who saw in the schism a means of dam- 
aging the old church, even if they themselves had no personal belief in it. This, 
together with nationalism, gave strength to the movement, as a Protestant 
observer noted in 1904. 


41 It is a Filipino movement. It throws off the yoke of the pope, 
and cuts all other ties of a foreign character. Its entire ministry, from 
the “Arzobispo” to the humblest padre, is Filipino. It is altogether of 
the soil, and therefore he who does not support it is not a good Fili- 
pino. He does not love his Fatherland unless he joins the Indepen- 
dent Filipino Catholic Church. This form of pressure is very effec- 
tive. It brings thousands into the ranks of “‘Aglipayanos’’ who have 
precious little concern about merely religious matters. They habitual- 
ly stand up for anything that exalts the Philippines, hence they put 
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down their names and accept places on the committees which Agli- 
pay leaves in charge of his interests in every place where a Church is 
established. 


The success of Aglipay cuts the Catholic Church to the quick. 
Therefore friar haters welcome the movement. Any weapon that will 
give promise of humbling the haughty tyrannical friar is welcomed 
and used most lustily. The same motive leads hundreds to welcome 
Protestantism, as they suppose that our first business is to fight 
Rome. When they find out the spiritual and moral demands which 
Protestantism makes, they flinch. It was not for this that they 
desired “a new religion.” To a very great degree the immediate visible 
success of the movement is due to this cause. ... 


Its easy program of religious reformation attracts thousands. It 
promises a better order of things, but makes no spiritual or moral 
demands. Priests may come into the movement, and keep their 
mistresses and continue their gambling. Aglipay himself has never 
been accused of immorality cr gaming, but he sets up no standard of 
purity in his priesthood or among his people. The cockpit, games of 
cards and dice, the bino habit and all other national vices come into 
the new Church without direct rebuke. This, its real weakness, gives 
it apparent strength. Because of this it is enabled to count its mem- 
bers by the million within less than two years from its birth. 


What made this most disastrous for the Church was that the Federal Party, 
founded by Americans and leading anticlerical Filipinos, and basically hostile to 
the Church, had been favored by the American government with almost all the 
provincial and local offices. Hence the municipal governments especially tended 
to favor the Aglipayans and harass the Catholic Church, even though the great 
majority of the population did not share their sentiments, but feared to oppose 
those in authority, The abuse of political power was most notable in the case of 
the possession of churches and conventos. Where the Catholic priest had become 
Aglipayan, he took the church and convento with him. In other places, where 
there was no resident Catholic priest, the Aglipayans frequently took over the 
church or chapel, sometimes by violence, sometimes with the secret or even 
open connivance of the municipal officials, who claimed to own all church 
property, This was particularly the case in the dioceses of Cebu and Jaro, where 
the number of Filipino priests was gravely insufficient with the departure of the 
friars. To resolve the disputes which then rose over rightful ownership, Taft 
issued in January 1903 an executive order, directing the provincial governors 
that whoever might be in “peaceable possession” was to be maintained in that 
possession by the authorities until the courts should render a decision as to the 
true ownership, 


42 ... Let me call your attention to one phase of the schism which 
is most important, and that is as to the possession of churches and 
conventos. Executive officers have no function whatever to perform 
in respect to the determination of the question who owns private 
property. The questions of ownership of title, and even the right of 
possession, are questions to be decided by courts which are open to 
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all parties in interest for the purpose of settling just such questions. 
The only function of the Executive is to see to it that the peace is 
not disturbed by attempts on the part of one not in possession 
forcibly or by fraud to disturb another in the possession of property 
and to deprive him of it. Where, therefore, the priest of the Roman 
Catholic church shall be in possession representing his church, it is 
not your function to decide that the people of the town who, 
because they may have assisted in building the church, believe them- 
selves to be the owners of the church, may oust him and may let the 
priest of the Independent Filipino Catholic church into possession. 
Whatever you may think of merits of such a question, it is your duty 
to preserve the possession of the Roman Catholic priest by arresting 
any person who attempts forcibly to dispossess him or actually suc- 
ceeds in doing so and allow the priest having had peaceable posses- 
sion to resume it; but beyond this, you cannot go. Such rights as the 
people of a town may have either to ownership or possession of the 
church property must be asserted in the courts. They cannot assert 
such rights by force. On the other hand, should a priest in possession 
leave the Catholic communion and retaining possession of the church 
property allow it to be used for the service and ceremonies of the 
Filipino church, it is not for you to decide it by dispossessing him of 
the church, because the change which is effected is not effected by a 
disturbance of the peace, and the remedy for the wrong done, if it be 
- a wrong, can only be had in courts organized to decide such ques- 
tions. You must respect the person in peaceable possession and you 
must protect him against forcible dispossession, no matter how law- 
ful or equitable in your opinion are the claims to the property on the 
part of the attempted dispossessor. If he has a lawful right he can 
have it vindicated in court. He cannot be permitted to take the law 
into his own hands. To allow him to do so would be to produce riot 
and confusion throughout these Islands. The question is one of 
actual possession, not of constructive possession. Indeed the question 
as far as you and the presidentes are concerned is one really not of 
possession at all, but of the disturbance of the peace. 


Though theoretically providing a just solution, in practice the proclama- 
tion of Taft worked to the severe disadvantage of the Catholics, especially in the 
dioceses of Cebu and Jaro, where there was a great lack of Filipino priests to 
replace the friars. Bishops Hendrick and Rooker protested vehemently to Roose- 
velt against Taft’s solution and his failure to restrain the hostile municipalities. 
In a letter of 1904, Hendrick enumerated his major grievances against the Ame- 
rican government, 


43 You ask me what I want. I will reply briefly. First of all, I want 
the provisions of the Treaty of Paris to be carried out promptly by 
the Government in the sense in which they were written. I do not 
consider the executive order of Mr. Taft as a compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty, but on the contrary, it is a practical confiscation 
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of church property on the part of the municipalities, acting through 
the Insular Government. It is the duty of the United States to preserve 
these properties to the Catholic Church against all others. 


Secondly, I want all municipalities in the Philippines and offi- 
cials thereof to be instructed that their duty is to protect the Catholic 
Church in its property. 


Thirdly, I want protection for my own person in my travels 
through these Islands, and that officicials be held accountable for 
failure to afford it. Since three attempts have been made to murder 
Bishop Dougherty of Vigan, two to murder Bishop Rooker of Jaro, 
and I myself have been threatened with death at Misamis, Mindanao, 
by a mob, organized and formally approved by the municipality, 
I think it is time that the officials of the United States should awaken 
to their responsibility in the matter. 


Fourthly, I want protection in my official capacity as Bishop of 
the diocese so that I may move or direct the priest according to my 
judgment without any interference by any governmental official. 
Governor Lorena [Larena] of Dumaguete ordered the deportation 
of three priests whom I sent to the Island of Siguijor [Siquijor]. They 
were accordingly expelled by the police. 


Fifthly, I want for my people the right to profess and practice 
their religion without interference or intimidation, especially from 
Government officers: 


Finally, I want protection for people of every nationality, except 
those who are excluded by the laws of the United States, to live in 
these islands and pursue their vocations freely. 


Besides the violence denounced by Hendrick, which often operated to ter- 
rorize sacristans into giving up the keys to a barrio chapel to the Aglipayans or 
to persuade a justice of the peace to give a decision in their favor, the time and 
expenses needed for the bishops to pursue all these cases through the courts was 
absolutely prohibitive. Bishop Rooker alone had 400 cases in his diocese where 
Catholic property had been seized by the schismatics. Finally in July 1905 the 
Philippine Commission passed a law vesting original jurisdiction in all such cases 
in the Philippine Supreme Court. The following year, in the case of Barlin vs. 
Ramirez, the Supreme Court ruled against Ramirez (the only Catholic priest in 
Nueva Caceres to go over to the schism) and ordered the church in Lagonoy, 
Camarines Sur, to be returned to the Catholic Church. With this precedent, 
other cases were disposed of rapidly, and in the next two years the disputed 
buildings had been restored to the Catholic Church, a severe blow to the Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente. In 1908 the governor-general reported an end to the 
property question, 


44 The decision of the supreme court in the cases in regard to the 
ownership of church property has practically terminated these vexa- 
tious disputes. Pending the handing down of these decisions by the 
supreme court many churches were held by the municipalities or by 
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the representatives of the Aglipayan schism from the Roman Catholic 
Church. The supreme court has decided that these lands are the 
property of the church and not of the state, and that therefore the 
municipality must return the churches and other buildings and land 
to the Roman Catholic Church. In some instances advantage had been 
taken by the people who had the custody of the churches to return 
them in very impaired condition. 


In the town of Escalante, Occidental Negros, feeling in con- 
nection with the return of the church property arose to a degree 
that resulted in the murder of a Spanish priest who was there,® but 
prompt and careful work on the part of the constabulary and of the 
bureau of justice has resulted in the discovery and conviction of the 
instigators of the crime. 


Generally, however, the church has become possessed of its 
property throughout the islands with very little demonstration or 
evidence of disorder or dissatisfaction on the part of the people. 


The murder in Escalante, rather perfunctorily reported in this official 
document, was only one more atrocious instance of the persecution of those 
friars who acceded to the urgent requests of bishops and the often pathetic 
pleas of ordinary people deprived of the life of the Church because of the lack 
of Filipino priests, Only too often, however, anticlerical Filipino politicians, if 
they could not frustrate the desires of the people, resorted to harassment of 
various kinds, often with the tacit acquiescence of American officials, to dis- 
courage these sometimes heroic friars, Writing in 1907, Bishop Rooker gave 
his evaluation. 


45 ...Mystatement that native priests in large numbers and of first 
class quality are the one possibility of saving the situation stands; but 
. .. [would ask you not to join the fierce cry against the Friars [in the 
United States]. There were bad ones here. They all, the whole 
system, made many mistakes. But there are many considerations 
which explain a lot and relieve largely the Friars of the responsibility. 
On the other hand, they did enormous good. They made the country 
rich and prosperous and lifted it to a high grade of civilization. . . 


The Friars I still have working for me are the most devoted and 
hard working of men. They are putting up with the most awful priva- 
tions, indignities, and meeting the most awful difficulties cheerfully 
and without a murmur; and everywhere they go, after overcoming 
‘the persecution to which they are at first subject, religion once more 
springs into life and things begin to put on their old appearance. 


8 Father Victor Baltanas, O.A.R. 


Chapter 11 


ADJUSTING TO A NEW ORDER 


One may say that the true beginnings of the reorganization of the Church 
in the Philippines were due to Msgr. Guidi, a far more open-minded man than 
Chapelle, both in his dealings with the American government and with the Fili- 
pino clergy. Moreover, if Taft had not been able to obtain formally from the 
Holy See all that he had hoped for, it would appear that Guidi had instructions 
to reach an accommodation as far as possible in the matters under dispute with 
the American government, One of the most immediate issues was the question of 
friar lands. It was true that the accusations as to the lands having been illegi- 
timately usurped by the friar orders had already been proved to be mere calum- 
nies by the investigation earlier conducted by the Americans. It was also true, as 
has been pointed out earlier here, that the conditions of the tenants on the 
friar lands were generally much superior to those on the lay-owned haciendas. 
Nonetheless, it was a fact that the friar lands had become an issue disturbing the 
peace, and in most places it was impossible for the haciendas to collect rent. It 
was known that much of this was the work of agitators, but these agitators — 
well-to-do Filipinos, both inquilinos of the haciendas and others who were 
enemies of the friars — were precisely the class that the colonial government 
was attempting to conciliate. If one grants the premises of Taft, it was impera- 
tive that the friar haciendas be removed from the ownership of the religious 
orders. Some years earlier, however, most of the haciendas had been transferred 
to the ownership of new corporations in which the orders continued to be major- 
ity stockholders, but technically were no longer the owners. Though most of this 
chad been done during the latter years of the Spanish regime, out of fear that an 
anticlerica) government might confiscate the lands, the fact made more difficult 
the sale to which the Holy See and Guidi were committed. The course of the 
negotiations was summed up in 1904 by Taft. 


1 When we began the negotiations for fixing the price of the friars’ 
lands, the task seemed a hopeless one. Monsignor Guidi labored under 
the great disadvantage that, while he was anxious to bring about a 
sale, he could not control the owners of the land. The transfer to 
promoting corporations had apparently put the decision as to the 
price in hands of promoters — persons not so much interested in a 
solution of the problem as in the mere question of the amount of 
money which should be secured. For more than a year and a half, 
the negotiations were continued; evidence was taken as to the value 
of the lands, and finally by great good fortune we were able to reach 
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an agreement, and signed contracts for the purchase and sale of the 
lands the day before I set sail from Manila to return to Washington — 
on the 24 of December, 1903. 


The first offers on the part of the owners aggregated $12, 
500,000: our first offer was $6,000,000. Their second offer was $10, 
500,000: we raised our offer $1,500,000; and this price of $7,500,000 
was agreed to as a basis, on condition that there should be left out of 
the sale one hacienda already sold to a railroad company, compensa- 
tion for which in the price would reduce it to $7,200,000, A defi- 
ciency in area has now reduced the price to about $7,000,000. ... 
The question of the value of agricultural lands like these is, of course, 
a mere matter of opinion which can not be settled with certainty. 
My own view is that the price paid for the lands under present con- 
ditions is a good one and certainly fair to the vendors; but that if 
prosperity returns to the islands, and if the development follow, 
which we have a reasonable ground for supposing will follow, the 
government will be able to recoup itselí by the price at which it 
can sell the lands to the tenants, and thus discharge the debt which 
it has now contracted in order to pay the purchase price of the lands. 
The contract of purchase provided for a resurvey of the lands or 
rather a joint survey, and also that a good merchantable title should 
be furnished. 


With three of the four promoting companies we have reached 
a satisfactory conclusion, and the money will be paid within a few 
days. With the fourth — the company representing the Dominican 
lands -- there has been considerable dispute over the contract price 
and the title. I am glad to say that the last dispatch I had from 
Governor Wright indicates that the Spanish gentleman represent- 
ing the promoting company, after threatening to break off negotia- 
tions, has concluded to be reasonable, and that a settlement with the 
fourth company is near at hand. 


There is, we understand, some question as to the division of 
the money between the Religious Orders and the Church. The 
Vatican has intimated that a very considerable part of the money 
paid ought to be retained in the Philippines for the purpose of 
maintaining the Church; and of course all who are interested in 
the islands must be interested in having as large a fund as possible 
to assist in the restoration of the Church of the majority to a pros- 
perous condition. It would seem that the Church might very well 
say to the friars that much of the money which they had accumula- 
ted was earned through their administration of Church matters as 
parish priests, and that that money at least ought to be retained for 
general church purposes in the islands. However, this is a matter with 
which we, as representatives of the civil government, have nothing to 
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do, though in its solution we properly have a general interest, grow- 
ing out of our interest in everything which concerns the people of 
the islands; and the prosperity of all Christian churches among them 
certainly tends to their betterment. 


The sale of the friar lands (which did not affect certain other lands owned 
by the Church, particularly those of the archdiocese of Manila and of the Colegio 
de San Jose), put an end to one source of anti-Church agitation, and in this sense 
was a benefit to the Church. However, the interests of social justice were in no 
way served, nor were the high purposes professed by the American government 
of selling the land on easy terms to the small farmer, achieved. A modern scholar 
who has studied the results of the sale of the friar lands concludes who were the 
real beneficiaries. 


2 It seems, therefore, that apart from the Americans representing 
big interests, those who benefitted from the friar land settlement 
were the relatively affluent Filipinos. As far as our evidence goes, it 
was this group which was instrumental in bringing about the purchase 
of the friar estates. By the nature of things it was people of this class 
who came forward to make their feelings known to the new regime. 
Also, by design, the American regime reinforced this class in their 
position of influence and power. It was their reading of the situation 
that was therefore crucial in the determination of policy. Since they 
made it obvious that they were strongly anti-friar, to mollify them 
and to win them over to the new dispensation, the American ad- 
ministration had to work for the expulsion of the friars and the pur- 
chase of their estates. ... 


. .. As of 1910 the record shows that nearly half of the lands 
had been disposed of to big interests or to inquilino-type owners. If 
the trend continued, then at the time all the lands were disposed of 
[1930s], much, if not all, of them must have been held by this 
group. . . Things had indeed come full circle, except that now the 
landlords were lay Filipinos. 


The situation, after disposal of the lands, therefore, seemed a 
far cry from what was envisioned by those who planned and executed 
the purchase from the friars. Their ultimate aim had been the crea- 
tion of a relatively small, but significant, portion of the Filipino 
tenant population eventually owning the lands that they were tilling 
and renting from the friar orders. In a strict sense, the inquilino-type 
tenants who acquired their plots were partly a realization of that aim. 
The kasamas, however, did not seem to have come close to purchasing 
their lands and holding on to them permanently. 


Even more than the friar lands sale, the principal concern of Guidi was 
the internal reorganization of the Church in accord with the norms laid down 
in Quae mari Sinico, The main instrument of this internal reform and reorgani- 
zation was to be a provincial council of the entire Philippines. Shortly after its 
convocation in 1904, Guidi died of a heart attack, and the council was post- 
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poned. In 1905 Archbishop Ambrose Agius, O.S.B., arrived as new apostolic 
delegate, and in 1907 the First Provincial Council convened. The previous 
year, the first Filipino bishop in the history of the Church, Monsignor Jorge 
Barlin, had been appointed to the see of Nueva Caceres, to join the four Ameri- 
can bishops. By the time the council convened, however, Bishop Rooker of 
Jaro was dead. Closely modelling itself, by instructions of the Holy See, on the 
Latin American Council held in Rome in 1899, the Council attempted to bring 
the Philippine church into the universal regimen of the Church, putting aside 
the anomalous and anachronistic legislation of the Patronato Real. Nonetheless, 
at times its prescriptions had little to do with the real situation of the Philippine 
church. When it did deal with Philippine problems, however, as in the case of 
the Aglipayan schism, Protestantism, church and state, etc., its stance as a 
church beleaguered by its enemies was clear, The chapter on the role of the 
Pope in the Church dealt with the schism with brutal frankness, and even harsh- 
ness. One must remember, of course, the insults and physical violence to which 
Catholics had been subjected by Aglipayans during the previous five years. Such 
mutual antagonism was hardly to be abated over the next half-century before 
Vatican II. 


3... All of the faithful ought to proclaim their obedience to the 
Roman Pontiff in word and deed, and in their public and private 
manner of acting.... 


Hence it is perfectly clear what we should think of that new 
“Synagogue of the Antichrist,” which has recently come into being 
in these Islands under the title of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente. 
For it is well known to all that in these sad times a certain priest, 
commendable neither for his learning nor for the holiness of his life, 
with the instigation, advice, and assistance of some laymen belonging 
to the secret societies, began to provoke revolt and rebellion against 
the Roman Pontiff because, according to them, he was shamefully 
neglecting and trampling on the rights of the Filipino clergy. Indeed, 
many anti-Christs have arisen from among us . . . priests who had 
long been in rebellion and separated from us because of the dis- 
solution of the invisible bond of charity, but who, when the occasion 
arose, with the pretext oflove of country, made themselves known as 
rebels, leaving the Church and miserably breaking out into open de- 
fection. We know that the above-mentioned apostate became head of 
these unfortunate men, and almost in mockery, was adorned with 
the title of “Supreme Bishop” of some new national church. This 
wretched man, with extraordinary boldness, has tried, and is still 
trying, to tear apart or even destroy totally the holy union of all 
Catholics in Christ. For as a matter of fact, not only has he openly 
and contumaciousiy withdrawn from obedience to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, but in his irreligion dares to attack verbally and in writing his 
supreme authority over the whole Church and his infallible teach- 
ing office. What is even more impudent, after vain attacks on clerical 
celibacy and other solemn points of discipline, he has even dared to 
commit the horrible crime of mocking, ridiculing, and rejecting 
dogmas sacred to every Christian. And finally his madness has 
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reached such a point that though himself a simple priest, he has 
constituted himself as bishop over the pseudo-church, or rather 
synagogue, imposing his impious hands in a sacrilegious comedy 
on other apostate priests who have followed him in his crime and 
anointing their heads with oil, surely not holy, so that by being 
made into the appearance of a hierarchy, he might devastate the 
flock of Christ through the Islands the more fiercely. Then, with 
even greater absurdity, he does not hesitate to ask those whom he 
has vainly attempted to ordain bishops, that they should, by a new 
imposition of sacrilegious hands, in their turn bestow on their 
consecrator a true pontifical office. Finally, these tricksters have 
adorned with the priesthood, though without effect, a mob of men 
without either learning or piety, and without the slightest effort 
at selection. 


Now it is perfectly clear that all those men have fallen away 
from the truth. Hence this Provincial Council of Manila, gathered 
together in the Holy Spirit, condemns and rejects this Philippine 
Independent pseudo-Church, which is a true synagogue of Satan. 
It recognizes with sorrow that this Supreme Bishop, the pseudo- 
bishops, and those they call priests, who adhere to them, whether 
they had received true and valid ordination before the schism from 
genuine bishops or have obtained a false and pretended ordination 
from the pseudo-bishops of that sect, have suffered shipwreck of 
their faith. Hence it pronounces and declares them not merely 
schismatics, but apostates and heretics. ... 


More cautiously, but nonetheless definitively, the Council likewise con- 
demned the Katipunan, Though there is no doubt that the original Katipunan 
conceived by Bonifacio was anti-Catholic, the term had had a much larger 
meaning, and had in many ways become identified with the Revolution itself. 
After 1901 numerous small revolutionary organizations had appropriated the 
name, without having any direct continuity with Bonifacio’s organization. 
The Council therefore apparently intended to condemn all types of revolu- 
tionary movements. Thus the decree was indicative of the Church’s full ac- 
ceptance of the new regime as the only legitimate one. The revolutionary resis- 
tance to the alliance of Filipino elite and the colonial regime would henceforth 
be identified with the Aglipayans and various millenial or colorum sects. 


4 We have discussed at length the origin, constitution, and works 
of the society which in our region is called the Katipunan, and all are 
convinced that it should be counted among the clandestine sects 
[of Masonry ] condemned above. For the leaders and followers of this 
society have from the beginning conspired against the Church and 
the legitimate authorities, nor have they ceased to do so up to the 
present. That organization may also be discerned to be the source of 
all the rebellions and disorders which have disturbed the minds of 
citizens for several years now, and threaten ruin to both Church and 
State. But even if this were not so, no one in his right mind will hesi- 
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tate to include the Katipunan among the societies mentioned in the 
previous article; this of course is enough to cast it aside as evil, 
illicit, and destructive. 


Therefore this Provincial Synod of Manila, gathered together in 
the Spirit of the Lord, prohibits and forbids all Filipino Christians or 
Christians living in the Philippines, to give their names to such a 
society called the Katipunan, or to grant it in any way favor or help, 
even under the pretext of political independence. For although one 
may licitly seek political independence, and it is not forbidden to 
work for it by licit and legal means, in no way is it right that a 
Catholic use immoral and condemned means to obiain it, and much 
less use violence on anyone or devise plots. 


The most urgent need of the Church was the rebuilding of her institutional 
structure. With the massive departure of the Spanish religious and the general 
withdrawal from the parishes on the part of the few who remained, the lack of 
clergy had become acute. The obvious — except to the old Spanish bishops — 
major priority of the Church must be the building up of an adequate Filipino 
clergy. One of the major complaints of all the clerical agitation in the period 
1900-1903 had been the fact that most of the seminaries remained closed, Given 
the contempt for even the possibility of a Filipino clergy shown by the Spanish 
bishops in their meeting of 1900 with Archbishop Chapelle, it is not surprising 
that nothing was done until the arrival of Archbishop Guidi as apostolic delegate 
and the appointment of new bishops, Guidi had the Jesuits open a seminary in 
the old Escuela Normal, which they did in 1904 under the title of San Francisco- 
Javier, They were also ordered to take over the seminary of the diocese of Nueva 
Segovia in Vigan in 1905. Little by little the Paules managed to reopen their 
provincial seminaries in Cebu, Jaro, and Naga, and in 1913 took over the San 
Carlos Seminary in Manila once more, which in the interim had also been under 
the Jesuits. The Paules also administered the seminaries founded in the new 
dioceses of Calbayog and Lipa soon after. Though the seminaries were all open 
by 1905, most of them led a rather languid life, with few of their students 
actually studying for the priesthood. The proposal of the Council of Manila to 
institute one major seminary for the entire Philippines never came to fruition. 
The individual diocesan seminaries continued to labor on with small numbers 
of seminarians, for it took time to renew the concept of a priest such as was 
needed for the Church in a different kind of society, and the existing image of 
the priest was not such as to attract qualified young men. It would be the 
second quarter of the century before the prospects began to change for the 
better. Archbishop O’Doherty described the situation in 1926. 


5  ... The situation is not so bad as formerly. The real crisis has 
passed. In increasing numbers, the native clergy are entering the 
field. Twelve years ago there were but thirty students in the Manila 
seminary, while to-day there are one hundred and twenty, not count- 


1 Masonry had been condemned by name in the general law of the Church 
ever since the eighteenth century. Other societies, even though not Masonic, 
which similarly bound their members by oath not to reveal their secrets to any- 
one, were also prohibited to Catholics by church law. The Council is saying that 
even if the Katipunan were no longer revolutionary and anti-Catholic, it still fell 
under this prohibition of secret societies. 
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ing eighty others in the Jesuit Apostolic school. But it takes a long 
time to form a priest, and this year only one was ordained for the 
large archdiocese of Manila. What is needed are many young energetic 
American priests, who may get in contact with the students of the 
various high schools. The ideal of the priesthood must be raised in 
the hearts of the Filipino youth; their zeal must be aroused; they 
must be filled with a laudable pride for the faith of their ancestors. ... 


Though a few Filipinos had been admitted into the friar orders in the 
eighteenth century, the evolution of the dispute between friars and secular clergy 
in the nineteenth century into a nationalist struggle between Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos had brought a quick end to this. The two new orders which came to the 
Philippines in the second half of the nineteenth century — the Jesuits and the 
Paules — had generally escaped the animosity toward the friars, and both had 
admitted one or wo Filipinos (who did not persevere) to their novitiates in 
Spain near the end of the Spanish regime. By 1906, the Jesuits began to con- 
sider opening a novitiate in the Philippines. (So did the Paules, but the proposal 
was rejected by superiors in Spain). As the anonymous account of the discussions 
makes clear, in spite of the fact that the Jesuits were the first order to do so, 
and would remain the only one until the 1930s, they too were to some extent 
afflicted with race prejudices. Nor do some of the reasons given for actually 
opening a novitiate evidence a very profound theological understanding of the 
essential role of a native clergy in every local church. 


6 The idea of founding a novitiate in the Philippines began to be 
considered in the middle of 1906. The occasion for this was the great 
lack of priests, principally in Mindanao, a lack which the Province? 
could not remedy, nor would there seem to be any means by which 
any efficacious aid could be brought. 


. .. Six or eight seminarians [of San Javier] presented them- 
selves, asking to be admitted to the Society. Thought was given to 
the question and very soon there appeared reasons of much weight in 
favor of the novitiate, of which I will put down certain ones here. 
First, there would be a way to remedy in part the lack of personnel. 
Second, there would be Filipino personnel who would know Tagalog, 
Ilocano, Visayan and other dialects. For lack of these we have not 
been able to accept many ministries which have been offered to us 
by the towns, by the parish priests themselves, and by the bishops. 
Indeed we have not even been able to attend to the ministry of 
confessions in our church and the hospitals of Manila in adequate 
fashion. Third, we would draw near to the Filipinos; we would, so to 
speak, become one with them; almost we would make ourselves Fili- 
pinos at a time when they were looking with great suspicion at 
foreigners. Fourth, we would thus destroy the strongest argument of 
the Aglipayanos against us, which consists completely in saying that 
we are white, since in this way we would make ourselves like them. 


2 The Jesuit Province of Aragén, in Spain, of which the Philippine Mission 
formed a part at that time. 
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Fifth, we would put ourselves in a position to influence the course of 
religious affairs and even social and political affairs by means of our 
Filipino Fathers. Because if matters continue to proceed as they have 
in recent times, within a few years not even Filipino priests them- 
selves will want the direction or counsel of white priests. This would 
be a very great danger for the Church in the Philippines. 


With regard to the difficulty of inconstancy, fickleness, etc., 
etc., of the Filipinos, the following can be answered: (a) That just as 
there are among them those who are very constant and determined in 
what is evil, so there can also be in what is good. (b) Just as there are 
some who excel in law, medicine and so forth, so there can be in 
moral and dogmatic theology. (c) Since all admit that there are good 
and even exemplary secular priests without their having had any 
formation at all, much more could there be good religious if they 
were formed in our novitiate. (d) Finally, this seems to be the desire 
of the Church and of the Supreme Pontiff. 


This matter was discussed by our Fathers, and the older Fathers 
of Mindanao were asked by letter for their opinion. The younger 
priests and almost all those from Manila were in favor of the novitiate. 
Among the older men of Mindanao there were three or four opposed. 


During the provincial congregation of 1906 the idea was pro- 
posed to the superiors of the province and it seems that they accepted 
it, but in Rome the idea did not take shape. One or two years later, 
on the occasion of a certain lady having offered to found a novitiate, 
the project was proposed again and the reply was that we could go 
ahead. 


. . . During this period five or six novices have been sent to 
Gandia? who gave a very good account of themselves except one, the 
son of aSpaniard, who had come from the Ateneo, who was admitted 
in order that it might not be said that all have come from San Javier. 
This one left before the year was over. Another died in the novitiate 
with great edification to all for his virtue, fervor, and love for the 
Society, after a long sickness which was in some way extraordinary. 
The others are all continuing, giving complete satisfaction to superiors. 


Faced with an appalling lack of priests, and without immediate prospect 
of sufficient Filipino secular clergy, the new bishops anxiously sought religious 
priests from countries other than Spain. In the first decade those who began 
work in the Philippines were the Irish Redemptorists (C.SS.R.), the Dutch 
Mill Hill Missionaries (M.H.M.), the Belgian Scheut Missionaries (C.1.C.M.), the 
Dutch Sacred Heart Missionaries (M.S.C.), and the German Divine Word Fathers 
(S.V.D.). Only the Mill Hill Fathers (in Antique) and the Sacred Heart Fathers 
(who took over the parishes of Surigao from the Spanish Benedictines who had 
gone there in 1895) worked primarily in abandoned parishes of Christian pro- 


3The novitiate of the Spanish province of Aragón. 
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vinces. The SVD Fathers took up the missions to the Tinguians in Abra, and 
the CICM Fathers those among the non-Christians of the other provinces of 
northern Luzon, though they also took a few parishes in the archdiocese. Though 
the long-range results of this were to be admirable, numerous lowland parishes 
continued to be left unstaffed for many more years. All of these European reli- 
gious faced formidable obstacles on reaching the Philippines, particularly in the 
matter of language. Not only did they have to learn the vernacular of the region 
where they were to work, but likewise the Spanish still used by the clergy and 
many older people, and the official English being learned by the younger genera- 
tion. Years later Archbishop O’Doherty was to lament the failure of the American 
church to supply priests, who would have had many advantages in their favor. 
Not until 1921, when American Jesuits began to replace the Spanish, did any 
significant number of American priests come, 


7 The language question offered another drawback to the Catholic 
Church. Because of their ignorance of the English language, native 
priests were looked down upon by the rising generation: because of 
this they were debarred from public functions, and of course were 
unable to gain admittance into the sanctum of the public school. On 
the other hand, Protestant parsons were always welcome; they could 
instruct in the learned language; they also were acquainted with the 
requirements of the school courses, since they themselves were pro- 
ducts of the same educational system. All honor, then, to the minis- 
ter in the lecture hall, at the public civil celebrations, and in the 
classroom! 


Could this situation of affairs have been averted? Yes — by the 
coming of American priests in number proportionate to that of the 
American Protestant ministers. The propaganda of the latter was this: 
In America there is no such thing as the Catholic Church; so that if 
the Filipinos desire to imitate the policy of the United States in all 
that leads to success, they should adopt a religion like America's, 
that is, the Protestant religion, the only one to be found there. The 
Catholic religion is a relic of the Spanish dominion. If the Philippines 
wish to become a free republic, their Church should be free and in- 
dependent of Rome. Now to offset such a propaganda the only 
efficient agents would have been American priests, who could have 
gone into the class-room, mounted the public platform, lectured to 
the youth in dormitories, and, above all, could have taught them the 
old truths of the Catholic Faith in English. 


But what was actually the case? Religious Orders from almost 
all the countries of Europe answered the call for volunteers, entered 
the Islands, endeavoured as best they could to master English, and 
take up the work of revivifying a dying faith. And where were the 
priests from America? In 1921, before the American Jesuits, twenty 
strong, entered Manila, there were but two American priests in the 
whole archipelago. Others had been there before, it is true, but never 
more than a handful. This sorry condition existed, despite the fact 
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that upon America, more than upon any other country, rested the 
responsibility of helping the Catholic Faith in the Philippines. For 
when America had assumed control of the Islands, the former laborers 
of the vineyard had been forced to withdraw; and simultaneously 
Protestantism from our shores entered and played havoc with the 
faith of the rising generation. The American priests were the logical 
successors of the Spanish clergy, and they could have successfully 
combated the tide of insidious propaganda.... 


In addition to Bishop Jorge Barlin, named to the see of Nueva Caceres in 
1906, other Filipino bishops began to be named when new dioceses were created 
in 1910. Bishop Juan Gorordo, who had been made auxiliary to Hendrick, suc- 
ceeded the latter after his death in 1909. The other of Hendrick's recommendees, 
Monsignor Pablo Singzon, became bishop of the new diocese of Calbayog, created 
together with those of Lipa, Tuguegarao, Zamboanga, and the apostolic prefec- 
ture of Palawan. In spite of the death of Barlin in 1909, by 1917, after the trans- 
ferral to the United States of the last of the original American bishops, Arch- 
bishop Harty, four of the nine bishops were Filipinos. Bishop Barlin, in prepara- 
tion for his official visit to Rome in 1909, during which his death occurred, 
prepared a report for the Congregation of the Council on the state of his diocese, 
indicating some of his problems and his method of meeting them. As a matter 
of fact, Nueva Caceres certainly suffered less than other dioceses from most of 
the problems which afflicted the Philippine church. It was little affected by 
either Protestantism or Aglipayanism; it had the largest number of Filipino 
priests; and probably suffered less than others from antifriar feeling. 


8 There are no direct obstacles to my personal exercise of the 
episcopal office and full ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Indirectly, how- 
ever, there are many very serious obstacles. One such is the separation 
of Church and State, which certain municipal governments, due either 
to ignorance or impiety, on more than one occasion interpret as per- 
secution of the Church or contempt for its authority. Moreover, the 
freedom of worship, freedom of instruction and of thought, civil 
marriage, the secularization of cemeteries and other customs newly 
introduced, altogether contrary to the laws of the Church, are like- 
wise obstacles. I shall indicate some of the more serious problems 
which occur daily in these matters. 


Civil Marriage. Under the guise of separation of the Church 
from the State, not a few understand that it is no longer obligatory 
to fulfill the ecclesiastical laws. Therefore, abusing the simplicity of 
the people, they persuade them, or often even force them, when they 
wish to contract marriage, to contract only a civil marriage. The parish 
priests everywhere oppose this most serious evil with all their strength 
again and again, both in their preaching and in the confessional, 
demonstrating the invalidity of such a union, which has been called 
by the Supreme Pontiff Pius IX “legal concubinage” . . . By the grace 
of God many civil marriages have already been validated, and others 
are everyday. 
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Freedom of Instruction. Great harm is done by this to the chil- 
dren, since in the schools set up by the government all religious ins- 
truction is prohibited. The children attending these schools hear 
nothing good or true concerning the Catholic religion, but often 
much that is evil. To oppose an effective remedy to this evil, I have 
arranged to open parochial schools in all the parishes of the diocese, 
both for boys and for girls. Due to the diligence of the parish priests 
these schools are already flourishing with the help of God and have a 
large attendance of both boys and girls. ... 


Freedom of Worship. Because of this pernicious liberty, great 
harm has come to the Catholic Church in the Philippines. Protestan- 
tism and the Aglipayan schism have attempted to enter into the vine- 
yard of the Lord. But, by the mercy of God, they have not been able 
to sink deep roots in my diocese. ... 


Religious Instruction of the children. On Sundays the boys and 
girls come together for instruction in Christian doctrine according to 
the ordinations of our Most Holy Father, Pope Pius X, in his ency- 
clical of 15 April 1905. It is a very difficult task, it is true, for the 
parish priest to gather the children together for this explanation of 
Christian doctrine. For, on the one hand, the practice is new and the 
children do not easily submit to something new. On the other hand, 
their parents pay little attention to the religious instruction of their 
children. But with a prudent and persevering effort the difficulties 
are gradually being overcome, and we are obtaining the desired end. 
In the episcopal city itself I found to my great sorrow that parents 
had scarcely any interest in the religious instruction of their children. 
Therefore I have taken on myself the office of bringing together boys 
and girls into the bishop’s house every Sunday to explain to them the 
Christian doctrine, while the parish priest does the same in the cathe- 
dral with the adults, especially women. 


Conduct of Priests. Although, by the goodness and grace of God, 
there are in this diocese many good priests imbued with an ecclesias- 
tical spirit and outstanding virtue, still there are not lacking some who 
are weaker and who, either because of a sin against the vow of chas- 
tity or because of their gambling, need correction at times. Those who 
fail the first time I admonish in paternal fashion and have them make 
spiritual exercises in the seminary. If there is a question of avoiding a 
proximate occasion of sin, I transfer them to parishes at a great 
distance from this occasion. If they refuse to obey, or if after obey- 
ing they fall back into sin a second or third time, I suspend them 
completely from the office and benefice of parish priest. 


One aspect of the history of the Philippine church which has been badly 
neglected is the role of religious women. By the end of the Spanish regime, in 
addition to the contemplative nuns of Santa Clara, the Beaterio of Sta. Catalina 
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and the Beaterio de la Compañía — and somewhat later, the Recoleto - directed 
beaterio — began to be more active in education. They were joined by new 
European congregations, particularly the Daughters of Charity (1862), who took 
over the various hospitals of the Church and some of the older schools for 
women; as well as the Augustinian Sisters (1883), and the French Assumption 
Sisters (1892). With the change of regime, the new bishops looked for more 
Sisters to undertake the work of education and charity in their dioceses, while 
other congregations came to work with the missionary congregations of priests, 
such as the ICM Sisters (1910) with the CICMs and the Holy Spirit Sisters (1912) 
with the SVDs, Others who arrived in the first decade after the appointment of 
American bishops, to open schools, hospitals, and other works of charity were 
the Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres (1904), the Benedictine Sisters (1906), the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary (1912), and the Good Shepherd Sisters (1912). 
All of these, whether or not their original purpose was education, eventually 
opened schools, at least in Manila. These schools were to play an important part 
in preserving and strengthening the Faith in the circumstances of greatly increased 
access to, and stimulation of, education under the American regime, as well as 
providing generally high quality education. Without financial resources or govern- 
ment aid, of course, they, like the older men’s schools, were forced to charge 
tuition fees, which, however modest they might be, often limited access to 
Catholic education, and still left the immense majority of Filipino Catholics with 
only the public schools. The public schools of that period, unfortunately, 
whether by intention on the part of the Protestants or by defect on the part of 
the Catholics, became sources of religious indifference, if not of actual loss of 
faith. One of the early American Jesuits, writing in 1908, saw the public schools 
as instruments of the Protestants, but actually leading to indifferentism, 


9 . . . With ample financial resources at their command, [the 
Protestants] have sent out great numbers of missioners, male and 
female, who have been at work in the Islands for nearly ten years. 
They divided the Archipelago into districts, assigning a different 
sphere of activity to each of the sects so as to conceal from the 
Filipino their lack of unity, and to work with greater efficiency 
against Catholicism. They have mastered the native dialects. They 
publish the Bible in several of the native languages, and flood the 
Islands with Protestant tracts containing the vilest attacks upon the 
Catholic Church and the clergy. Leaflets of this kind are sent by 
mail not only to grown people, but also and especially to the chil- 
dren of the public (i.e., government) schools. Amongst the latter, 
are also distributed copies of the “marked” New Testament, in 
which the sources of Protestant arguments are underscored in red. 


These children, according to official reports, number more 
than three hundred thousand, and though they manifest great 
eagerness for religious teaching, they are with very few exceptions, 
without any religious instruction whatsoever. In fact, outside of 
the few large cities, practically no Catholic religious instruction has 
been given in the Islands for the past ten years; and in the large cities, 
only a small minority is reached. 


The great majority of the American teachers in the government 
schools are non-Catholics; and though they are forbidden to give any 
religious instruction either in the schools or outside, the esteem and 
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respect paid them in their official capacity cannot fail to react upon 
the religious sentiment of the children; and even in spite of the best 
intentions, religious questions (such as that of the “Reformation”) 
must come up in the teaching of history and they are necessarily 
explained as Protestants understand them. The Protestants themselves 
have looked forward to a “revolt from Rome” in consequence of the 
establishment of the system of Public Schools. 


Not satisfied with ordinary means of perverting the young, the 
missioners have established in various centers, “‘dormitories’’ or 
homes for boys and girls attending the public schools, seminaries for 
the young men and women, industrial schools and free medical dis- 
pensaries which cloak the proselyters in the guise of charity. 


The result of all this has been that whilst thesrising generation 
know nothing about their own faith, they are familiar with all the 
sophisms and trite objections which the Protestants are wont to 
urge against the Church. However, the numerous Protestant churches, 
schools, and hospitals, and the great number of converts which they 
claim, are the least pernicious result. Religious indifferentism and 
practical infidelity are spreading with appalling rapidity, and are sap- 
ping the life of the Church. 


In confirmation of this, Archbishop Harty told me personally 
that all of the pastors in his diocese are in accord in writing to him 
that almost all of the young people in their parishes are becoming 
estranged from the Church, and are absenting themselves from the 
Sunday Mass and neglecting the Sacraments. In the city of Manila, 
a city of churches, the attendance at Mass on Sundays (by actual 
count made by the order of the Archbishop) barely exceeds ten 
percent of the population. ... 


The Philippine Commission had realized that there would be opposition 
by Catholics to the establishment of a public school system without religious 
instruction. The Spanish Jesuits and others had argued before the Commission 
that since Filipinos were “all Catholic,” the Catholic religion should be taught 
in the public schools, just as it had been under the Spanish regime. Such a 
measure was, of course, constitutionally impossible for the Americans, what- 
ever may have been their personal opinions on the matter. Moreover, it remains 
doubtful whether the Filipino elite, still fearful of clerical influence in Philip- 
pine society, would have supported such a policy. In any case, whatever may 
have been the fact in 1900, by 1903 with one-fourth of the population belong- 
ing to the Iglesia Filipina Independiente, the Philippines could no longer truly 
be called a “Catholic country,” and only a religiously neutral public school 
system was possible in justice, even apart from the earlier constitutional question. 
Taft, anxious to conciliate Catholics to the public school system as far as pos- 
sible, proposed the so-called ‘‘Faribault plan,” which had been adopted in some 
places in the American diocese of his friend, Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, 
as an acceptable compromise for the Philippines. As adopted, the regulations of 
the Commission made the following provisions. 
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19 No teacher or other person shall teach or criticise the doctrines 
of any Church, religious sect, or denomination, or shail attempt to 
influence pupils for or against any Church or religious sect in any 
public school established under this Act. if any teacher shall inten- 
tionally violate this section, he or she shall, after due hearing, be 
dismissed from the public service: Provided, however, that it shall be 
lawful for the priest or minister of any Church established in the 
pueblo where a public school is situated, either in person or by a 
designated teacher of religion, to teach religion for one-half an hour 
three times a week in the school building to those public-school 
pupils whose parents or guardians desire it, and express their desire 
therefor in writing filed with the principal teacher of the school, to 
be forwarded to the division superintendent, who shall fix the hours 
and rooms for such teaching. But no public-school teacher shall either 
conduct exercises or teach religion, or act as a designated religious 
teacher in the school building under the foregoing authority, and no 
pupil shall be required by any public-school teacher to attend and 
receive the religious instruction herein permitted. Should the oppor- 
tunity thus given to teach religion be used by the priest, minister, or 
religious teacher for the purpose of arousing disloyalty to the United 
States, or discouraging the attendance of pupils at such public schools, 
or creating a disturbance of public order, or of interfering with the 
discipline of the school, the division superintendent, subject to the 
approval of the general superintendent of public instruction, may, 
after due investigation and hearing, forbid such offending priest, 
minister, or religious teacher. 


Unfortunately, theoretically sound though the plan may have been, in 
practice it was of little use to Catholics till some decades later. Besides the 
hostile Protestant and Masonic influence in the public school system, which 
so often nullified the legal provisions in practice, even up to recent times, the 
Catholic clergy, generally speaking, were not ready to take advantage of the 
provisions for religous instruction in the public schools. Nor had an active 
Catholic Action yet been brought into being, from which might have come 
lay people ready to provide the instruction. Both priests and parents had 
grown up in a system where the public school teacher provided religious in- 
struction, and when that system was rendered impossible, neither the parents, 
as Bishop Barlin had remarked in 1908, nor the clergy, as an American priest 
writing a decade later noted, were ready for the American-introduced system. 
The results were disastrous, 


11 The native priests are not able to cope with the many difficul- 
ties that confront them, .. . first, they know practically nothing 
about American methods of transacting business; they do not speak 
the English language; they are very poor, and their churches are in a 
wretched condition. Being poor, they are not able to build schools 
for their children or to pay for the teaching of them. Consequently, 
their children are turned over to the Public Schools by the thou- 
sands. 
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The Public Schools are to be found everywhere, well organized, 
with teachers of poor ability, for the most part, both those of the 
native class and those who come from the United States. In nearly 
every case, Protestants superintend and direct the destinies of the 
Schools and the pupils. It is forbidden to any teacher to mention 
religion, the Bible, or the name of God or Jesus Christ in these 
Schools. However, if a certain number of parents of the school chil- 
dren sign a petition, permission will be granted to the priest to come 
to the Public School and teach Religion for two periods a week, 
Since the native priests cannot teach in English (this being a re- 
quisite) few priests, very few, enter the Public Schools for the 
above purpose. The consequence is that these children are growing 
up real pagans. This is having alarming results amongst the High 
School students. The High School boys will NOT go to Confession, 
and say that “Oh, that is not necessary for men; Confession and 
Communion is for women and girls.” Hence, the ranks of the Masons 
and those of a newer Organization (local) — the Legionaries — are being 
filled with Catholic young men, very many of them graduates of our 
Seminary College and the Ateneo de Manila. They were not taught 
their catechism in a practical manner, and so many of our leading 
politicians are renegade Catholics and Masons. Not a few of them have 
their children in the Seminary College and Ateneo now. All of them, 
both young and old, have very little respect for their native priests, 
and the reason is that, as they say, their priests are not well educated, 
and do not speak English. 


Before the Americans came here, the native priests were raised 
up from the lower ranks (muchachos — very poor boys) and even 
after being raised to the priesthood were not permitted to preach, or 
teach catechism. Their whole duty consisted in burying the dead, and 
in performing Baptism, and [being] servants to the priests (Spanish). 
There are a number of these priests today, parish priests, old, inactive, 
[they ] do not visit their people, do not preach — do nothing but say 
Mass, and marry those who come to them, from whom a good size 
stipend is demanded. This stipend is their only support — from Matri- 
mony and Baptism. Hence, their children are left to the Protestant 
Schools, without religious instruction. The old pastors have com- 
plained of the manner in which they were educated and use this as 
an argument to defend their present inactivity, coupled with old age. 


In higher education, the Protestants were active, particularly in the Visayas, 
and their schools were at that time frankly proselytizing. Nonetheless, because 
they were generally better than average schools, and above all, were English- 
language schools, while many of the Catholic institutions long continued with 


4The seminary and college of Vigan, administered by the Jesuits until 
1925. 
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Spanish, they attracted many Catholics, with even more serious results for the 
faith of many students. The open attacks of these schools on Catholicism like- 
wise met vehement hostility from concerned Catholics, especially the clergy. 
The mutual antagonism apparent in the letter of an American Jesuit in the 
1920s was, if anything, probably less than the reality. 


12 A noticeable fact is that the Protestant forces make a special 
attack on those places where the priests are scarce or lacking in zeal. 
The Bishop of Jaro has strong Protestant organizations to contend 
with, notably Silliman Institute and the Tloilo Central School, two 
rich Protestant centers which are using diabolical means to rob the 
young Philippino [sic] of his Faith. If these people succeeded in 
making good Protestants of these boys the objection would be 
grave enough, but the result of all their labors so far has been to 
inculcate religious indifferentism. As these schools are endowed, 
they can offer to the poor boy, anxious to get an education, both 
tuition and board for a sum far less than ours. They state explicitly 
in their catalogues that there will be no attempt to win the boys 
over to Protestantism, but nevertheless there is daily chapel for all, 
bible classes of obligation, and in Silliman, which is situated in 
Dumaguete, Negros Oriental, the Catholic students are not allowed to 
attend Mass in the church which is only five minutes” walk from the 
college. Another diabolical scheme this college employs is to admit 
three classes of students, the first of which consists of those who 
enter to study for the ministry. Usually the tuition in this course is 
offered free, and the students have entire freedom and access to all 
parts of the college grounds and buildings. The second class consists 
of those who enter as Protestants, or who submit to Protestant bap- 
tism after their entrance. These enjoy privileges not so great as the 
first class, but still very attractive. The third class consists of the 
Catholic students whose privileges are few and far between, and 
whose Faith is the object of many underhand attacks... 


Protestant dormitories, dispensaries, where medicine is handed 
out free with the proviso that you come to their services next Sunday, 
agents at the Manila wharves during June, when the young men and 
women come to the city to begin their classes, the duty of said agents 
being to invite the young people for a ride and at the end urge them 
strongly to come and live in the Protestant dormitory, are only some 
of the means used by these energetic enemies of the Church. 


Another serious source of alienation from the Faith was the circumstances 
under which Filipino pensionados went to the United States for study. American 
authorities, under pressure from American Catholic complaints, did make 
efforts to place Filipino students in Catholic colleges, but in many cases it was 
impossible, inasmuch as many of the specializations for which pensionados were 
especially sent to the United States did not exist in the still modest American 
Catholic system of higher education, Many students found themselves in colleges 
which were almost totally non-Catholic, and at times even without the possi- 
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bility of attending Mass or the sacraments. At a time when the American Cath- 
olic Church suffered from great inadequacy in taking care of American Catholics 
in non-Catholic institutions, students coming from abroad, like the Filipino pen- 
sionados, received little or no attention from American Catholics. On the other 
hand, Protestant organizations like the Y.M.C.A. were active in offering the help 
the students looked for. But at a time when the Y.M.C.A. was likewise actively 
proselytizing, the results were much the same as attending Protestant colleges. 
One need not postulate the sinister motives that the Catholic priests who wrote 
about these matters took for granted, but whatever the motives, the results 
were much the same. 


13 ... Practically every Filipino student who enters the United 
States at present [1920] enters under the protection of the Y.M.C.A. 
Only a few weeks ago the liner Empress of Asia left Manila with 
forty-eight students aboard; every one of these students took with 
him a letter of recommendation to a secretary of some Y.M.C.A. 
branch in the States. 


This wholesale going over of Catholic students to the Y.M.C.A. 
— they are nearly all Catholics — is probably due to a remarkable 
appeal published last February in the name of the Filipino students 
of the University of California... . 


. We recommend that a letter be given to each young man leaving for 
America, addressed to the Americanization Secretary, Mr. Titsworth, of 
the San Francisco Y.M.C.A., 2220 Golden Gate Avenue, and that every 
young man be urged to go there as soon as he reaches San Francisco. . . 
The San Francisco Y.M.C.A. is planning to open a branch especially for 
Filipinos. .. 


. Be it remembered that this question is not merely a matter of 
saving individuals souls. When these students return to their native 
land, very many of them will hold positions of importance. They 
will be the legislators, the orators, the writers, in a word, the molders 
of public opinion in the Philippines of tomorrow. It may be said in 
sober truth that on these young students depends to a great extent 
the future of the Church in the Philippines. . . 


The major disadvantage the entire Catholic school system in the Philip- 
pines faced with regard to the government or Protestant schools was the in- 
ability to provide comparable instruction in the English language. Both govern- 
ment and Protestant schools had numerous American teachers, and both had 
adequate resources quickly to train their Filipino teachers in the new language. 
Catholic schools had neither. Hence, even though some priests, as mentioned by 
Bishop Barlin, did found parish schools, these could not long compete, even 
apart from the enormous financial problems, Many of the foreign priests of the 
missionary orders did maintain their schools, usually by means of financial aid 
from abroad, but for the greater number of parishes it was a losing battle on 
the primary level. In addition, among the Spanish religious there was an under- 
standable, but self-defeating, deep-seated resentment against English, which 
for a considerable period kept the older institutions of Catholic higher education 
and the seminaries from meeting the competition of the non-Catholic schools. 
The fact that Spanish was still used by the older generation of Filipinos, partic- 
ularly of the upper class, helped to blind the Spanish religious to the realities 
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of a rapidly changing society, The report on the teaching of English in the 
Ateneo de Manila written for the Jesuit Father General in Rome in 1908 by an 
American Jesuit who had taught there, is even more significant of the strength 
of the resistance to English among the Spanish religious when account is taken 
of the fact that the situation in the Ateneo was not the result of a lack of 
English-speaking professors. For besides a few American Jesuits, a number of 
the younger Spaniards had been educated in English in the United States. Nostal- 
gia for the past, and a persistent tendency to associate Spanish culture with 
“true Catholicism” were at work. 


14 Ateneo de Manila 


The great majority of the boys upon their entrance into the 
lower grades of the Ateneo have not even a most elementary know- 
ledge of Spanish, and the efforts of the teacher during the whole of 
the first year and part of the second are directed mainly to the teach- 
ing of the Spanish language (with the aid of interpreters), so that it 
may be used as a medium of instruction in the higher grades. 


English is taught as an accessory branch in all of the grades. 
Little importance is attached to it in the examinations, and the 
students know that it is not in favor with the authorities of the 
college. Students completing the collegiate course do not know the 
language well enough to fill the position of clerk in any of the govern- 
ment offices; and those completing the commercial course cannot 
obtain a position in any business house where a knowledge of English 
is required. Students entering our college from the government 
schools know more English when they begin our courses than when 
they complete them. 


Government School of Commerce 


In contrast with the commercial course of the Ateneo is that 
of the government School of Commerce, forming part of the system 
of public schools in the City of Manila. Here, to my personal know- 
ledge, several hundred boys and girls receive thorough instruction in 
all the branches necessary for business life, and become proficient in 
the use of the English language. The graduates of this school secure 
lucrative positions with the greatest ease; whereas those from the 
Ateneo find great difficulty in securing any occupation. It is clear 
that the leadership among the future business men of the Islands 
will not be held by our Alumni. ... 


Seminary of St. Xavier 


In the Seminary of St. Xavier, the central seminary of the 
Islands, almost the same conditions prevail as in the Ateneo. Spanish 
is the medium of instruction; English is an accessory, and is taught 
with about the same result as in the Ateneo. The Seminarians are 
forbidden (for the sake of better discipline) the use of any but the 
Spanish tongue in their recreation, and applicants for admission are 
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not as a rule accepted unless they be proficient in Spanish, no matter 
what their moral standing or intellectual attainments may be. 


All this is not in accord with the wishes of the Archbishop, 
for whom the seminary is conducted, and who expresses his opinion 
as plainly as his dependence upon our Spanish Fathers will allow. It 
is contrary, too, to the evident needs of the seminarians. They should 
be equipped to cope with the situation as they will find it at the time 
of their ordination to the priesthood and later. At that time the whole 
of the younger generation will know English, which even now is in 
more common use than Spanish. The young priests will meet with 
American methods of attack upon the Church, and might well be 
schooled in American methods of defense. 


The amount of secular learning imparted in the seminary is 
extremely limited, the methods of instruction inefficient, and the 
examinations are of the same futile character as those in the 
Ateneo.... 


That the Filipinos of their own choice prefer Spanish is a 
conclusion drawn chiefly from the large and increasing attendance 
at the Ateneo. But this flocking of students to our college may have 
been misinterpreted. . . 


The students who come to us are the children of zealous Catho- 
lic parents who love and revere the Jesuits, and are eager to give their 
children a religious education. Moreover, they are led to believe that 
the Ateneo offers superior opportunities for instruction in secular 
branches generally, and an adequate knowledge of English. If there is 
an increase in numbers in our college, there is a greater increase in 
the public schools, and we keep up a pretence of teaching English. 
This does not favor the theory of a national antagonism to the 
English language. On the contrary, many of the Alumni of our 
college, though they are devout Catholics, are sending their children 
to the government schools because they cannot receive elsewhere the 
English education which the present situation demands. Many com- 
plain that they are obliged to choose between a secular education 
without religion on the one hand, and on the other, a religious educa- 
tion without proper opportunities for worldly advancement. I may 
cite the case of Senor [ Gregorio] Araneta, the Attorney-General of 
the Islands, and a fervent Catholic. He himself, though somewhat 
advanced in life, has learned English with remarkable perfection. His 
daughter attends a Catholic school conducted entirely in English by 
the Sisters of the Assumption, and his son attends the Ateneo; but 
he finds it necessary to employ an American lay teacher to instruct 
him privately in the English language. Sr. Araneta is very out-spoken 
in his disapproval of the policy of the Jesuit Fathers in adhering to 
the Spanish tongue. 
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Such a nostalgia, combined with an increasingly romanticized image of the 
state of religion under the Spanish regime, was to become more pernicious rather 
than less in certain clerical circles, especially among the hierarchy, as years went 
on. In 1908, nonetheless, when the institutional reorganization of the Church 
was substantially completed after the years of chaos, Bishop Barlin, though 
regretting certain influences harmful to Catholic life, took an essentially optimis- 
tic view of Catholic life, at least in his diocese. Whether his optimistic views were 
due to his own character, or to the real conditions in his diocese, unlike others, 
is not certain — perhaps to both. Bishop Barlin's views were certainly excep- 
tional in this regard. 


15 The Moral Life of the People. 1f 1 were not afraid that 1 might 
be thought to treat this question more according to my feelings than 
rationally, I would say a great deal about the laudable behavior of 
this people. Certainly, after that bloody insurrection, the leaders of 
which, affiliated with the Masonic sect, displayed no fear of God, no 
respect for His ministers, no reverence for sacred things, no obedience 
to the laws of God and of the Church, but rather taught the people 
by word and deed to scorn and despise all of these; after the Filipino- 
American War, during which pernicious examples of irreligion and 
immorality were daily displayed before the eyes of the faithful; 
after the continued attacks, in the name of liberty, by Protestant 
ministers; after all the efforts of the followers of the Aglipayan 
schism — this people remains firm in its Catholic Faith. It loves the 
Christian religion, it preserves Christian morality, it is obedient to 
the laws of God and of the Church, it honors the bishop and the 
priests with reverence and submission, it frequents the churches, it 
observes the feasts of God and celebrates the veneration and honor 
paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints, it listens to the 
preaching of the Gospel, it receives the sacraments, prays for the 
dead, and leads a Christian life, often adomed with beautiful works 
of virtue and the exercise of solid piety. There are also failures; there 
are also sins; there are vices, of course. But not more, or worse here 
than elsewhere. These are the tares which the enemy has planted in 
God’s field; but, where possible, they are uprooted by the Lord’s 
servants, or at least measures are taken lest they choke the wheat. 
It is the nature of this people to follow with docility any suggestion. 
This is why it is very easy to abuse for evil ends the ignorance of this 
people, their simplicity and their eagerness for what is new; on the 
other hand, they can just as easily be brought back to the good. Often 
one word from the bishop or an admonition from the parish priest 
is enough to make the people realize and abhor their error. That is 
the principal task of the priests in the parishes — to continually watch 
lest the faithful in their ignorance and simplicity stray away from the 
Catholic Faith, seduced by the deceptions of evil men. And so, as I 
said above, the religious education of adults and children is the prime 
need of the people in these circumstances. On this task, with God’s 
help, the parish priests of this diocese will exert all their zeal, their 
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attention, and their efforts. In this way we hope in the Lord to 
strengthen the people's faith and improve their moral conduct from 
day to day. 


The second decade of the twentieth century, however, was to be charac- 
terized generally by a growing attitude of defensiveness on the part of an em- 
battled Church. As it became apparent that the new directions in Filipino society 
were not simply passing interventions of the colonial power, but that Filipino 
society itself was changing, this defensiveness grew apace. More and more, 
especially with the Harrison regime (1913-1921) and the passage of the Jones 
Law (1916), effective political power, except at the very highest levels, was in 
the hands of Filipinos. A new generation of Filipinos, often educated in the 
public schools, was increasingly determining the course of social and cultural 
life, but in directions quite different from what the Spanish-educated clergy 
envisaged. The gap between the Church and the emerging society is clearly 
present in a pastoral letter of Bishop Juan Gorordo of Cebu in 1916, Though 
many of the evils denounced by the bishop were real enough, what was most 
significant was his backward-looking stance, longing nostalgically for an imagined 
idyllic state of Catholicism under Spanish regime, which, of course, had never 
existed quite as pictured by the bishop. 


16 What is happening in our beloved country? Who are the teachers 
in charge of the education of our youth? Let us make a visit of ins- 
pection throughout the archipelago, and let us see and observe what 
happens. Outside of a few Catholic centers of learning all the others 
are neutral; they are directed by lay teachers, some of them without 
religion, and (though we would wish to be mistaken in this) we 
believe that the majority of them are affiliated to Protestantism. 
What can be hoped of educators of this kind? Just what is natural- 
ly happening, namely that our youth is being filled with the crassest 
errors against the Catholic religion, such as for example, that Luther 
was a great saint and illustrious martyr, and the Roman Pontiffs 
were well known executioners, and other stupidities of the same 
class, directed to making Catholicism odious and ridiculous. There 
are schools in which the numerous youth who attend them are 
obliged, or at least encouraged, to be re-baptized — that is, to become 
Protestants. And to our surprise such schools are warmly praised 
and efficaciously recommended even by those who could and should 
put limits to their excesses. As a result our youth go out of such 
schools with at least a prejudice against the Catholic religion. Many 
of them become Protestants, and the immense majority come to end 
up in unbelief or indifference. And so if we do not bring a prompt 
remedy to this situation, within a few years we will find ourselves 
with an atheist generation. ... 


I am a Catholic bishop, by the mercy of God and the grace of 
the Holy See, and nothing is more sad for my priestly soul than to 
see the loss of faith and the perversion of souls. . . My sorrow is in- 
creased when I consider the past glories of the Church. I have seen 
her once in the past illumined by the splendid sun of one single faith 
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and under the obedience of her legitimate shepherds, marching along 
joyfully on the path of true civilization and of all legitimate progress. 
Our country was then beautiful, without stain or defect. All who 
visited her were enamoured of her beauty, but now she presents a 
sight which is even repugnant, with that variety of beliefs and diversity 
of customs, with that multitude of publications of every kind, with 
those theatres, those moviehouses, those immoral dances, and a 
thousand other dens of perdition which are found spread throughout 
the Archipelago. How can I not be pained to see my motherland so 
deformed? 


In no area did the Church become more alienated from the evolution 
Filipino society was taking than in political life. When the first elections took 
place in 1907 for the Philippine Assembly, the Filipino clergy of Manila at- 
tempted to put up two “Catholic candidates.” Though it is true that the elec- 
torate could scarcely be said to represent the Filipino people as a whole (pro- 
perty qualifications limited it to 1.2% of the population), this anachronistic 
effort of the clergy to determine Catholic political choices was a resounding 
failure. Above all among the wealthy Filipino elite, who alone had the right 
to vote, the resentment at friar interference with political life was too fresh 
not to provoke a reaction. Neither “Catholic candidate” was elected. 


17 In the parish house of Quiapo, on 7 March 1907, the Reverend 
Parish Priests of Quiapo, Santa Cruz, Sampaloc, Pandacan, San Miguel, 
Paco, Malate, and Ermita, met under the presidency of the parish 
priest of Quiapo. . . [The latter] said that the time for the election of 
representatives for the Philippine Assembly is now drawing near, and 
as all know, it is very necessary that all Catholics unite under the 
direction of their parish priests and pastors, so that following the ins- 
tructions of the Roman Pontiff, they may be able to elect the largest 
possible number of Catholic Representatives to the Assembly. There- 
fore, with the permission of the Ecclesiastical Authority, he was in- 
viting to this meeting all the parish priests of Manila, for the purpose 
of arriving at agreements concerning the coming elections and the 
victory in them of Catholic candidates. 


The Reverend Parish Priest of Pandacan, Father Silvino Manalo, 
proposed that each of the parish priests in their respective parishes 
should invite the principal Catholics to a meeting and name a com- 
mittee from them to sound out the opinion of his parishioners, so as 
to know who would be the candidate of their choice. The meeting 
approved the motion of Father Manalo and voted for the creation of 
these committees. It also resolved, however, that in order to avoid any 
cause of division, efforts should be made to direct the opinion of the 
committees so that they may of their own will come to support the 
candidates designated by this meeting [of parish priests]. 


The truth was that if there was one sector of Philippine society which 
was dominated by anticlericalism, it was the wealthy ilustrado class. An expres- 
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sion of this anticlericalism, just as had been true in the latter part of the Spanish 
regime, was Masonry. Until 1916 the principal Filipino lodges remained affiliated 
with the Gran Oriente Espanol of Miguel Morayta, to which the Filipino Propa- 
gandists of the 1890s in Spain had been affiliated. However, the Grand Lodge 
of American Masonry was organized in the Philippines in 1912, and the younger 
generation of Filipino politicians, led by Manuel L. Quezon, were more attracted 
to the new American ties than the old Spanish ones. In 1917 the Grand Lodge of 
the Philippines was formed out of the fusion of the American lodge and the 
great majority of the Filipino Masons. Part of the agreement was that Americans 
and Filipinos should alternate in the position of Grand Master. The first Filipino 
to hold the position was Manuel Quezon, by then president of the Philippine 
Senate. Though in one sense the union of Filipino and American Masonry was a 
lesser evil to the Church, inasmuch as American Masonry rejected the anti-Chris- 
tian and atheistic character of Latin Masonry, it was for all that quite anti-Cath- 
olic. Moreover, the union of American and Filipino Masons was to give Masonry 
a stranglehold over Philippine politics for almost the next two decades. Practically 
every Filipino politician of standing, with the notable exception of Sergio 
Osmeña and a few others, would be Masons. Expressive of the attitude of at 
least many of them was the statement made by Quezon in 1917, shortly after 
he had come to power both in the Senate and in Masonry. 


18 With the American occupation, there came a separation of 
church and state, which has been one of the chief blessings follow- 
ing the driving out of the Spaniards. Foreign missionaries of Protes- 
tant denominations entered the country and were free to spread 
their broader outlook among the very people who had felt the op- 
pression of a state church.... 


Two forces are working among the Filipinos: Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Protestants teach a brotherhood of mankind, 
established by the Fatherhood of God, which points those who love 
one another to heaven. But the Catholics, in an effort to prevent 
their people from turning away through a broader grasp of religious 
freedom, teach that to associate with a non-Catholic is to suffer 
damnation. 


It is certain that universal brotherhood is a growing movement, 
but where does it end? The Protestants teach that Christian brother- 
hood leads to heaven. The Catholics, that brotherhood with those 
outside the church leads to hell. Thus the Catholic church in the 
Philippines is the sworn enemy of democracy. 


Though Masonry was mostly confined to the moneyed elite, other equally 
anti-Catholic organizations came into being, particularly as part of the growing 
labor movement. One such was the Legionarios del Trabajo, organized in 1924, 
An American priest described the character of the organization in a letter from 
Mindanao. 


19 There was lately begun in the Philippine Islands one of the most 
dangerous and audacious revolutionary movements which have oc- 
curred within 25 or 30 years. It goes by the poetic name of Legion- 
aries of Labour. Not that all are, by any means, labouring men; its 
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purpose is to dominate the working men. It began, or is chiefly active 
in Manila, organized openly by Filipino free masons. Lately, in the 
capital, on the occasion of the civil funeral of a working man, some 
4,000 paraded, donning their insignia as they entered the public 
cemetery. A few weeks ago was held in Cebu the first congress, as it 
was called. The presiding officials proclaimed openly that their object 
was to destroy fanaticism, namely, going to confession or com- 
munion, kissing a priest’s hands, and so on; such things were declared 
to be “unworthy of the dignity of any human being.” Immediately, 
the Legionaries were condemned by Bishop Gorordo of Cebu; and, 
directly after, a dying man who refused to renounce them was denied 
the Sacraments. These things were promptly published in Mindanao, 
where the priests have begun to refuse as god-parents the unrepentant 
Legionaries of Labor. Here, however, they protest that they are 
Catholics, and will not accept the program of the apostates; the 
movement seems to be halted. There seems to be little doubt that 
the Bishops have the remedy in their hands, by condemnation, and 
by the organization of the men all over the Islands. The Legionaries 
have already been guilty of violence and bloodshed, and have begun 
to say that it is time the people should rule, for hitherto they have 
been an oligarchy. 


By the mid-1920s, however, the situation was taking a turn for the better. 
Several factors were involved in this change. A new generation of Filipinos, who 
had been brought up under the American regime, had emerged. Though anti- 
clericalism was by no means dead, and would have a long life still, the old-style 
grievances and antifriar attitudes dating from the Revolution, seemed less im- 
portant to the younger generation, and whatever basis in fact they had had was 
by now no longer existing. Though some of the old obstacles to the Church were 
gone, so too had disappeared much of the reserve and hostility felt by many 
Filipinos toward the Americans in the early years after the Filipino-American 
War. More than two decades of education under American auspices, the removal 
of much of the nationalist resentment by the large-scale turnover of the govern- 
ment into the hands of Filipinos, economic progress — all had led to an increasing 
American social and cultural influence on Filipino society. American ways had 
come to stand for progress, democracy, and modernization, while the old Hispa- 
nic influences symbolized stagnation, repression, and the old-fashioned. A later 
generation would evaluate more critically the worth of the American influence, 
but in the 1920s, particularly in the more dynamic sectors of society, for better 
or worse American influence was strong and increasing. In this environment the 
continuing Hispanic character of the Church was a serious disadvantage. Apart 
from isolated individuals, no American religious orders of priests nor any signi- 
ficant number of diocesan priests had yet come to the Philippines. In 1921, 
American Jesuits began to arrive in Manila in considerable numbers to take over 
from the Spanish Jesuits. Though the occasion had been British unwillingness 
to allow Irish-American Jesuits into India after the expulsion of the German 
Jesuits as a result of World War I, the diversion of the Americans to the Philip- 
pines and the Spanish Jesuits of the Philippines to India answered a need. It 
was particularly important because the Jesuits were at that time by far the 
largest religious order in the Philippines, and were, moreover, the only order 
with Filipino members. One of the early American arrivals wrote back to the 
United States a few years later concerning the need and desire for American 
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priests and religious. As a promotion letter, directed to attracting others to join 
the Philippine mission, one can perhaps find some exaggerated enthusiasm, 
but the presence of American priests did have a symbolic value perhaps even 
greater than their substantive contribution — in an age of rather uncritical evalua- 
tion of all things American, it provided evidence that the Church belonged 
not only to the past but to the present and future. 


20 ... When America took upon herself the responsibility of the 
civil government of the Islands, the responsibility of assisting the 
Church in the Islands devolved on that portion of the American 
people who alone were qualified for the task, and to whom the Holy 
See looked for help. What has been America’s answer? 


Since the Treaty of Paris, by which the Islands were formally 
handed over to the United States, a handful of American secular 
priests and a few bishops have come to the Philippines. Besides, our 
Province sent Fr. McDonough, Fr. Thomkins, Fr. Lynch, Fr. Finegan, 
Fr. Daley and Fr. Becker as an advance-guard, and, in 1920 and 1921, 
the organizers of the American Faculties at the Ateneo de Manila and 
Vigan. Then, too, in recent years, a small number of Techny Fathers 
[S.V.D.] and [Holy Spirit ] Sisters, a little band of Christian Brothers, 
and two Communities of Good Shepherd Sisters have swelled the 
ranks, Of the secular clergy, I find that only two priests and two bi- 
shops remain to represent the American Catholics. ... 


How, then, can American Catholics help to keep the Faith from 
dying? Hundreds of Catholic teachers are needed in the public 
schools, to off-set the insidious work of Protestant teachers and 
associations. Hundreds of nuns are needed to emulate the Good 
Shepherd School-Sisters who are toiling faithfully at Lipa, Batangas, 
and the highly-praised Belgian Sister, who directs a corps of lay- 
teachers in the Malate Catholic School, Manila. But, above all, the 
Philippines need Priests! ... 


What the Philippines need is a clergy filled with the spirit of the 
priests back home in America: Apostles who have solved the problem 
of Masonic and Protestant onslaughts on the Church; yes, Americans 
who know how to meet the American sects on their own ground, and 
who will show the native clergy how to solve the American problem 
transplanted to this land with the coming of the American regime. 
Remember, before 1898, no Protestant sect was allowed to set upa 
church in this colony of Catholic Spain. So we understand how last 
year the Methodists could celebrate only the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of “freedom and the open Bible.” With the American Occupation the 
flood-gates were thrown open to Protestantism, and the torrent of 
sectarian influx is ever increasing. There is hardly a boat from the 
States that does not bring its quota of “missionaries.” Now, it is a 
Bishop, come to replace the retiring prelate; now a minister and his 
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family; now a representative of some sect or other, bent on making a 
survey of the Islands for Protestant exploitation. Pardon the force 
of this last phrase, but we must state the truth. The Y.M.C.A. with 
its inviting dormitories, reading-rooms, etc., of course is strongly 
rooted over here, especially in Manila. Protestant chapels seem almost 
to out-number the mouldering remains of the Church erected by the 


untiring efforts of the Spanish Apostles of the last three centuries. 


Who, then are the champions of the Church in the Philippines at 
the present time? A fair remnant of the Spanish orders are still 
maintaining some schools and parishes. The varied beauty of the 
Church is seen here in the various types of laborers in the Vineyard: 
Belgian priests and nuns, Dutch Fathers of the Sacred Heart, Techny 
priests and nuns, the American contingent mentioned above, and the 
long-established Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, Spanish Bene- 
dictines, our own Spanish Jesuits, Sisters of Charity, Assumption 
Sisters, the native Beaterio Nuns, and also the more recently estab- 
lished Carmelite Convent. This is an array of which very few coun- 
tries can boast. Still, the sum-total is not large enough to meet the 
needs of the Church in the Philippines. It would be false to suppose 
that any one of these branches of the Church’s militia is very nume- 
rous. They are doing what they can to keep the Philippines Catholic. 


Alas! how poorly is America represented in this list of the allied 
forces! Yet the American Catholic missionary possesses many advan- 
tages that the co-workers of other nationalities do not enjoy. He 
comes to a land over which flies his own Stars and Stripes; he comes 
to a people that “rave” over everything American; he comes with a 
knowledge of the tactics of the enemies of the Church; he comes to 
fulfil a sacred obligation which rests on American Catholics, and 
with the conviction that the outstretched arms of the Master are 
appealing to him to save this land consecrated years ago to His 
Sacred Heart! 


Do the native priests welcome the American priests? They hardly 
know this type of laborer. Those who have associated with the Fili- 
pino priest know that he cannot do enough to show his affection for 
his American co-worker. I myself have met with scores of Filipino 
priests and seminarians, and I know that what I say is true. They 
treated me like a brother in the flesh. .. . 


Again, down in one of the southern islands, one of our American 
Jesuits was looking on at a Church procession. The people spied this 
curiosity: a padre who was a real live American! Was it possible? An 
American who was not a Protestant? This — an American padre! 
They gathered around him, almost broke up the procession, so 
surprised were they. ... 
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The very factors which made necessary new blood and new methods in 
the Catholic Church affected even more the Iglesia Filipina Independiente, 
where tradition, though of a somewhat different kind, was even more dominant, 
A number of additional factors accounted for the rapid, even precipitous, dec- 
line of the IFI after its initial success. One was the Barlin-Ramirez decision, 
restoring church buildings to the Catholic Church. Just as much of the early 
success of the Aglipayans had been among simple people who had little concept 
of the issues, but who continued to worship where their ancestors had when the 
priest'became Aglipayan or the Aglipayans seized churches or chapels, so many 
of these same people once more returned to the Catholic fold when the churches 
were restored. Secondly, with the lapse of time the antifriar issues disappeared, 
and the nationalist issue became less compelling in church matters. Finally, 
the lack of proper qualifications in the hastily ordained Aglipayan clergy and 
the increasing departure of the IFI from Christian orthodoxy turned others 
away. In these circumstances, when Catholic priests appeared in long-abandoned 
areas, mass returns to Catholicism often took place, even if the priest were a 
foreigner. One such area was northern Mindanao, particularly the province of 
Misamis, which had been one of the most heavily Aglipayanized provinces out- 
side of Ilocos at the time of the schism, partly due to the departure of the Reco- 
letos, who were the sole parish priests, and the inability of the Jesuits to supply 
more than rare visits to the abandoned towns, partly to an anti-Catholic governor. 
By the 1920s large scale returns to the Catholic Church took place on the oc- 
casion of the visit of Bishop Clos of Zamboanga (which diocese included the 
entire island of Mindanao) for confirmation. Of course such returns remained 
precarious until permanent parish priests came to the towns in the 1930s with 
the coming of American Jesuits and Columbans. Similar phenomena took place 
elsewhere when Catholic priests returned to towns abandoned since the Revo- 
lution, The decline of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente would continue steadily 
up to the present, with the absolute number remaining steady or declining a 
little from the estimated figure of 1903, while the total population of the Philip- 
pines increased six times over 1903. (If one were to accept the early exaggerated 
estimates given by Aglipayan and some Protestant writers, the decline would 
have been even more precipitous. See Appendix B). 


21 A strenuous visitation of three continuous months on the north 
coast of Mindanao is a good proof of the apostolic zeal and self- 
sacrificing endurance of Bishop Clos. There must have been many a 
hardship, many a trial, and at times the heartache caused by apostasy 
from the faith, and occasional actual opposition. The question of 
food and rest also had to be taken into account. But the result was 
extraordinary in spiritual good. 


Some years ago much of this region was rankly Aglipayan. Now 
comes the wonder of the disappearance of this plague. Still the 
Bishop’s heart must have felt keen regret for so many souls gone 
beyond the veil unreconciled, and for so many Catholics dead with- 
out priestly ministration. 


The good Brother Novellas, S.J., companion and secretary of 
the Bishop, also the narrator of the events, thus sums up a part of 
the really extraordinary story. “We have been three months away 
from Zamboanga,” he writes, “and have visted 30 towns, or large 
villages. There have been more than 10,000 confirmations (these 
were, in great part, of infants). I cannot give the exact number of 
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Aglipayan converts; for the names have been sent to ligan, but, I 
assure you the number was large wherever we went. 


On June 19th, we left Oroquieta for the barrio (or large village) 
of St. Vincent, once entirely Aglipayan. Many came to be rebaptized. 
The church had been taken by the Schismatics; but the people hope 
to hear Mass in it soon, for all the lost sheep are returning. On the 
20th we started for Aloran, a town in which only a few Catholics had 
remained faithful. We reached there about noon and went to visit the 
church. Just then a dead body was being carried in and the Bishop 
was asked to sing the Libera, which he did gladly. Next morning the 
Blessed Sacrament was enthroned; and in the evening we had the Te 
Deum. There was another Libera for the dead, and the baptism of a 
great many Aglipayans. 1 met on the porch of the church a man who 
asked me if I knew him. When I told him I remembered him (for he 
had lost his son), he began to cry, and after a little while he said he 
wished to confess to the Bishop, for he lived at a distance. He had 
separated from the Catholics because of some dispute, and now 
feared to die without the Sacraments. He confessed, went to Holy 
Communion, heard the two Masses and as he bade us good-bye 
pressed some money in our hands. 


“In the evening arrived Father Font to bring the Bishop to 
Jimenes; and Father Gil went back to celebrate the patronal 
feast of St. John. The church was filled to the doors, while in the 
Aglipayan assembly there were not more than 25 persons. 


“In Jimenes we had not so many conversions of Schismatics, 
although there is no such hatred as there was two years ago, when 
they threw stones at the door of the church. Now they salute the 
Bishop everywhere; while the Catholics, unopposed, gather in full 
force. We came to Oroquieta by sea, and returned to Mansabay, to 
celebrate the patronal feast of St. Peter on the 29th. Heavy rains 
caused the solemnity to be put off for one day. There was a High 
Mass, however, and a sermon by Father Gil on the ““Bark of Peter.” 
A more solemn Mass followed on the 30th; and Father Gil told the 
great crowd more about the Ship of Peter. On that day the Apostle 
brought many for Baptism and Confirmation.” 


One major factor leading to the modernization and revitalization of 
Catholicism was the growth of Catholic education. By the 1920s both the 
new schools, founded by the religious orders who had come in the first decade 
of this century, were reaching creditable, even high, standards of excellence, 
and the older schools were modernizing. In 1925, the Monroe Commission, 
appointed by the government to study the educational system and make recom- 
mendations for its improvement, was severely critical of commercial private edu- 
cation. In contrast, despite its statist philosophy that education should be con- 
trolled by the government, it had generally laudatory comments on Catholic 
(and Protestant) church-sponsored education. Though the Commission did not 
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interest itself in the matter, of course, even more important for the Church was 
the fact that increasingly students would graduate from these Catholic schools 
with a knowledge of their Faith commensurate with the secular education they 
had received, and would be ready to participate more actively in the life of the 
Church. 


22 There are very few mission institutions conducting courses of 
college grade. The Central Philippine College at Iloilo is doing good 
work with inadequate resources. The most influential Protestant ins- 
titution of higher learning is Silliman Institute at Dumaguete on 
Negros Island. In location, acreage, buildings, equipment, and sani- 
tary arrangement, this institution is a most attractive contrast to the 
private universities described above. Its library of 8,000 volumes 
administered by a trained librarian has been most wisely selected. Its 
finest building is devoted to the teaching of the sciences. It has one 
of the ablest staffs of teachers in the Islands. The recitations heard by 
the Commission’s representative were most ably conducted and the 
spirit that pervaded the place was one of the finest he experienced 
anywhere. Moreover, throughout the Islands the Commission heard 
only words of praise for the graduates of Silliman Institute, particu- 
larly of those who entered the public schools as teachers. The Com- 
mission expresses the hope that the supporters of Silliman may see 
their wav clear to give the funds necessary to enable it to expand its 
work and increase its usefulness to the people of the Southern Islands 
of the Archipelago. 


Elementary Schools. -— Under the Spanish regime, practically all 
education in the Philippines was conducted under the auspices of the 
Catholic church and a considerable part of it still is. As in the case 
of the Protestant mission schools, the Catholic schools have no com- 
mercial taint attached to them and hence few of the unpleasant 
physical features that characterize the private schools are present. 
Many of them are held in convents and monasteries and pleasant 
surroundings and the Commission recommends that, wherever 
possible, that practice be extended to other such institutions. In 
most of the elementary schools visited by the Commission the 
children appeared happy and interested and the work of good 
character. In some, however, the textbooks were very antiquated and 
the methods of teaching quite formal. These schools were usually in 
the provinces, where they are still sometimes under the control of 
Spanish-speaking religious. Moreover, in many of these schools there 
is an undue proportion of time devoted to “accomplishments” like 
drawing, music, and embroidery which make a good showing to the 
visitor but often distract attention from the fundamental subjects of 
the school. 


Secondary Education. — The secondary schools under the 
control of the Church are nearly always upon a much higher plane 
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than the primary schools. In some there are still lacking adequate 
equipment for the teaching of the sciences and sufficient library 
facilities for modern methods in the teaching of the humanities. On 
the other hand, some of these schoois rise to the highest standards 
of successful operation. De La Salle College, administered by the 
Christian Brothers in Manila, has, without exception, the finest 
plant for a school in the entire Archipelago. The building, dormi- 
tories, classrooms, laboratories, refectories, and sanitary arrangements 
are all that can be desired and ought to serve as a model for other 
schools in the Islands. Moreover, the recitations heard by the repre- 
sentative of the Commission were excellent and the progressive 
spirit evidenced by the fine group of Brothers in charge make quite 
certain a fine future for the institution. Similar commendatory 
statements can be made of some of the girls? schools like Santa 
Escolastica College, with which the representative of the Com- 
mission was much impressed. 


Higher Education. — Higher education under Catholic control is 
administered by two institutions, the Ateneo de Manila and the 
University of Santo Tomas. 


Four years ago, the Ateneo, which was founded in 1859, was 
put in charge of American Jesuits, and in that short space of time, 
the College has been transformed into one of the most successful 
institutions visited by the Commission. It is admirably equipped for 
its work in every respect. It has one of the finest working libraries in 
the Islands, which is admirably administered. Its laboratories and 
apparatus are so modern and adequate as to make the visiting educa- 
tor rejoice to see them. All the teachers are Americans, all the ins- 
truction is in English, and the representative of the Commission 
listened to some of the best conducted recitations that he heard in 
the Archipelago. A remarkable spirit of alertness pervaded the insti- 
tution. What has been said of Silliman Institute should be repeated 
for the Ateneo de Manila, viz: that it ought to receive all the support 
necessary to maintain and expand its work. 


The University of Santo Tomas is the oldest university under the 
American flag, having been established in 1600 [sic]. It has been all 
these years under Spanish administration and it is yet, though two 
years ago English was made the language of instruction. However, 
except for the few Americans on the faculty, the English employed 
leaves much to be desired. The working library and most of the equip- 
ment are old and inadequate. The methods of teaching are of the 
formal type which prevailed everywhere not so long since. The results 
of instruction are given in the tables of the bar, medical, dental, and 
pharmacy examinations in the following chapter of this report and 
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need no comment, The University is at present engaged in the erection 
of a splendid group of buildings on the outskirts of Manila? in the 
midst of an adequate campus. The representative of the Commission 
visited the partially erected buildings, and inspected the model and 
plans. When this plant is finished, and it is expected that it will be 
finished in another year, Santo Tomas will unquestionably have the 
finest buildings, apparatus, and equipment in the entire Archipelago 
and equal to any university of its size in the United States. If the Uni- 
versity becomes staffed with equally modern teachers, its future is 
assured. The Commission hopes that Santo Tomas will realize its pos- 
sibilities, not only for its own sake, but also in order that a strong 
private institution may compete with the University of the Philippines 
in advancing the intellectual and professional welfare of the Islands. 


The Catholic Church has an unusual opportunity to render a 
great service to the people of the Philippine Islands. It is quite evident 
that for many years to come the public schools will be unable to 
accommodate all the children who seek an education. The Church has, 
in many places visited by the Commission, the necessary plant in the 
form of convents and monasteries in part of which schools can be 
installed. It has a devoted body of nuns and fathers who with ins- 
truction might become efficient teachers. The money saved thereby 
in salaries might be used for modern equipment and apparatus. By 
providing such school facilities, the Church can save thousands of 
young people the disappointment that follows education in so many 
of the commercialized private schools. 


Another manifestation of the new life that had been brought into the 
Church by the twentieth century religious congregations was the beginning of Fili- 
pino vocations to religious life in these congregations, Because of the historical 
obstacles which the older orders still suffered from, apart from the Jesuits there 
seem to have been only one or other Filipino candidate for the male religious 
orders before the 1930s. The first of the modern congregations to have any subs- 
tantial number of Filipinos was the Society of the Divine Word (SVD), which 
soon attracted young men and admitted its first Filipino in 1928. When others 
began to apply, the question of a general policy was raised by the Regional 
Council of the congregation in 1930, in which some proposed a more extensive 
period of trial before admitting Filipino candidates, and further planned to have 
them trained in Latin America. The SVD professors of the Vigan seminary reacted 
strongly against what seemed to them to be an unwise and unjustified policy, 
giving the appearance of merely tolerating rather than enthusiastically welcoming 
native vocations. As a matter of fact, their recommendations were unanimously 
accepted, and a few years later, the SVDs opened Christ the King Seminary for 
their Filipino candidates. Very soon there was a steady flow of Filipino vocations, 
which was eventually to make the SVD the congregation of men with the largest 
number of Filipino members. 


5 The present site of the University on España street in Sampaloc was then 
in the outskirts of Manila, where it was intended to move from Intramuros. 
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23 Weare of one opinion... that our Filipino candidates belong to 
North America [ for training ]. 


The Philippines are and remain American territory. It is America 
and English that count. This will be all the more the case after ten 
years when our candidates, if God wills, are up for ordination. 
Then it will be still more strange how they could have been educated 
in Spanish. And would this not be a breakaway from all our prin- 
ciples? We think that we are leading in the seminaries by having 
given English the first place. Now we want to act differently with 
our own candidates. We should not forget the example of other 
religious congregations. Do not the Jesuits, masters in adaptation, 
send their. candidates to the USA? Do they less care for a good 
religious spirit? The old Spanish Augustinians had recently a Filipino 
neopresbyter, and he came from the USA. Should we be the only 
ones who march backward, we who in our seminaries stand for 
another practice! Our Society is working in provinces where English 
is far ahead of Spanish. If we intend to work more in Manila, it will 
be schoolwork; in any case we need people who have received their 
training in the States. ... 


We are forced to make a rather unpleasant remark. Looking on 
everything, we cannot get rid of the impression that the Regional 
Council takes still a rather strange and strong wait-and-see attitude 
towards the problem of native members for our Society. They look 
at it almost as something to be warded off with all possible means 
rather than to be encouraged at this time. The proposed methods are 
certainly so that they contribute in their way to stifle the nascent 
work in its beginnings. There are other very good candidates who 
have repeatedly asked to be admitted into our Society. Are they and 
other future candidates not to be deterred if we go such ways?... 


We would consider it as an act of temerity to discuss here fur- 
ther the only one possible standpoint of the Catholic Church with 
regard to a native religious clergy. If our present Holy Father demands 
this so energetically for the pagan missions proper, what would he say 
about a country which has been Catholic for three hundred years? 
We know also what our Father General thinks about this question. 


With all modesty we think that we who have worked now for 
four years in this seminary as educators, confessors and teachers are 
in a better position to know the fitness of Filipino boys for the reli- 
gious life than some others in our Region who never had such a long 
and close contact with the best boys who are very well trained in their 


6 In 1930 practically all other seminaries were conducted primarily in 
Spanish (and Latin) by Spanish religious. 
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religion. It is true that there must be care and testing in the period of 
preparation. In addition, it seems to us most essential that these 
young men are given after their ordination places where they can 
work for several years under the supervision and guidance of other 
fathers. Then they will work very well after the demanded ascetical 
and scientific training. This is what the Jesuits are doing. Let us 
remember that the Fathers in Argentina, soon after the foundation 
of our Mission House in Villa Calzada said: ““Why did we not do this 
much earlier!” We believe that also here it is high time to start, that 
this is the will of Divine Providence, which we should not push 
aside. 


One sign of the growing vigor of the Philippine church and the role which 
the educated laity had begun to take in it was the first national congress of Cath- 
olic Action held in Manila in 1925, The conclusions of the congress reveal a 
church in transition, On the one hand there is a new realization of the respon- 
sibility of the laity in the Church, and the necessity of real Catholicism showing 
itself in social action for the poor and oppressed of society. On the other hand, 
many of the old attitudes remain, perhaps without their contradiction to the 
new view of the Church being perceived — conservatism, excessive preoccupation 
with trivial and old-fashioned points of “morality”? (dances, separation of boys 
and girls in schools), and authoritarian and clericalist attitudes and norms. 
Nonetheless, it was an important step forward. 


24 
E “Le 


2. Catholic action is not simply or exclusively religious but 
principally social action, 


3. The federation of Catholic associations therefore should 
not include those of purely pious character but rather those which 
have social activity... . 


IT, 


III. 1. In raising funds for charity we must faithfully obey the 
norms of the Holy See, particularly those which condemn the so- 
called bailes de caridad. 


2. Since the exercise of charity is a work proper to the 
Catholic Church, i.e., springs from its divine institution, it should 
exercise it by itself rather than entrust it to organizations indepen- 
dent of its own authority. ... 


5. There should be efficacious help to those Catholics who 
by reason of their faith are threatened with losing their employment 
or with other grave evils. 


IV. 1. The workers’ association which is organized must be 
frankly Catholic. 


2. For the effectivity of this workers’ organization whose 
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constitution is proposed, a list of all the Catholic workers in the 
Islands should be formed under the direction of a person indicated 
by his excellency the bishop of the respective diocese. This list should 
be sent to the center which the prelates will designate. 


3. Those who are more instructed among Catholic workers 
should consititute in their localities, where there is a sufficient num- 
ber of them, a group which will be directed by a priest to become as 
much as possible good worker propangandists. Each group will be 
composed of the number which its director will determine. 


V. 1. Contemporary Philippine society has necessities which 
must be attended to; otherwise it finds itself on the brink of complete 
disaster, not only moral or spiritual but also material. 


2. To attend properly to these necessities, it is necessary 
that the intelligences and hearts of the members of this society be 
properly formed. 


3. This formation can only be realized by means of a pro- 
per Catholic education. In this country at least, that will be one 
which makes the individual not only a believer but also an apostle of 
his beliefs, spreading them and maintaining them not only by word 
but also by action, in private as well as in public. 


VI. 1. There is an imperious necessity of forming a definite 
criterion concerning the duties of a Catholic citizen. 


2. One of these duties, the principal one, is the exercise 
of the right to vote. 


3. Catholics are obliged to work and struggle for the elec- 
tion and victory of Catholic candidates. 


4. In case it should be impossible to find a Catholic candi- 
date for a determined position, one should vote for him who is least 
hostile to the interests of the Catholic Church. 


VI. 1. It is urgent and absolutely necessary to promote reli- 
gious instruction of the people in our public and private schools. 
We must likewise promote the establishment of Catholic schools, 
giving them all possible encouragement with our pecuniary resources 
and our influence and prestige. 


2. In the meantime, until legislation may be obtained to 
establish religion in the public schools, all Catholics must take advan- 
tage of the dispositions of the administrative code with regard to the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. They should remove every 
kind of obstacle which is opposed to the realization of this end; now 
appealing to the proper administrative authority, now appealing to 
the courts by means of the corresponding procedure. 
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3. The government should be called upon to establish the 
separation of sexes in the public schools, and this same separation 
should be demanded from the respective authorities of private 
schools, 


Even as far back as the Council of Manila in 1907, there had been some 
consciousness of the social problem, as may be seen from the following recom- 
mendations of the Council on the Círculos Católicos de Obreros. Such organi- 
zations, however, apparently never came into being, since, as conceived, they 
were evidently to be clericalist in organization and totally directed from above. 
But the bishops had other preoccupations which seemed'more urgent during 
these years. Most likely, the provision was made simply in imitation of what 
was being done in some European countries and had no roots in Philippine 
realities, 


25 We strongly commend the foundation of sodalities (called in 
the vernacular Círculos Católicos de Obreros). They should be ruled 
by statutes prescribed by each Ordinary, while preserving the unity 
of a central direction and a uniform way of acting. Thus the united 
forces of the workers, under the protection and paternal solicitude of 
the Bishops, will make strong and efficacious the Christian efforts of 
these workers to avoid the deceits of the sectaries. For this end, the 
spiritual directors of such Círculos should prudently and constantly 
make efforts to draw the workers by the proper means to piety and 
to the frequentation of the sacraments. 


Serious Catholic involvement in the labor movement, however, would not 
actually take place until after independence. As a matter of fact, the major 
Philippine social problem was not in the factories and the labor unions, but in 
the countryside. An economy almost totally agrarian until after World War II 
demanded social justice above all in the haciendas of Central Luzon, where the. 
Socialists and Communists, as welltas such largely Aglipayan groups as: the 
Sakdalistas, had already been active since the 1920s. One of the early ones 
to concern himself with this problem was Father Joseph Mulry of the Ateneo de 
Manila and the students he gathered around him, stimulating their minds to 
become aware of the problem, and stirring them up to do something about it. 
One of those students, who would cherish right up to the time of his own death 
the role of Mulry in fathering social action among his generation, wrote in 1941 
of what had been accomplished in the 1930s. Many in the Church today will 
find this early social action too cautious and too much “from the top down- 
ward.” There is much truth in this, but in the context of the 1930s, this kind of 
social action did not seem cautious or moderate, but radical, to many whose 
reaction to the “doctrines of the Pope of Rome” is recorded here. 


26 Economically, the Filipino people was ¡and to a large extent, 
though not entirely, still is) divided into two classes: an intellectually 
undeveloped majority who tilled the land but did not own it, and an 
educated minority who owned the land but did not till it. The 
fathers of the cultured and moneyed families fought in the Revolu- 
tion for a democratic government — and got it. Both classes emerged 
from that Revolution Catholic, but each in its own fashion. The cul- 
tured and moneyed class — as a class — remained Catholic in senti- 
ment, but became less and less Catholic in principle. Strictly Catholic 
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as a rule in their private lives, they became less and less so in their 
public lives. They still attended Mass as a traditional institution; they 
still kept the devotions as an emotional outlet; but the weightier 
things of the Law -— justice and mercy and faith — they began in- 
creasingly to forget. Their teaching, their writing, their conduct of 
public affairs, became more and more pagan (or, if you will, ‘progres- 
sive”). In a word, while holding on to the shell of Catholic sentiment, 
they were in danger of losing the kernel of Catholicism: Catholicism 
perceived as a set of principles and ideals influencing every act and 
every aspect of the life of a man. The uneducated and landless class, 
on the other hand, remained Catholic in principle, but less and less 
Catholic in sentiment. They kept the Faith, at least the essentials of 
the Faith; intact and unmodified they kept it, with a tenacity which 
— in view of the fact that they held it not as a reasoned conviction 
but as an authoritative teaching, at a time when they had insufficient 
and unsatisfactory teachers, at a time when that Faith was besieged 
on all sides by unanswered and seemingly unanswerable propaganda 
- cannot be explained without recourse to the supernatural. But they 
grew less and less Catholic in sentiment; that is to say, whereas they 
kept the Catholic “religion,” they became increasingly suspicious of the 
Catholic ‘Church.’ Their loyalty to that Church as a visible organiza- 
tion had suffered, as we have seen, a severe shock before and during 
the Revolution, because it appeared to their simple and straight- 
forward minds that that institution stood in the way of their im- 
memorial desire for land. When, therefore, that desire was balked 
once again, they were resentful of that institution which they believed 
was instrumental in making their investment of blood and suffering 
futile and without fruit. ... 


This state of affairs is further complicated by the persisting 
feudal character of Philippine society. The Filipino peasantry look 
upon the owner of the land they till, the ‘hacendero,’ not merely as 
a master, but asa father. They expect from his providence not merely 
a share in the crop, not merely food and the necessaries of life, but 
medicine for their illness, entertainment for their ‘fiestas,’ education 
for their children. Born and rooted in this feudal tradition, they could 
not grasp twenty years ago, they can barely grasp even today, the coid 
business proposition of a fixed wage, a fixed share of the crop, and 
nothing more. They still want, in addition to justice, the love, affec- 
tion, tenderness and loyalty, the feudal relationship, in short, that 
has hitherto existed between landlord and tenant, as between a father 
and his children. In a word, the relationship between the peasantry 
and its masters in the Philippines has always been based, not merely 
on the principles of natural justice, but on the principles of Christian 
charity. When, therefore, that Christian charity grows cold, as it has 
grown cold in recent years, the peasantry is apt to lay the blame on 
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the Catholic Church, which kindled the flame of it and which is res- 
ponsible for keeping that flame alive. 


Such a state of affairs obviously demanded a solution. It was to 
the working out of that solution that a humble Professor of Poetry 
and Rhetoric at the Ateneo de Manila devoted much of his spare time. 
He was not the only one doing this. The Hierarchy, as we have said, 
had been ceaselessly trying for years, in season and out of season, to 
quicken an interest in the condition of the masses among the leaders 
of the nation. Wecall attention to Father Mulry merely as an example 
of how numerous soldiers in the ranks of the Church, equally unassu- 
ming, entered the lists in behalf of the rights and liberties of the Fili- 
pino poor. 


It may be questioned, nevertheless, how an obscure professor 
in a college can exert any influence at all on a nation of sixteen mil- 
lions. To answer that question it is essential to bear in mind two facts. 
First, that the solution to the social uneasiness of the nation must 
begin, not with the landless peasantry, but with the landowning 
gentry. Second, that a great proportion of the students of the Ateneo 
belong to the landowning gentry. 


The young men who sat under this obscure professor of huma- 
nities emerged from schooling to manage haciendas, or write for those 
that do, or take part in government. And he sent them away, not 
merely with the appreciation of poetry, but with something far more 
precious: an appreciation of the poor. He taught them, not merely 
the principles of Quintilian, but something far more important: the 
principles of Leo XIII. He organized round-table discussions, and was 
willing to sit up most of the night arguing social justice with them... . 


He did more; he not only argued with them in behalf of the 
peasantry, he showed them the peasantry. He organized the Bellar- 
mine Guild, and took his Belarminos to teach adult catechism in the 
towns of the rice country. There, from an improvised platform, under 
some apocalyptic sunset sky, he would make them teach their own 
people in their own language. 

And, afterwards, the poor would gather round them, and they 
would listen to their complaints. Well did Father Mulry know that 
the impact of those fierce complaints upon his Belarminos would 
accomplish more than his arguments. 


So he laboured, unknown and unnoticed, for fourteen years; 
teaching social justice, in season and out of season. The government 
took up the cry, and many of the immortal principles enunciated by 
the Popes of Labour. And today, many are engaging in the struggle, 
and on a larger scale. The Bishops, the clergy, the educated Catholic 
laity are beginning to have their message heard and put into practice. 
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The Chesterton Evidence Guild has put the Catholic principles of so- 
cial justice on the air, through the radio programs of the ‘Common- 
weal Hour.’ And now, in thousands of Filipino homes, the obligation 
to pay a living wage, the rights of the poor, the duties of the rich, are 
becoming increasingly familiar. It is a little difficult now to imagine 
that there was a time when the Belarminos from the Ateneo, after 
explaining the Encyclical of Leo XIII on Labour, were approached 
by a knot of peasants who demanded to know “whether such radical 
and revolutionary doctrines were really taught by the Pope of Rome.” 


In part, of course, the growing Catholic concern with the social problem in 
the 1930s was a response to a growing Communist movement. The Communists 
were about to absorb the older Socialist party, and a considerable number of 
young Filipinos were going to Russia for training. Though the Communist party 
had been declared illegal and a number of the leaders imprisoned, various front 
organizations continued to grow and originally non-Communist peasant organi- 
zations continued to be infiltrated and taken over. After the establishment of 
the Commonwealth in 1936, the Socialists and Communists united with a 
number of smaller parties in the classic Communist tactic of the “popular front,” 
allegedly in order to provide an effective opposition party to Quezon and the 
Nacionalistas. The Philippine church was, of course, strongly anti-Communist, 
especially because of the bloody persecution of the Church then taking place in 
Spain under a Popular Front government, increasingly dominated by Commu- 
nists. Indeed, in reaction to the Spanish tragedy, not a few prominent Catholics 
and some. Spanish religious allowed themselves not only to be concerned for the 
Communist persecution of the Church in Spain, but went so far as to support 
the Fascist Falangista party as the best way to combat Communism. (In partial 
excuse of these Catholics, it should be noted that at the same time Filipino 
Socialists and Communists like Pedro Abad Santos were daily picturing the 
glories df the proletarian paradise of Russia, in the very years when Stalin was 
engaged in some of the bloodiest purges of his dictatorship.) The young Catholic 
Actionists associated with the Bellarmine Guild and with the Catholic weekly, 
the Philippines Commonweal, were not content with simple anti-Communism, 
but were careful to point out the source of Communism in the injustice preva- 
lent in Philippine society. As elsewhere in the Catholic world at the time, how- 
ever, the solution was sought primarily in individual moral reform rather than in 
structural change, in line with the predominant thrust of the papal encyclicals of 
that time on the social problem. While recognizing this limitation, one can also 
recognize the merit of not succumbing to the simplistic anti-Communism so 
common among Catholics at the time, but going further to the roots of the 
problem. Moreover, the point made in an extensive series of articles on Commu- 
nism in the Philippines appearing in the Philippines Commonweal in 1937 about 
the need of individual Christian moral commitment if the vast government social 
reform programs were to be more than paper programs, was a valid one, as the 
subsequent fate of Quezon's Social Justice program would show. 


27 ... For the most part our Communist leaders [in the Philip- 
pines] do not disguise their hatred for the Catholic Church, But they 
do endeavor to win over Catholics, especially poor and uneducated 
Catholics, by unfolding to them the ‘Social Justice’ which Commu- 
nism is supposed to bring with it. Document after document could 
be cited in which the Communist party expresses — in terms similar 
to the Papal Encyclicals — its desire to win justice for the working 
classes. 
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What is to be our reaction to all these changes in the tactics of 
Communism? Are we to unite with them in working for Social 
Justice? 


This would seem to be the opinion of some of the other non- 
Communist leaders of the Popular Front party .. . [who] feel that 
the only way to save democracy in the Islands is to join the Front. 


. . . They would do well to ponder [these words of Pius XI] 
deeply: “Those who permit themselves to be deceived into lending 
their aid towards the triumph of communism in their own country 
will be the first to fall victims of their error.” ... 


In concluding this series of articles, it may be well to restate 
their aims. They were intended primarily to show the extent and 
organization of Communism in the Philippines. 


The second purpose was to point out methods of defeating 
Communism here. Communists are made — by the disgraceful econo- 
mic conditions under which they are forced to exist. Men, for the 
most part, only turn to Communism when they feel there is no other 
way of having their natural human rights respected. 


That leads to a second truism. The best way to wipe out Com. 
munism is to rectify the evils of our economic system, evils on which 
Communism thrives. That is a point these articles have sought to 
emphasize, simply because Pope Pius himself emphasizes it. It is not 
unknown in the Philippines. Fortunately the country seems to be 
going ‘Social Justice Minded.’ The fabric of a new social structure is 
in the making as President, Assembly, and many wealthy employers 
agree on the need for a just wage, a better distribution of land, etc. 
If these plans can be realized, there is no reason why Communism 
and other radical agitation should not practically cease. 


But there is the difficulty. 
If these plans can be realized. Can they? 
Merely by government legislation. I think not. . . 


We complain of agitation among the laboring masses. Aren’t 
employers who have neglected the natural rights of the masses to 
decent wages, private ownership of land, human living conditions 
for themselves and their families, the true causes of that agitation? 


We say the Filipino worker is losing his beautiful Catholic 
spirit of devotion to the Church and to his employer. We ought to 
recall that such devotion should be mutual. Couldn’t it possibly be 
that employers, even Churchmen, first neglected the workers? I do 
not know. But this much is certain. We will never be rid of Commu- 
nist agitation — we will never achieve the Social Justice for which we 
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sigh, by any amount of government legislation, till everyone of us, 
employer and employee, brings Christ and his principles back into 
everyday life. 


Another feature of the changing Catholicism of the 1930s was the 
increasing influence of the Church on national affairs. Though a large propor- 
tion of the political elite continued to be suspicious of the Church’s role in 
public affairs, if not actively anticlerical, various factors were bringing about 
a gradual change. One was a partial decline of that anticlericalism among the 
elite, largely as the result of the work of the Catholic schools over the last few 
decades in creating a substantial group of educated Catholics, possessing an 
intellectual grounding for their convictions. A second factor was the widening 
of the electorate with the reduction of some of the limits on suffrage which 
had restricted the right to vote to the wealthy elite. From a mere 1.2 percent of 
the population who voted in 1907, the percentage had increased to 5.7 in the 
first election of the Commonwealth in 1935, and to 11.2 in 1938, when women 
were first given the vote. A third factor perhaps, was the deepening sense of 
responsibility for the Church among many of the new generation of Filipinos, 
especially those who had received a Catholic education, for whom the Church 
had become less an authoritarian institution dictating norms to the faithful, 
and more the Body of Christ for whom all the members were responsible. At 
any rate, there was an increasing tendency for politicians to attend to Church 
positions, if not out of conviction, at least out of fear of political consequences. 
If sometimes the new Catholic militancy had less desirable aspects, this was an 
inevitable reaction to the defensive and embattled position of the Church in the 
first quarter of the century, at odds with the contemporary society. Catholic 
militancy of the 1930s accepted and cherished Philippine society, but wished 
to make it more responsive to the needs and desires of the vast majority of its 
citizens, and was nettled by the abuse of the Church characteristic of many 
current publications and public figures, 


One major issue which had plagued the Church since the beginning of the 
century was the question of religious instruction in the public schools, The 
arrangements made by the Americans in 1901 had never proved effective, parti- 
cularly in the face of the hostile Masonic and Protestant domination of the 
Department of Education. Beginning in 1936, there was a sustained Catholic 
campaign to obtain real implementation for the provision on religious instruc- 
tion in the 1935 Constitution. In 1938 the Assembly passed a bill requiring in 
the curriculum of all public schools a course in character building, good manners 
and right conduct, and permitting the members of any religious organization to 
have their children excused from such a course on condition that they attend 
the religious instruction offered by their own denomination. President Quezon 
vetoed the bill, on the grounds that it was unconstitutional. 


In spite of the ultimate defeat, the campaign showed a political strength 
in the Church which dismayed some and exhilarated others. But it was by no 
means a return to the political role of the Church which had been characteristic 
of the latter part of the Spanish regime. Rather it signified a genuine acceptance 
of democracy, coupled with a determination to obtain the democratic rights not 
so much of an institution as of the Catholic people of the Philippines. One can 
sense this new spirit in the pastoral letter issued by Archbishop Gabriel M. Reyes 
of Cebu, together with the other bishops of that ecclesiastical province, conse- 
quent on Quezon’s veto of the bill which had passed the National Assembly. In 
disagreeing firmly with Quezon’s assertion that the bill had been unconstitu- 
tional, the bishops did not appeal to abstract — and often outmoded — theo- 
logical theories about the rights of the Church, but to the rights of Filipino Cath- 
olic citizens, 
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28 Our Constitution, fortunately, does not forbid the teaching of 
religion in the public schools; on the contrary, it permits it, it author- 
izes it, in optional fashion, not specifying any determined religion, 
but that which the parents of the pupils ask should be taught them... 
We believe that this constitutional provision is not a dead letter, nor 
a mere expression of intention empty of meaning, but something 
positive which favors the parents and their children. 


In view of the necessity for religious instruction of which we 
have been speaking — a necessity which the Filipino families feel, and 
our Commonwealth President has announced and made known on 
several occasions —, as an efficacious remedy, a group of representa- 
tives of the people presented a bill — No. 3307 — to our National 
Assembly in this last legislative session, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the implementation of the constitutional provision. In our 
concern and common interest to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity offered us for spreading religious instruction to the children in 
the public schools, and because we have already experienced some 
difficulties which block this instruction in those schools, you, vene- 
rable priests and beloved faithful, and we your bishops, united in 
one single opinion, have openly supported the bill in the various 
forms of manifesting our will permitted by the law and our customs. 
That will, being that of a majority of the people, which is what we 
Catholics are in this country, has met with a favorable reception by an 
overwhelming majority of votes in the National Assembly. Those 
who attacked the bill expressed calumnious assertions, in no way 
relevant to the necessity and value of the bill, but against the Pope 
and the Catholic Church, against the bishops, the clergy, religious 
institutions, and the Catholic faith, wounding the most cherished 
sentiments and the dignity of the Filipino Catholic people, against 
all of which we protest. In spite of all this, the result was an eloquent 
and consoling fact, a moral triumph — which we do not wish to let go 
unperceived — namely, the unequivocal manifestation of the will of 
the majority of the people that the teaching of religion in the public 
schools should be facilitated efficaciously. We, your Pastors, congrat- 
ulate you from the bottom of our hearts, for the integrity and civic 
valor with which you have conducted yourselves. At the same time 
We express our pleasure and sincere appreciation to the Honorable 
Assemblymen who in the presentation of the bill, in its defense, and 
in voting for it, have shown themselves worthy champions of the 
legitimate desires of the majority of the people. 


Some have attributed to some members of the Philippine Hier- 
archy and Clergy the audacity of exercising coercion on some of the 
assemblymen and high officials of the Government, in favor of the 
religious instruction bill. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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With the assemblymen and officials we have made use of the means 
permitted by the law to any citizen, to interest them in favor of the 
favorable petition of their districts or of the public in general. To 
suppose any plans of coercion is unfounded and tendentious. We 
believe that in a democracy any citizen, be he a public official, a 
bishop, or a poor worker, has the right to express his opinion, to 
discuss and to interest himself in whatever bill affects the common 
good. No one can deny that right to bishops and priests. We want to 
make it clear that we bishops and priests do not wish to be less than 
any other as regards the use and exercise of our rights of citizenship. 


At the beginning of this month the veto imposed on Bill 307 by 
the President, on the grounds that it was “unconstitutional,” was 
published. 


Neither the people who have asked for the bill, nor the Assembly- 
men who voted for it, have had the slightest intention of going against 
the Constitution. Rather they were only asking for the more effica- 
cious implementation of what the Constitution provides, so that it 
may not fail of success ... The bill was throttled. 


With all due respect to the President, and speaking within the 
context of a democratic ‘form of government and one in which reli- 
gious liberty is inviolable, WE DISAGREE WITH THE VETO. 
Although this has been imposed within the limits of presidential 
powers, it does not cease to be [only] an official opinion, which 
expresses what the President sincerely believes concerning the bill 
which he has been unwilling to make into law by his signature. 
Unfortunately, this does not put an end to the debate concerning 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality, which only the Supreme 
Court can pronounce on in final and decisive fashion. 


We regret that after the will of the majority of the people and 
of the Assembly had been manifested, after that majority of the 
people had seen its dignity attacked by calumnious imputations in 
the Assembly, and while in various states of the United States and in 
European countries, despite freedom of worship and separation of 
Church and State, religious instruction is permitted under the auspi- 
ces of the constitution, in our country the fulfillment of our consti- 
tutional provision remains at the mercy of the caprice or particular 
opinion of the functionary of the Division of Schools to whom the 
petition for religious instruction is supposed to be directed. 


Far from discouraging us, the presidential veto encourages us in 
our efforts, confirms us in our convictions of the necessity of a 
legislation which will make possible for parents the fulfillment of 
the constitutional provision. We cherish the hope that our leaders, 
as men who love the welfare of the people, cannot remain indiffer- 
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ent to the future of our young citizens, and will overcome the 
obstacles. Thus in a not distant day, we will find a measure which, 
without infringing in the least the letter or the spirit of our Consti- 
tution, or if necessary, adapting the Constitution to the people and 
not the people to the Constitution, will provide them with the effi- 
cacious religious instruction they desire. 


The bishops showed themselves more ready to accept the democratic 
process than did Quezon, who did not take challenges to his own authority 
lightly, as the vehemence of his response in the press indicates. Though there is 
justice to his assertion that the bishops could not so easily claim that they neces- 
sarily represented the political opinion of all Catholics, and hence necessarily of 
a majority of Filipinos, neither was there any evidence that Quezon represent- 
ed that majority better than did the bishops or the Assembly which voted for 
the bill. Moreover, instead of recognizing the democratic right of the bishops to 
claim decisions on constitutionality from the Supreme Court rather than from 
the President, or of seeking by democratic means an amendment to the Consti- 
tution if the bill should truly be unconstitutional, Quezon resorted to facile ad 
hominem arguments. One can see in his whole statement the remnants of the 
doctrinaire liberal position — admittedly a reaction to nineteenth century Cath- 
olic clericalism — that the hierarchy and clergy, by the fact they were priests, 
somehow lost their rights as citizens to influence and change government policy. 
Such an attitude would continue to dominate the thinking of many politicians in 
the succeeding decades. On the other hand, not all the bishops were really ready 
to accept consistently and loyally all the consequences of a democratic consti- 
tution and separation of church and state either, One final comment on the 
whole issue was that Quezon could not really have been very much convinced of 
the unconstitutionality of the bill, since he later confided to ex-Governor 
Harrison that if the American High Commissioner, Paul McNutt, had tried to 
pressure him into vetoing the bill, he would have signed it, just to show that he 
would not submit to American interference in internal affairs under the Com- 
monwealth. 


29 Iam surprised at the audacity of the Metropolitan Archbishop 
and the suffragan Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province of Cebu, in 
discussing in an episcopal conference a matter concerning the consti- 
tutional duties and prerogatives of the officials and branches of the 
Commonwealth government. 


Up till now I have not paid any attention to the accusations 
that the Hierarchy ofthe Catholic Church in the Philippines had insti- 
gated and supported the movement for the approval of the religious 
instruction bill. But the pastoral letter signed by the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Cebu and the suffragan Bishops of that ecclesiastical 
province is an incontrovertible proof of what we confronted during 
the last sessions of the Legislature and we confront now, one of the 
most dangerous evils which the government and people of the Philip- 
pines can face — the intervention of the Church in the affairs of the 
State. 


It seems that the Archbishop and the Bishops who have written 
this pastoral letter are blind in the face of the lessons of history, 
including our own during the Spanish regime. Being a Catholic myself, 
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I am not less interested in the maintenance of the independence of 
the Church from the State than in preserving the independence of 
the government from the Church. 


It should be unnecessary to recall to the ecclesiastical author- 
ities that the separation of Church and State in our country is a real- 
ity, and not a mere theory, and as far as our people are concerned, 
this separation will be maintained as one of the cardinal principles 
of our government. The ecclesiastical authorities should understand 
therefore that any attempt on their part to intervene in affairs which 
are within the jurisdiction of the government will not be tolerated. 
If those ecclesiastical authorities desire that the government should 
respect their rights and grant them all kinds of protection in the free 
exercise of their religion, they should not only respect the laws and 
the legislative orders of the government, but they should also know 
and respect the principle of separation of Church and State. 


In purely ecclesiastical matters the Catholic bishops may or may 
not speak for Filipino Catholics. But when it is a question of expres- 
sing the will of the Filipino people as a political entity on any matter 
concerning legislation or measures of government, the Catholic bis- 
hops, some of whom are not Filipinos, presume too much when they 
claim to speak for our people, as they do in their pastoral letter when 
they say that the majority of the Filipino people is demanding the 
approval of the bill that I have vetoed. The fact that the majority of 
the National Assembly voted in favor of that bill does not necessarily 
prove that the majority of the people is in favor of it. It only proves 
that a majority of the members of the National Assembly were in 
favor of the bill. 


If I were inclined to intervene in the affairs of the Church as the 
Catholic bishops try to do with the affairs of the State, I would say 
to the Archbishop and the Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province of 
Cebu that the lack of schools and Sunday-schools to teach the Cath- 
olic religion is the principal reason for the deplorable ignorance of 
their own religion which is noted in the Catholic youth. All know 
that there are many towns in the Philippines where parochial schools 
do not exist and where there is not even a Catholic priest. It seems 
that the high authorities of the Catholic Church wish to blame the 
government for the negligence or incapacity of the ecclesiastical 
authorities to carry out their duty of teaching the doctrines of their 
faith. The words of Our Lord Jesus Christ quoted in the pastoral 
letter, “Teach ye all nations, teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you,” are not directed to kings or presidents but to the 
Apostles and their successors — the bishops. 


A very unjust campaign has been begun against the government, 
making it appear that we are not complying with the provisions of 
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the Constitution with reference to optional religious instruction. The 
truth is the contrary, as is proved by the fact that while the enroll- 
ment in religion classes during the academic year 1932-1933 was 
29,996, it increased to 187,089 in 1937-1938. During this past school 
year, in the 817 schools in which religious instruction was given, 
more than half of the children enrolled in these schools received 
religious instruction. 


What is more, if they desire to have hours exclusively dedicated 
to religious instruction in the public schools, so that regular school 
activities cannot interfere with that instruction, I place Saturdays 
and Sundays at the disposition of all the ministers of all the religions 
existing in the Philippines. Saturdays and Sundays the public schools 
are not used for school purposes, and therefore they can be employed 
in religious instruction, if this is asked. What is forbidden in the cur- 
rent legislation and the Constitution, and what therefore I cannot per- 
mit, is that any time necessary for the purposes of the public school 
be dedicated to religious instruction. 


It is my sincere conviction that the Filipino people will not let 
itself be dragged into a religious controversy, such as would happen 
if the threats of the ecclesiastical authorities should be carried out, to 
undertake another campaign to change the present status of optional 
religious instruction provided in the Constitution. 


The religious instruction controversy was just one example of a new tem- 
per among a good number of educated Catholics, especially among the young 
graduates of Catholic schools. These young militants were no longer content to 
sit back and lament the attacks on the Church by Masons, Protestants, and other 
enemies of good or bad faith. Not only did they step up to defend the Church, 
but increasingly they took the initiative to present to the people the reasons 
behind their Catholic belief. Moreover, unwilling to allow the enemies of the 
Church any longer maintain their dominant position in much of Philippine 
life, they enthusiastically carried the battle to the other side. Beginning in 1939 
the Commonweal Radio Hour began to present a regular series of radio dramas 
intended to present Church teaching in a way accessible to ordinary people who 
had no extended studies in philosophy and theology. One of the most successful 
parts of this series was the “Kwentong Kochero” dramas, in which the humorous 
discussions of the kochero Mang Teban and his family and friends, carried on in 
fractured but homey English, conveyed the message of the Church on issues of 
the day. The rollicking humor which made their explanations of Catholic teach- 
ing easy to listen to, and even enjoyable, could also be a formidable weapon in 
the sallies of their young authors in defense of the Church they loved. Masonry 
in particular, so long the source of harassment and persecution of the Philippine 
Church, became the target of Catholic militancy in the decade before the War. In 
a more irenic and ecumenical age, some of this polemic seems harsh and exces- 
sive, but it has to be appreciated in the light of the vicious attacks that had so 
long come, and were still coming, from Masonic sources, not only against Catho- 
lic failures, but against the church itself (as the bishops had protested in their 
letter on religious instruction). The response of these militant young Catholics 
to the accusations of uncharity hurled against them shows the real source of their 
militancy — their love for their Mother the Church — and displays the new 
temper of Catholics, who no longer felt a need to apologize for their Faith. 
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30 MANG ISKO: Did you not say that no Catholic can be a Mason 
and still remain a Catholic? What is the root and motive of that state- 
ment, if not hatred? 


ANTONIO: The root and motive of that statement, Mang Isko, 
is not hatred. It’s common sense. It is based on the very simple and 
obvious principle that no one can have two different religions at one 
and the same time. Catholicism is one religion. Masonry is another. 
You can choose one or the other, but you cannot have both. 


MANG TEBAN: Tony, here is Mang Juan the barber who is 
having a difficulty. 


ANTONIO: Let's hear it, Mang Juan. 


MANG JUAN: It is not exactly a difficulty, Tony, it is some- 
thing more having the shape of a doubt. As you know, Tony, in my 
barberia I am having a radio, and every Sunday I am opening that 
radio to escuchate you fellows in the Commonweal Hour; and almost 
every Sunday 1 am hearing you fellows attacking the Masons and not 
only the Masons but also other attackers of Catholicism; and laugh- 
ing at them and making them ridiculous; and I am saying to myself 
that we Catholics, Tony, have been commanded by Our Lord to love 
even our enemies; and therefore, we should love the Masons; but are 
we loving the Masons, Tony, when we are attacking them and laugh- 
ing at them almost every Sunday over the radio? That is the doubt 
that Iam having in my mind... 


ANTONIO: Mang Juan, I’m very glad that you brought ‘that 
point up, because I think we ought to clarify it once for all. You say 
that we are attacking the Masons. You are forgetting how those 
broadcasts on Masonry started. They started with two articles pub- 
lished in the Cabletow, the official organ of Philippine Masonry: one, 
an address by President Cayco insulting Catholics and their religion, 
another a bogus Oath to commit murder and infanticide, insultingly 
attributed to Catholics.? In other words, it’s the Masons who are 
doing the attacking, not we. We are just fulfilling what seems to be 
the obvious duty of every Catholic: to defend his Faith against insult. 
Are you trying to tell us, Mang Juan, that we should take these in- 
sults to our Catholic religion lying down ? If somebody went into 
your barbershop and began insulting your wife or your mother, 
wouldn’t you have something to say about it? 


7 The Masonic newspaper Cabletow had printed a speech of President Flo- 
rentino Cayco of National University attacking Catholicism, and in another 
issue published a spurious oath which Masons claimed Catholics took to “hang, 
burn, consume, dismember and bury alive” etc. all “Protestants, Masons, and 
any other sect.” 
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From the time of the Revolution until the 1920s all of Mindanao and Sulu 
(except for Surigao, where the Dutch Sacred Heart Missionaries took over from 
the Benedictines in 1908) was cared for almost entirely by a dwindling and 
aging number of Spanish Jesuits, aided only by a few Recoletos for a time, and 
by one or other diocesan priest. Unable to take care of the old Christians, who in 
many places had become Aglipayan for lack of priests, even less could they give 
any thought to the non-Christian peoples. Even among Catholics, religious 
practice steadily declined for lack of religious instruction of the younger genera- 
tion. In 1926 the Spanish were finally reinforced by ten American Jesuits, and 
substantial numbers were added in the next few years, which gave new strength 
to the Church in Mindanao, One of the early American reinforcements in Misamis 
wrote of his efforts to reach not only the Christian Visayans but also the non- 
Christian Bukidnons. As had been true in the earlier centuries of evangelization 
in Luzon and the Visayas, an important role was played by zealous laymen. 
31 When I took over the Jasaan parish in February 1930 there were 
four visitas in the mountain area, Claveria, the centro of the munici- 
pal district with maybe 40 houses, a public (Settlement Farm) school 
of five grades and the actual residents, mostly “Dumagats,” or Visa- 
yans from the coastal towns and barrios, especially Tagoloan. The 
Bukidnon people dwelt back in the forest or farms, visited the town 
but did not live there. Patrocinio was a smaller replica of Claveria, and 
was reached four kilometers sooner on the trails from either Jasaan 
or Tagoloan area. There was no road, and no motor vehicle in the dis- 


trict — horseback or hike, or carabao back! 


About five kilometers beyond Claveria were two barrios, only 
separated by a creek. Both were about the size of Patrocinio, 30-40 
houses, Visayans who had come up to the mountains, had a little 
farm, and stayed there. Bukidnon people lived outside, came in for 
school, fiesta, etc. One barrio, Tambubuong, was in the grip of a 
tough cacique, who kept the people Aglipayan, though no parepare® 
ever came there. This cacique did not want the priest to get any influ- 
ence over the people or break his grip on the place. After some years 
the place was reconciled. The Catholic barrio (Panampauan) across 
the creek was very good.... 


In 1931 or 32 a new Mayor was appointed, Vicente Pangan, a 
man of about sixty, resident of Jasaan, one time Mayor of Balingasag. 
He had graduated from the old Ateneo Municipal [Escuela Nor- 
mal? | for teaching ın Mindanao, had lived in Jasaan since about 1890. 
He was most active, and zealous for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the natives. He sought my help in carrying out his plans. It was his 
policy to collect the natives from the forest, insist that they build 
a house in a barrio, and occupy it at least on Saturday and Sunday, 
so that they might have contact with civilization. He succeeded in 
getting them to form two new barrios and to reestablish two old 
foundations, native Bukidnon people only. The Mayor was afraid to 


8 A derogatory term formerly used by Catholics of Aglipayan priests. 
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have any Visayans from the Dumagat area, for only too often they 
exploited the simple mountain people. 


These people, as we brought them out of the forest, were of 
course pagan, and very timid. But when we had won their confidence, 
they agreed to have a school. A chapel would follow later if our 
experiment was a success. Each of these barrios was too small to 
obtain a public school teacher, so I was able to gain the initiative. 


They would build the school house, a rough job, but their style, 
and no Dumagats to make fun of them! They obtained the necessary 
wood from the forest, cut it in the sizes needed; 1 would provide 
nails. Also 1 must provide a teacher, books, chalk, blackboard, etc, 
How would 1 get a teacher to live in such an abandoned spot? A mar- 
ried catechist with his family moved up there, acquiring a little piece 
of land, thru the Mayor’s cooperation. The natives would build him a 
house and work his little farm, in that way paying for the school 
teachers salary, and I had only a minimal expense. This plan made it 
their school, not a gift, and it worked. Within two years, children and 
adults were Christians, and at each of the Padre’s visits, practically 
every one received the Sacraments. 


Apo-sa-kayo presented a different problem. It was the farthest 
place of all, across the canyon of the Kabulig. The descent into this 
canyon was very deep and steep, over a half hour just to get down, 
over an hour to come up. In flood, and that was often, the river could 
not be crossed. The climb out of the canyon on the other side and 
trek thru the forest was of two to three hours or more, and slippery! 
This barrio was tucked away in the mountain, completely out of 
touch with the government, had once been a hiding place for mur- 
derers and other wanted criminals. It had been discovered by a 
Spanish Jesuit (circa 1875). but apparently never revisited. It was 
hopeless to find a Dumagat catechist for such an exile. So I found a 
Bukidnon teen-ager who was a sort of Christian, bright, had finished 
the public school in Claveria. His home was on this side of the can- 
yon, maybe a third of the way to that far barrio. So I brought him to 
Jasaan, put him in my school, had him live with me for a while, then 
with a family to geta touch of Catholic home life, normal family life, 
and after this preparation placed him in my new school in Apo-sa- 
kayo. It worked, he did well, and that barrio became truly Christian. 


Though the American reinforcements had arrested the decline taking place 
under the aging Spanish Jesuits, and much was done to revive Catholic life, in 
Misamis especially, by the increased numbers of priests; the stabilization was 
only momentary. During the 1930s, with government encouragement, large num- 
bers of people from other sections of the country began to migrate to Mindanao, 
particularly to the provinces of Davao and Cotabato, hitherto with only minor 
Christian populations, In 1933 the diocese of Zamboanga, comprising the entire 
territory which today is divided into 18 dioceses and other ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
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tions, was divided by creating the new diocese of Cagayan. In the succeeding 
years the Jesuits handed over Agusan to the MSCs (1935), Davao to the Cana- 
dian PME Fathers (1937), Misamis Occidental to the Columbans (1938), Cotabato 
and Jolo to the Oblates of Mary Immaculate (1939 ). Shortly before the Oblates 
took over Cotabato there had been only two Jesuit priests for what is now four 
provinces. One of the Oblate pioneers recorded his first impressions of his 
“parish” shortly after receiving it from the outgoing Jesuit. Not only would the 
Oblates build up the Church among the rapidly increasing numbers of Christians, 
but they would establish cordial relations with very many of the Muslims of 
Cotabato and Sulu, who were to form a significant part of the student body in 
many of the Notre Dame chain of schools founded by the Oblates before and 
after the War. 


32 After a brief “breath-catching” period, each of the Fathers in 
both Cotabato and Sulu branched out to examine the Oblate “‘heri- 
tage” in the Philippines. My portion of the mission field was the 
coastal mission line extending from Cotabato to Glan, a distance of 
approximately 175 nautical miles. As there are no roads in the entire 
district, all travel had to be by launch or coastal steamers. I started 
out with the Rev. Jose Reyes, S.J., who formerly made annual visits 
to these missions, and we made a call, at least to each place on the 
coast. I found chapels in Kalamansig, Lebak, Puricay, Milbuk, 
Kiamba, Kling, Lumoyan, Buayan, Polomoloc, and Glan. Several 
other places were visited but a temporary chapel was erected for each 
fiesta. All these places were regular stops on the weekly steamer 
route. Only two had piers of any kind — Lebak and Glan. The other 
stops were mere anchorage places and a landing had to be accom- 
plished through the surf in a smail life-boat. The chapels were mere 
shacks and still are... . No floors, no seats, no stained glass windows, 
no church furnishings — just a shelter with a straw or tin roof anda 
bell to call the people together. A homemade altar (usually without 
a tabernacle) and a cross on the outside distinguished the chapel 
from the rest of the village houses. But they sufficed for Mass on the 
few occasions when a priest would come and for the annual fiesta of 
the town.... 


All the Fathers have had most thrilling and soul-satisfying trips 
and experiences on their respective mission “lines.” Each of us could 
write a book about the consoling faith of the people, the many places 
visited, the privations incurred, the vast scope of the work ahead, and 
the glorious conquest for Christ that the years are sure to bring. ... 


Looking ahead with prophetic vision, the Philippine Mission 
Field is a “dreamer's paradise.” The Oblate portion of this “futu- 
rama” teems with challenge. Fifty old churches to be repaired; a hun- 
dred new churches to be built; half a million [ people Jto be sought in 
vast unexplored territory; crosses to be planted in the wilderness; 
uncharted isles and shores to be searched; schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals and leprosariums to be established; — all, in addition to the 
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tremendous task of stabilizing and increasing the Faith of those 
already Christian. . . . Such is the Oblate future in the Philippines. 
Under the two-fold leadership of the First Divine Missionary and 
His Immaculate Mother, the Oblate Fathers look to the future with 
courage and confidence, with faith and with hope... 


There was much vigor and even more promise in the Church in 1941, 
when the Japanese invasion began. Much of that vigor was to be demonstra- 
ted in the years of the war, by priests, brothers, sisters, and dedicated Catholic 
lay men and women, But in the process, many of the hopes which had pro- 
mised in 1941 would be destroyed. Numerous foreign priests and religious 
belonged to nationalities with whom the Japanese were at war. Some of these 
were interned from the beginning in prison camps, others managed to main- 
tain a relative freedom for some time, but eventually suffered the same fate, 
Still others escaped into the hills, where they continued to exercise their 
ministry with guerrillas and refugees, But numerous parishes, especially in 
Mindanao, had to be abandoned. Though Filipino priests and religious, and 
those from neutral nations like Spain, or others allied with Japan, like Germany, 
were able to keep their freedom, they were often harassed in their ministry, and 
subjected to pressures to urge people to cooperate with the Japanese invaders, 
and many suffered for refusal to compromise Christian principle. The tales of 
heroism are many. Nor were they confined to the Filipinos and Americans, who 
were also motivated by love for their own countries, but likewise among foreign 
missionaries, whose only motivation could be their Christian love for their fel- 
lowmen. One such case was narrated after the War by American Jesuit scholastics 
of a German SVD priest they had known during their period of semi-internment 
in Manila before 1944. 


33 We had a visitor one day, Fr. Buttenbruch of the Society of the 
Divine Word. He told us of an encounter with the Japanese. 


“You must the Americans hate!” they said to him. 


Fr. Buttenbruch was a white-haired old German, gentle and 
joyous. Using his position as a citizen of Germany, an official ally of 
Japan, he obtained admission to the prison camps and for two full 
years was the hub of the underground relief to the American soldiers. 
The Japanese had an inkling of this and it infuriated them. “All pri- 
soners of war are destined to die!” they told him. “You must the 
Americans hate!” 


“No,” said the kind old German, wagging his head, bigger than 
any three of his investigators. “I must the Americans love! Christians 
must their enemies love! But these Americans are my enemies! There- 
fore I must the Americans love!” 


So they took him to Fort Santiago and there he was beaten to 
death. 


When he had spoken to us he had said, laughingly, “That is how 
I will end, in Santiago. But that is as it should be, no?” 


Whether by deliberate destruction or because of shelling and bombing, 
particularly in the battle for Manila in 1945, numerous churches and church 
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institutions, like schools and hospitals, were leveled to the ground, as were the 
homes of countless Filipino families. The rebuilding of these institutions took 
many years after the war, even after War Damage payments were finally made 
to church institutions. Meanwhile, many of the works which had shown such 
promise before the war, limped along for years or never were reopened again. 
Much more serious, however, was the loss of Church personnel. Numerous 
lay apostles and leaders were among the victims of the war. Often it was pre- 
cisely the most active and zealous of both laity and clergy among whom the 
greatest losses occurred. For the same idealism and self-sacrifice which made 
them apostles in the Church also led them to risk their lives in the resistance 
movement, or to die of exhaustion or disease as a result of their labors for others. 
Among the missionaries who were interned as enemy aliens, though the provident 
arrival of liberating troops saved most from the threatened massacre, many were 
ruined in health or incapacitated as a result of their experiences, and after they 
had returned for recuperation in their native countries, were unable to return to 
the Philippines, The missionaries of neutral nations or those allied with Japan 
suffered in the end perhaps even greater losses, Still remaining in Manila, they 
were trapped in the orgy of killing and destruction that accompanied the battle 
of Manila in 1945. After the liberation of Manila in March 1945, the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Guglielmo Piani, sent a message to the Holy See through 
the Apostolic Delegate in Washington concerning the many atrocities suffered by 
Church personnel. When the Japanese government denied this, Msgr. Piani was 
asked for further explanation by Msgr. Montini, Papal Substitute Secretary 
of State. He sent the following cable. It should be noted that this only includes 
the deaths in Manila and nearby provinces, which was all that the Delegate had 
knowledge of at the time. It would be many years after the war before so many 
priests, brothers, and sisters would be replaced. 


34 Apostolic Delegate Washington 


Please forward following message to Mons. Montini STOP Sup- 
plement previous radiogram regarding Japanese atrocities with follow- 
ing details STOP Fourteen Augustinians six Recollects ten Franciscans 
six Capuchins killed with three hand grenades in Intramuros STOP 
Three more Capuchins bayonetted and shot in Singalong STOP Ten 
Vincentians machine gunned in San Marcelino STOP One more Vin- 
centian shot in Ermita STOP Sixteen Christian Brothers bayonetted 
in La Salle Coliege STOP Four Columbans taken by Japanese military 
police and never heard from again STOP Two secular priests killed in 
Batangas STOP Two secular priests killed in Tayabas STOP One 
Jesuit scholastic and one seminariah killed in Batangas STOP Two 
seminarians killed in Laguna STOP Total killed verified to date eighty 
five STOP In addition about thirty killed by Japanese snipers or died 
in fires started by Japanese soldiers STOP Apostolic Delegation Arch- 
bishop’s palace ten churches nine monasteries and convents twelve 
seminaries and schools two hospitals one orphanage totally destroyed 
STOP Letter with names of dead further details follows. 


William Piani 
Apostolic Delegate 
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Appendix A: DATES OF ENTRANCE OF MISSIONARY ORDERS 
OF MEN INTO THE PHILIPPINES 


I. Before 1898 II. 1905-1941 IO. 1947-1970 
OSA -— 1565 CSSR — 1905 (Irish) CMF — 1947 
OFM — 1578 MHM — 1906 OCD — 1947 (Amer.) 
SJ — 1581 CICM — 1907 CSSR — 1947 (Austral.) 
OP — 1587 MSC — 1908 FMS — 1948 
OAR -— 1606 SVD — 1908 MS — 1948 
CM — 1862 FSC — 1911 SDB — 1951 
OFMCap— 1886 OSJ — 1915 OFM — 1952 (Ital., Amer.) 
OSB — 1895 MM — 1924 OCD — 1954 (Trish) 
ssc — 1929 SFM — 1955 
SSP — 1935 OFM — 1956 (Amer.) 
PME — 1937 SSS — 1957 
OMI — 1939 OCarm — 1958 
CP — 1958 
SC — 1959 
PIME — 1968 
OSC — 1975 
RCJ — 1976 


Appendix B: GROWTH/DECLINE OF PROTESTANTS AND AG- 
LIPAYANS 


Percentage of Christien Population 


Roman Iglesia ni 
Year Aglipayan* Catholic Protestant Cristo 
1903? 25 (est.) 74 (est.) .06 (est.) = 
1918 15.2 83.5 1.3 = 
1939 10.8 86.6 2.6 — 
1960 5.6 90.2 3.1 1.1 
1970 4.2 91.1 3.3 1.4 


a Includes minor offshoots of Philippine Independent Church, 


Ð The 1903 census did not distinguish religious beliefs, but recorded the ““civil- 
ized” population as 6,987,686, and the “wild” population as 647,740, The 
presumption is that the civilized population is equivalent to the Christian, The 
best estimate for Aglipayans is about 1,500,000, but it is only an estimate, The 
figure for Protestants is approximately accurate. The absolute figure for the 
churches of Aglipayan origin has remained constant at 1.4-1.5 million, while 
the total population has increased to over 42 million, The 1970 census gave 
the Aglipayan churches 3.91% of the total population of the Philippines, 


€ Included in the Protestant figure. 
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Appendix C: TRANSLATIONS 
Chapter 9, no. 30 


That old man was truly loved and respected by the whole 
people, even though he did not know the Spanish language — like 
these new-fangied teachers now, whom they call Normal, who even 
though they are just as dark as I am, or even darker, are wearing a 
frock-coat, or whatever they call that clothing they wear, and are 
making themselves equal to the Capitanes and to the parish priests 
(even though that is not so), just as if they were important people. 

That old teacher of curs that I mentioned had no will of his 
own, with regard to teaching and directing our children. He is not 
making any move or giving any new command, uniess he first got a 
question or advice from our honorable Capitan, and above all from 
our very reverend Padre Cura, Therefore, both the old and the 
young obeyed him, because everyone understood that he would not 
dare to command anything unless our parish priest knew it before- 
hand. 


SES HE o ae eo o a od a ale ole a ok 


“Here you have,” old Basio went on speaking, “here you have 
my seven living children. .. Do not, please, converse with them in the 
Spanish language. I have forbidden all of them very strictly to study, 
or even to mention a singie Spanish word.” 

“And why have you done and commanded this?” I asked the 
old man. “Is it not better that, besides what your children already 
know, they should also add the knowledge of the Spanish language?” 

“No, sir, no!. . . was the abrupt answer of old man Basio. “The 
Kastila,” he said, “is a Kastila, and the Indio is an Indio. The mon- 
key,” he went on to say, “is a monkey, and even if you put on him a 
shirt and trousers, he is still a monkey and not a man.” 

“Yes indeed,” I said. “But keep in mind that knowledge is not a 
hindrance to anything. Rather, it helps us in really many different 
matters of soul and body here in this world.” 

“What you say is true,” the old man repeated, “but, in my view, 
and from what I see, and from what I am told in this life of mine, I 
do not want that the Tagalogs, the Indios, should study the Spanish 
language. 

“What I truly believe, and what I follow, is the saying of my de- 
parted father (may the Lord God keep him!). What he frequently 
said was this: ‘The Tagalogs, the Indios,’ he said, ‘who leave behind, 
or are taken away from, the carabao, generally become bad men and 
traitors to God and the King.” ” 


Chapter 9, no. 37 


The Commandments of the Friar are ten: 
1. Worship the Friar above all things. 
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2. Do not be so rash as to cheat him of what are called his 

fees. 

Celebrate a feast to the friar on Sundays and Holydays. 

Give your body as security for the costs of burial of your 

father and mother. 

5. Do not die if you do not have enough money to pay for 
the funeral. 

6. Do not commit adultery with his wife. 

7. Do not share in his stealing. 

8. Do not accuse them even if you are made out to be a liar. 

9 

0 


oe 


Do not refuse him your wife. 
Do not refuse him your goods. 


oe RRR RE ER RR OR OK k k 


Our stepfather, who are in the convento, cursed be thy name. Thy 
greed be far from us; thy throat be cut on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give back to us this day our food which you are taking from us day 
by day and make us laugh the way you howl with laughter when you 
get our money from us. And lead us not to your tempters but deliver 
us from your evil tongue. Amen.* 


Chapter 9, no. 40 


I see very clearly now that what we really need is the weakness 
of the Pope. Among us there is no prop to support what is being 
knocked down by everyone. But since those who are newly 
awakened are easily frightened, we thought it would be better 
that they be frightened at the friar and not at us. 

Apart from this, in my view the seed sowed by the Pope in our 
people is not very deep. It was not planted in the mind, but in the 
excessive credulity of the ignorant. Therefore, once the marvels they 
believe in are discredited a little, the faith of the Tagalogs will fade 
away completely. 


* Inasmuch as these parodies depend for their effectiveness both on the 
use of similar words and on plays on different senses of the same word, it has 
been impossible to reproduce their effect fully in translation. Hence in some 
cases the translation has been quite literal — and consequently rough—, and in 
other places it has been quite free. 
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Agnus Dei — A small wax disk blessed by the Pope, with a lamb im- 
printed on it representing Jesus as the Lamb of God. Frequently 
worn in past centuries to invoke God's protection on the 
wearer, 

Alcalde mayor — The governor and chief magistrate of a province or 
alcaldia. 

Alcalde ordinario — in the city of Manila, one of the magistrates. 

Alguacil — Constable. For a whole province he was called alguacil 
mayor, chief constable. 

Anito — The environmental and tutelary spirits; or sometimes the 
images representing them. 

Audiencia — The tribunal which served as supreme judiciary of the 
Philippines, and likewise as advisory council to the governor, 
who was its president. 

Babaylan (babailan, bailan, babaylana) — Visayan term for the pagan 
priest or, more frequently, priestess, or shaman. Equivalent to 
Tagalog catalonan. 

Bachiller — The first academic degree; roughly equivalent to A.B. 

Bandala — See vandala. 

Barangay — Kinship unit of 30-100 families at the coming of the 
Spaniards. Made into a political unit by the Spaniards for 
taxation purposes. 

Beata — A pious woman generally. From the end of the seventeenth 
century more commonly refers to one of the members of a 
beaterio, which was in fact, if not in church or civil law, a reli- 
gious house of women. 

Beca — That part of the academic gown which distinguished a colle- 
gian as an Official scholar of his colegio, i.e., a becario. 

Benefice — An ecclesiastical office endowed with an income, such as 
were some parishes, usually those possessed by the secular 
clergy. Sometimes used in the more general sense of all parishes, 
since the government paid most parish priests an annual stipend. 

Cabecera — The center of the pueblo or municipality, where the 
church and convento were located; equivalent to poblacion in 
modern terminology, as distinguished from the barrios or 
visitas. Also used for the capital of a province. 
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Cabeza de barangay — The local official charged by the Spaniards 
with collecting the tribute of his barangay. 

Cabildo eclesiástico — The cathedral chapter; see below. 

Cabildo secular — The city council (of Manila); ayuntamiento. 

Cacique — A West Indian term, applied by the Spaniards at times to 
the datus or principales. In later times, used more generally 
for one who by political or economic means controlled the little 
people of a district; usually derogatory, as in caciquismo. 

Canon — A member of higher rank of the cathedral chapter. Also, in 
Spanish, a fixed rent paid by the inquilinos or lessees of a ha- 
cienda. 

Canons — The laws of the Church; canon law. 

Captain — Besides its use as a military rank, it was commonly used as 
the title of the gobernadorcillo, and became the official title 
after 1893. 

Casamahanes — A Spanish corruption of the Tagalog collective term 
for the kasamd; see below. 

Catalonan (catolones, katalonan) — The Tagalog term for the pagan 
priestesses or priests; equivalent to the Visayan babaylan. 

Cédula (Real) — An official document or decree from the king. In 
later times Cédula was also used for the document of identity 
indicating that the annual tribute or tax had been paid. 

Champan — Sampan; a kind of small boat propelled by sail. 

Chapter (of the cathedral) — The clerics attached to the cathedral 
whose function it was to chant the Divine Office daily and 
assist at other liturgical ceremonies. During the vacancy of a 
bishopric, they also served as the governing body of the diocese 
or archdiocese. (In the Philippines, only the archdiocese of 
Manila had a chapter). 

Chapter (of a religious order) — The periodic assemblies in the friar 
orders which elected superiors and other officials of the order, 
and passed decrees for the province of the order. 

Cimarrones — A term applied to “wild” people; that is, those who 
had fled from the organized Christian settlements, whether to 
escape from tribute or other government exactions, or as fugi- 
tives from justice. From a religious point of view, they were 
usually apostates from Christianity, joining the as yet un- 
evangelized peoples of the mountains or of the interior, some- 
times practicing a syncretic religion, and frequently becoming 
centers of opposition to the entrance of missionaries to 
evangelize the pagans. Also called remontados. 

Collation, Canonical — The act by which a priest received his benefice 
(parish) on a permanent basis, so that he could not be removed 
except by a formal canonical trial. Practically, synonymous 
with canonical institution. 

Consejo de Indias — The Royal Council of the Indies, formed to ad- 
vise the king of affairs of Spain’s overseas empire. In practice it 
prepared the decrees which were issued in the royal name. 

Corregidor — The commander of a fort. Also the military governor of 
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a corregimiento, a district not yet sufficiently pacified to be- 
come an alcaldia under an alcalde mayor. 

Criollo — A Spaniard born overseas, whether in Mexico or the Phil- 
ippines; creole. 

Curacy — A formally erected parish. 

Datu — Pre-Hispanic title of a chief. The datu class became the 
principales, or collectively, the principalia, under Spanish 
rule. The term, however, continued to be used among the 
Muslims and other non-Christian peoples. 

Definidor (definitor) — in the friar orders those who were the advisors 
of the provincial, and with whose consent certain matters could 
be decided outside the chapters. Collectively referred to as 
definitorio (definitcry). 

Doctrina — A town or village still in the process of evangelization, 
and not yet at the stage where it could be erected as a parish. 
Later, sometimes used in a more general sense of all units 
possessing their own church. Both the Spanish and the English 
terms are also used for the Doctrina cristiana, the book; or for 
the contents — the principal prayers, basic truths and moral 
demands of Christianity, which were supposed to be memo- 
rized before baptism. 

Encomienda — Not a land grant, but the grant of jurisdiction over 
the people of a certain territory, giving the encomendero the 
right to collect for himseif the tribute due the king and to de- 
mand certain labor services. In return he was to “discharge the 
conscience of the King” by providing the people of his enco- 
mienda with protection, the administration of justice, and 
especially, religious instruction. 

Fanega — A measure (of rice) equal to approximately three-fourths 
of a cavan or about 55 liters. 

Filibustero — Originally used in America of pirates or freebooting 
adventurers, in nineteenth-century Philippines it meant a sub- 
versive. 

Fiscal — The Crown attorney of the Audiencia. Also used of the 
Filipino lay assistant of the parish priest, who was not only 
sacristan, but in the early period at least, minor religious func- 
tionary in the absence of the priest. 


Gobernadorcillo — The chief municipal magistrate in Filipino towns. 
Like the alcalde-mayor on the provincial level, he had both 
executive and judicial functions, and to him the cabezas de 
barangay were subject. Later called capitán municipal. 

Guardian — Among the Franciscans, the local superior of a monas- 
tery of convento. 

Ilustrado — One of the educated elite in the nineteenth century. 

Immunity, Ecclesiastical — The complex of privileges claimed by the 
Church, and partially recognized by the Crown, — the exempt- 
ion of clerics from civil jurisdiction, the right of sanctuary, etc. 

Indio — A native Filipino of Malay origin, The term was ordinarily 
used of Christians, though not exclusively. In the nineteenth 
century it had a somewhat pejorative connotation. 
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Inquilino — The lessee of a hacienda, who paid a fixed rent. On friar 
haciendas wealthy inquilinos often subleased the land they rent- 
ed to kasamá (sharecroppers) who did the actual farming, espe- 
cially from the end of the eighteenth century. 

Institution, Canonical — The installation of a priest in a parish with 

- canonical collation. 

Interdict — An ecclesiastical penalty by which a place, usually a 
parish or diocese, was deprived of Mass, the sacraments, and 
Christian burial. 

Kasamé — A tenant farmer renting land from either the owner (in 
lay haciendas) or the inquilinos (on Church haciendas) on the 
basis of a share of the harvest. 

Larawan — Images or figures of anitos or departed ancestors among 
pagans, 

Maestre de campo — A relatively high military officer, perhaps rough- 
ly equivalent to a colonel. The highest rank open to Filipinos. 

Maganito — An offering to the anitos. 

Mestizo — When used alone, the term almost always refers to a mes- 
tizo de sangley, or Chinese mestizo. A Spanish mestizo would 
be specifically referred to as mestizo espafiol or mestizo de 
espanol, 

Ministro (minister) — A general term for religious priests ministering 
to the Filipinos, whether as missionaries or as parish priests. 
Ministro de Ultramar — The Overseas Minister in nineteenth-century 
Spanish governments, in charge of the Philippines, Cuba, and 

Puerto Rico. 

Oidor — A member of the audiencia, 

Pase regio — The claim of the Spanish Crown under the Patronato 
Real that no papal decrees or letters of the generals of the 
religious orders had any force in the Indies unless they had 
previously been approved by the Consejo de Indias. Not re- 
cognized by the Holy See, but necessarily tolerated. 

Patronato Real — The Royal Patronage by which the king financed 
the Church in the Indies, and as patron, had the right to present 
(and thus, in effect, to appoint) to all ecclesiastical positions in 
the Church of the Indies. 

Pintados — Because of their practice of tattooing almost their entire 
bodies, the Spaniards called the Visayans by this term (painted 
ones). By extension it was also applied to the Visayan islands. 

Policia — Civilized life and customs, as conceived by the Spaniards. 

Polo — Compulsory labor service, whether on shipbuilding or on 
public works. 

Presentación — The act by which the king (or in the case of parish- 
es, the governor, acting as vice-patron) nominated a cleric for 
ecclesiastical office, to whom the Pope (for bishops) or the 
bishop (for lesser offices) then gave canonical collation and 
institution. , 

Principales — The Spanish term for the pre-Hispanic datu class and 
their descendants, collectively known as the principalia. From 
this class came the cabezas de barangay and gobernadorcillos. 
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Prior — In the friar orders, except the Franciscans, the local superior 
of a monastery or convento. 

Provision — The entire process by which an ecclesiastic received 
ecclesiastical office under the Patronato Real. 

Provisión Real (Royal Provision) — A decree or sentence of the 
audiencia. 

Provisor — Vicar-general and ecclesiastical judge in a diocese. 

Pueblo — Town, or better, municipality. 

Rancheria — A small settlement of Indios not yet Christian. Roughly 
equivalent in size to a modern sitio. 

Real — Rial, one-eighth of a silver peso. 

Recopilación de las Leyes de Indias — The code of laws and decrees 
enacted over the course of time for the Indies as a whole, and 
consequenily for the Philippines. 

Recurso de fuerza — Regalist principle by which one could make an 
appeal (recurso) to a civil court against an ecclesiastical court 
which was violating the rights (hacer fuerza) of the appellant. 

Reducción (reduction) — The process of gathering together the scat- 
tered settlements of Indios into villages or towns to make pos- 
sible lasting evangelization. 

Regalism — The theory and practice by which many rights of the 
Crown over the Church were considered to be inherent in the 
royal power. This was accompanied by a tendency to enlarge 
the scope of the Patronato Real beyond what had actually been 
conceded by the Holy See in the papal bulls. 

Regidor — A member of the city council or cabildo (of Manila). 

Remontados — See Cimarrones. 

Residencia —- The judicial inquiry into their conduct in office which 
Spanish colonial officials had to go through at the end of their 
term, at least before the nineteenth century. The term was also 
used by the Jesuits for their mission houses, rather than calling 
them monastery or convento, as among the friars. 

Sanctuary, Right of — The immunity from arrest claimed by the 
Church for anyone who took refuge in a sacred place, i.e., a 
church or monastery. 

Tribunal — The government building in each town. 

Tribute — The amount paid in money or kind by every Indio, except 
the principales, to the royal treasury. In private ecomiendas (in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) this went to the enco- 
mendero. The amount varied between eight and fourteen reales 
for the Indio over the centuries. Chinese and Chinese mestizos 
paid more. Also used as a unit of population, in which one full 
tribute comprised a man, his wife, and their minor children. 

Vandala — The requisitioning of rice and other products from the 
Filipinos by the government at a fixed price. Besides being 
lower than the market price, the amount was often paid late or 
not at all. 

Visita — Small settlements with only a chapel, but no resident priest. 
They were supposed to be visited periodically by the priest 
from the cabecera. The term is also used as the equivalent of 
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the Spanish term visitación (visitation). 

Visitación — The visit of inspection and correction supposed to be 
made regularly by the bishop to all parishes in his diocese. The 
term is also used of a similar visit made by the provincials of 
religious orders to all their subjects or religious houses. Like- 
wise of extraordinary inspections in a particular situation de- 
manding special attention, whether by ecclesiastical or civil 
authorities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
GENERAL 


The best general history of the Philippines is Horacio de la 
Costa, S.J., Readings in Philippine History (Manila, 1965); it is, 
however, too brief on the twentieth century, though no other single 
work is satisfactory either. For general church history, there is like- 
wise no work covering the entire period, though Pablo Fernández, 
O.P., has published 50 chapters, continuing in the Boletín Ecle- 
siástico from 1970 through 1974 under the general title: “The His- 
tory of the Church in the Philippines, 1521-1898.” Though follow- 
ing a general chronological order, the arrangement is primarily topic- 
al. Based on wide acquaintance with the Spanish printed works and 
the extensive Dominican archives, it contains a great deal of valuable 
information on many aspects of the church history of that period. 
The collection edited by Gerald H. Anderson, Studies in Philippine 
Church History (Ithaca, N.Y., 1969), has a number of excellent 
essays by both Catholic and Protestant scholars on various topics 
covering the entire span of church history, many of which will be 
cited below. Among them is an extensive bibliographical essay by 
Anderson (Protestant and Aglipayan churches) and myself (Ro- 
man Catholicism). Since I have cited there the important Spanish 
sources and works, in the present essay I will confine myself ex- 
clusively to writings in English. In commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of Christianity in the Philippines, the Boletin Eclesidstico 
(January-February 1965) published useful sketches of the work of 
each of the religious orders down to 1900. Only a few of the more 
modern orders were included in this issue, but some others had 
brief accounts in succeeding numbers of the Boletin. An illuminating 
brief article on the problem of genuine Filipino cultural development 
is De la Costa’s “History and Philippine Culture,” in his The Back- 
ground of Nationalism and Other Essays (Manila, 1965), pp. 23-30. 
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412 SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
CHAPTER 1: The Spanish Church in the Indies 


The original texts and translations of the important documents 
on the Patronato Real de las Indias in general, together with ex- 
tensive commentary, may be found in W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., King 
and Church (Chicago, 1961). There is a much briefér but clear and 
accurate treatment of the theory of the Patronato by De la Costa, 
“Patronato Real _and_Recurso_de Fue ” in his Asia and the Philip- 
pines (Manila, 1967 ), pp. 39-48. The struggle for justice to the Tn- 
dians in Ámerica and the role of Las Casas has been treated in 
several books by Lewis Hanke, most notably his classic The Spanish 
Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America (Philadelphia, 1949). 


CHAPTER 2: Christianity Comes to the Philippines 


Prehispanic Filipino religion is treated from somewhat different 
points of view in Miguel A. Bernad, S.J., The Christianization of the 
Philippines (Manila, 1972), pp. 123-134; and F. Landa Jocano, Phil- 
ippine Prehistory (Quezon City, 1975), pp. 215-232. 


CHAPTER 3: The Struggle for Justice 


The most complete brief study is J. Gayo Aragón, O.P., “The 
Controversy over Justification of Spanish rule in the Philippines,” in 
Anderson, Studies, pp. 3-21. It can be supplemented by De la Costa’s 
“Bishop Salazar and the Colonial Episcopate,” in his Asia and the 
Philippines, pp. 22-38. 


CHAPTER 4: Evangelization 


The classic overall view of the work of evangelization is John 
Phelan, The Hispanization of the Philippines (Madison, 1959), pp. 
31-89, with his useful maps and lists of parishes held by the regular 
clergy in 1655 on pp. 167-76. However, Phelan is sometimes weak 
on ecclesiastical matters and Philippine terminology, and seems to 
me to take too narrow a view of the orthodoxy of Philippine Catho- 
licism. The most thorough and perceptive treatment of evangeliza- 
tion, even though limited to the Jesuits, is in various sections of De 
la Costa’s The Jesuits in the Philippines 1581-1768 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961). 


CHAPTER 5: Obstacles and Setbacks 


The Dutch and Moro Wars and their effects on the Christian 
communities are treated generally in Phelan, Hispanization, pp. 93- 
104 and 136-52. More thoroughly and in detail in De la Costa, 
Jesuits, pp. 279-350, 382-398, and passim. The eighteenth-century 
episode of the conversion of Alimuddin is treated by De la Costa in 
“Muhammad Alimuddin I, Sultan of Sulu, 1735-1773.” Asia and the 
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Philippines pp. 81-114. The Christian resistance to the subsequent 
war is narrated by Bernad in his “Father Ducós and the Muslim Wars, 
1752-1759,” Philippine Studies 16 (1968): 690-728. The Muslim 
side of the story is thoroughly and competently treated by Cesar A. 
Majul, The Muslims in the Philippines (Quezon City, 1973). 


CHAPTER 6: Jurisdictional Conflicts 


A brief general view of the church-state conflicts by De la Costa 
is “Church and State under the Patronato Real,” in H. de la Costa, 
S.J., and John N. Schumacher, S.d., Church and State: the Philippine 
Experience (Manila, 1976), pp. 1-13; and more extensively in his 
Jesuits in the Philippines, pp. 337-82, 485-502; also Bernad, Chris- 
tianization, pp. 811-36. On the assassination of Bustamante, see 
Cantius J. Kobak, O.F.M., “Governor Bustamante’s Assassins: An 
Historical Appraisal,” Philippiniana Sacra 11 (1976): 72-103; also 
the documents published there and in subsequent issues by Pablo 
Fernandez, O.P. For the conflicts between religious orders and 
bishops, the essential study is De la Costa’s “Episcopal Jurisdiction 
in the Philippines during the Spanish Regime,” in Anderson, Studies, 
pp. 44-64. The various individual episodes in the struggle are treated 
more extensively in the corresponding places in his Jesuits in the 
Philippines. 


CHAPTER 7: The Established Church 


The most extensive study of the Church’s work in education is 
Evergisto Bazaco, O.P., History of Education in the Philippines 
(Manila, 1953). Though marred by some anachronisms and a some- 
what apologetic orientation, it remains a valuable source of inform- 
aton. Various articles in Philippine Studies and elsewhere by Frede- 
rick Fox, S.J., supplement Bazaco, especially on elementary educa- 
tion. De la Costa, Jesuits, gives thorough treatment of Jesuit schools 
to 1768; and Juan Sanchez y Garcia treats the Dominican University 
up to the 1920s in his Historical Documentary Synopsis of the Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas, tr. James H. Bass (Manila, 1929). Sister M. 
Caridad Barrion, O.S.B. The Religious Life of the Laity in Eighteenth 
Century Philippines (Manila, 1961) is perhaps the only professed 
treatment of the subject, though scattered material will be found in 
several of the books mentioned above in other connections, as well as 
in the 1965 centenary issue of the Boletin Eclesiagtico earlier cited. 
For the missionary work among the mountain peoples of northern 
Luzon, William Henry Scott’s The Discovery of the Igorots is the 
most thorough and perceptive study, together with numerous other 
publications of his on the same subject. The most helpful theoretical 
framework for the study of the increasing literature on popular 
Christianity is Frank Lynch, S.J., “Folk Catholicism in the Philip- 
pines,” in Society, Culture, and the Filipino, ed. Mary Racelis 
Hollnsteiner et al. (Quezon City, 1975), 2:227-38. Two recent 
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studies of the friar lands: Nicholas P. Cushner, Landed Estates in the 
Colonial Philippines (New Haven, 1976), and Dennis Morrow Roth, 
The Friar Estates of the Philippines (Albuquerque, 1977), have been 
summarized and evaluated by me in “Church Lands and Philippine 
Socioeconomic Development,” Philippine Studies 25 (1977): 456-69. 


CHAPTER 8: The Development of a Filipino Clergy 


The fundamental article on the period up to mid-eighteenth 
century is De la Costa’s “The Development of the Native Clergy in 
the Philippines,” in Anderson, Studies, pp. 65-104. It has been 
brought up to date and given a quantitative basis in my own “The 
Eighteenth Century Filipino Clergy: A Footnote to De la Costa,” 
Philippine Studies 26 (1978): 157-73, Nineteenth century develop- 
ments are covered in my book Father Jose Burgos: Priest and Nation- 
alist (Manila, 1972), and several articles of mine in Philippine Studies 
(1969-1972). 


CHAPTER 9: The Church and Filipino Nationalism 


The nationalist movement prior to the Revolution is studied in 
my book The Propaganda Movement, 1880-1895 (Manila, 1973). 
The church policy adopted by the Malolos government is most fully 
dealt with in Pedro S. de Achútegui, S.J., and Miguel A. Bernad, S.J., 
Religious Revolution in the Philippines, vol, 1 (Manila, 1960). Rela- 
tions of the Revolution with the Church in both periods receive a 
briefer, but generally helpful treatment in Cesar A. Majul, “Anticle- 
ricalism during the Reform Movement and the Philippine Revolu- 
tion,” in Anderson, Studies, pp. 152-171, and in the first half of my 
own essay, “Church and State in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries,” in De la Costa and Schumacher, Church and State: the 
Philippine Experience, pp. 14-64. The role of the Filipino clergy in 
the Revolution is treated for one period in my article “The Religious 
Character of the Revolution in Cavite, 1896-1897,” Philippine 
Studies 24 (1976): 399-416; and more extensively in my forth- 
coming book, The Revolutionary Clergy, 1850-1903. 


CHAPTER 10: The Church in Disarray 


Besides the extensive study of Aglipayanism by Achútegui and 
Bernad mentioned above, there is a briefer but competent study by 
Sister Mary Dorita Clifford, B.V.M., “Iglesia Filipina Independiente: 
The Revolutionary Church,” in Anderson, Studies, pp. 223-254, In 
that same volume, Protestant beginnings and the public school 
problem are studied respectively by Anderson, “Providence and 
Politics behind Protestant Missionary Beginnings in the Philippines,” 
pp. 279-300; and Clifford, “Religion and the Public Schools in the 
Philippines, 1899-1906,” pp. 301-324. 
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CHAPTER 11: Adjusting to a New Order 


Very little has been written on the period of this chapter, with 
the exception of my essay on church and state cited in the readings 
for chapter 9, and part of that of Clifford on the public schools cited 
for chapter 10. The Boletin Eclesiástico centenary issue cited above 
and a few subsequent issues contain rather brief articles on some of 
the modern religious congregations, and a few congregations have 
published popular brochures, but not scholarly studies. On the friar 
lands settlement and who really profited from it, see Jose N. Endriga, 
“The Friar Lands Settlement: Promise and Performance,” Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration 14 (1970): 397-413. 
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and sacraments, 80-85 

Filipino clergy; admission to religious 
orders, 340-341;and Alipayanism, 
317, 319,324-325, 326, 328, 332; 
as coadjutors, 209-210, 219, 227- 
228, 229, 245; and Council of 
Trent, 125; development of, 140, 
200-213; emasculation of, 229; in- 
adequate training, 298-299; war 
victims, 383, 384; number in pari- 
shes, 297n1; and Manila Spa- 
niards, 198; and Philip II, 126; in 
national elections, 355; as parish 
priests, 127, 295-296; 300-301; 
political dangers in, 213-215, 245; 
and public schools, 347; qualities 
of, 199-200; reaction to apostolic 
constitution, 324-326; relation- 
ship with religious orders, 210- 
213; relieved of parishes, 215-221; 
against return of friars to parishes, 
299-300; in revolution of 1896; 
274-275; and revolutionary gov- 
ernment, 278-285; rights of, 299, 
322; shortage of, 237-238; 239- 
241; in struggles between bishops 
and religious, 123; war against 


Americans, 289-291, 292, 285- 
287 

Fiscalillo (office), 277n18 

Forced labor. See Polo 

Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 345 

Franciscans: adapting native lang- 
uages, 75; and ancestral beliefs, 
70-72; arrival of, 17; and cate- 
chism, 237; and fiesta, 157-158, 
on Filipino Christian practices, 
85-86; flight from parishes, 203; 
and hospitals, 51-52, 153-154; 
Japanese war victims, 384; and 
Mexican clergy, 194; in mission 
territories, 18, 70-72, 73-74, 191; 
obstacle to conversion, 67; and 
Patronato, 203-204; and schools, 
49-50; and vernacular literature, 
178, 179; against visitation, 127- 
130, 134 

Fraternidad (newspaper), 320 

Friar lands (haciendas): and rent, 
259-60; sale of, 334-336; true 

ownership of, 260-61 

Functionaries, 232-234 


Gainza, Francisco, 253 

García, Diego, 143 

Garcia, Alcocer (bishop), 292, 302, 
317 

Garcia Serrano, Miguel: on charity, 
155; on forced labor, 98; on hos- 
pitals, 153-154; on obstacles to 
conversion, 61-62; on visitation 
rights, 128-129 

Gomez, Mariano, 217, 225 

Gómez Marañón, Santos, 209-210 

Gonzalo, Don, 52-54 

Good Shepherd Sisters, 34 

Gorordo, Juan, 302, 343, 354-355, 
357 

Government School of Commerce, 
351 

Governors: versus bishops, 114-119, 
123; obstacle to conversion, 66- 
69; reaction to antifriar propagan- 
da, 251-252; versus religious or- 
ders, 203-204, 205-206; in sup- 
port of religious orders, 253-254 

Gran Oriente Español, 265, 356 

Grand Lodge of the Philippines, 356 

Guerrero, Hernando, 114-117, 122 

Guerrero, Juan Gerónimo, 146, 145 

Guerrilla priests. See Filipino clergy: 
war against Americans 

Guidi, Giovanni Battista: admission 
of Filipinos to seminaries, 339; 
and apostolic constitution, 322- 


324; Church reorganization, 336 * 


Gumapos, Pedro, 101 


Hacienda, See Friar lands 

Harty (bishop), 343, 346 

Hendrick, Thomas, 290-291, 302- 
303, 331-332, 343 

Herrera, Diego de, 23-24, 177 

Herrero, Ulpiano, 239-241, 276 

Hevia Campomanes, (Jose), 280, 
282, 292, 300 

Holy Eucharist, sacrament of, 80, 82- 
84 

Holy Office, 117-118 

Holy See. See Vatican 

Holy Spirit Sisters, 345 

Holy Tribunal, 117-118 

Holydays, 158. See also Fiesta, reli- 
gious 

Hospitals, See Religious orders: and 
hospitals 

Humanes, Alonso, 45-47 

Hurtado, Melchor de, 108 


ICM Sisters, 345 

Idolatry. See Pre-Hispanic religion: 
practices 

Ifugaos, conversion of. See Igorots 

“Iglesia Católica en Filipinas.” See 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente 

Iglesia Filipina Independiente (IFI): 
decline of, 360-361; defection of 
Filipino clergy to, 297n1, 325- 
327; “Fundamental Epistles” of, 
321-322; proclamation of, 319; 
spread of, 328; scope of influence, 
346, See also Aglipay, Gregorio 

Ignacia del Espiritu Santo (beata), 
165-163 

Ignorance, of religion, in nineteenth 
century, 235-236, 239-241 

Igorots, 187-189, 250-251 

lligan, Moro raid in, 112-113 

Nocos, revolt in, 100, 101-102 

Noilo Central School, 349 

Ilustrados (Filipino elite): advocates 
of liberalism, 257; against reli- 
gious orders, 252, 254, 255-256, 
257; and Revolution of 1896, 276 

Independent Filipino Catholic 
Church. See Iglesia Filipina Inde- 
pendiente 

Indians, justice to, 4-6 

Indies, Laws of, 121n7 

Indios. See Filipino Catholics 

Indios, Congregacion de, 164 

Innocent X (pope), 147 

Inquilinos (leaseholders), 182n23; 
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259-260; 334; 336 
Inquisition, 117-118 
Inter caetera (papal bull), 2, 3, 4, 7-8 
Inderdict, 122n9, 124n10 
Izquierdo, Rafael, 225-226-229 


Jansenists, French, 119 

Japanese war, effect of, 383, 385 

Jaro: clergy, rejection of papal 
authority, 325-327; founding of 
diocese, 18; end of schism in, 327- 
328. See also Ferrero, Andrés 

Jesuits: admission of Filipinos, 340- 
341; 364, 365, 366; on Aglipaya- 
nism, 329; and agriculture, 180- 
181; American clergy replacing 
Spanish, 342, 357; on appoint- 
ment of ministries, 132n16, 136; 
arrival of, 17; and baptism, 41-43, 
246; decrease in number and 
parishes abandoned, 309-311; and 
diocesan seminaries, 339; and edu- 
cation, 142-144, 147-148, 150, 
231, 256; expulsion of, 148, 201- 
202; on failure of Philippine 
clergy, 244-246; and fiesta, 156, 
157-158; and Filipino religious 
practices, 162-163; and friar 
lands, 258-259; and lay brothers, 
164; and Moro wars, 104-105, 
108-109, 112-113; on Masonry, 
265; on medium of instruction, 
351; in mission territories, 18, 41- 
42, 57, 59-60, 70, 103, 103-104, 
191-192, 380-382; obstacles to 
conversion, 57, 67; and Patronato, 
202-203; and Propaganda Move- 
ment, 225-226, 266-267; on pub- 
lic schools, 345-346; and religious 
women, 165; return to parishes, 
216, 236, 292-293, 293-295, 360; 
and Revolution of 1896, 269-270; 
and social action, 368-371; trans- 
fer of parishes, 382; and vernacu- 
lar literature, 177; against visita- 
tion, 120-121, 122, 128 

Jesus, Bernardino de, 177 

Jesus, Society of. See Jesuits 

Jiménez, Cristoforo, 178 

Joseph de la Virgen del Niño Per- 
dido, 104-105 

Julius 0 (pope), 8-9 

Junta of Manila, See Synod of Manila 

Jurisdiction, episcopal. See Bishops: 
and visitation controversy; Omni- 
moda, Religious orders: episcopal 
jurisdiction enforced on 

Jurists, royal, 10 
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Kasama (share-tenant) system, 175, 
259, 260, 336 

Katipunan: and captive friars, 276- 
278,288; composition of, 270n14; 
and Council of Manila 338- 
339; and Propaganda Movement, 
271; and religious practices, 272- 
274, See also Aguinaido, Emilio; 
Bonifacio, Andres 

270n14; and Council of Manila, 

338-339; and Propaganda Move- 
ment, 271; and religious practices, 
272-274, See also Aguinaldo, 
Emilio; Bonifacio, Andres 

King, sovereignty of, 6,7, 8, 9, 10-11 

Kudarat (Corralat), 105, 106 

“Kuwentong Kochero” (radio pro- 
gram), excerpts, 378-379 


La Iglesia Evangelica de las Islas Fili- 
pinas. See Evangelical Union of 
the Philippine Islands 

La Santa de Leyte (charismatic fig- 
ure), 241 

Labor, compulsory. See Polo 

Ladrones (Marianas Islands), missions 
in, 191 

Laguna, Franciscans in, 85-86 

Language, native, and conversion, 75 

Las Casas, Bartolomé de, 4, 6, 7 

Lavezares, Guido de, 24-25 

Lay helpers, 52-55 

Lay organizations, 86-87 

Laymen: and Filipino clergy, 196- 
197; and American occupation, 
380-381 

Ledesma, Valerio, 70 

Legazpi, Miguel Lopez de, 13 

Legionarios del Trabajo (Legion- 
aries), 348, 356-57 

Legislation, for religious instruction, 
373 

Leo XIII (pope), 306, 370, 371 

Leyte, Magindanao raid in, 102-103 

Letran, San Juan de (college): admis- 
sion of Filipinos, 150; beginnings 
of, 145-147; nationalist hotbed, 
255 

Libertos (child slaves), 248-249 

Lisboa, Marcos de, 75, 178 

Literature, vernacular, 177-179 

Lo, Gregory, 191 

Loarca, Miguel de, 15-16 

Lopez, Francisco, 178, 54 

Lopez, Gregorio, 95 

Lucio y Bustamante, Miguel, 256 

Lumbang, Franciscans in, 73-74 


-Mabini, Apolinario: and Aglipay, 


280; on independence of Filipino 
clergy, 283-285; on separation of 
church and state, 278-280 

McKinley (president), 312 

McKinnon, William, 296 

Magdalo, 274 

Magdiwang, 274 

Magellan (Ferdinand), 12-13 

Magindanao raids: in Visayas, 93-94, 
102-103; in Mindanao, 102, 105- 
107 

Magindanaos, conversion of, 108- 
109, 248-249 

Makabulos, Francisco, 277 

Maldonado, Luis, 20 

Malong, Andres, 100-101 

Mallat, Jean, 236 

Malolos Congress, 278 

Malolos Constitution, on religion, 
279-280 

Manalo, Silvino, 355 

Mandac, Simeon, 320, 321 

Maniago, Francisco, See Pampanga, 
religious revolt in 

Manifiesto que a la noble Nación 
española dirigen los leales fili- 
pinos (pamphiet), 221 

Manila, Ayuntamiento of, against 
secularization, 207 

Manila (diocese): founding of, 18-19. 
See also Salazar, Domingo de 

Manila, College of. See College of 
Manila 

Manila Spaniards, See Spanish Ma- 
nila, community 

Martinez, Manuel, 59 

Martinez de Zúñiga, Joaquin, 140, 
179, 235-236 

Mas, Sinibaldo de, 232-233, 242-243 

Masbate: Augustinians in, 109-110; 
Recoletos in, 110 

Masonry: and Aglipayanism, 329- 
330; and Council of Manila, 338- 
339; and ilustrados, 356-357; and 
nationalist movement, 251; and 
laboring class, 357-358; and Cath- 
olic militants, 378-379 

Meliton Martinez, Gregorio: on anta- 
gonism between religious and na- 
tive clergy, 215-216; on Pelaez, 
220-221; on reversal of seculari- 
zation, 218-220 

Messenger, The (magazine), 302 

Methodists: attack on Cathclicism, 
315; territorial domain of, 313, 
314 


Mexicans, admission to priesthood, 
194 

Mill Hill Missionaries, 341 

Millan de Poblete (bishop), 195, 196 

Mindanaos. See Magindanao raids 

Misericordia, Confraternity of, 144, 
148, 149, 154, 155 

Missionaries. See Religious orders 

Missionaries of the Sacred Heart 
(MSC), 382 

Misterios de nuestra Santa Fe (book), 
75 

Mogica, Diego, 273 

Moluccas (Spice Islands) Dutch 
versus Spaniards in, 95 

Monasterios, building of, 21, 49 

Monroe Commission, on education, 
361-364 

Montalvo de Coca, Gregorio, 9 

Monte, Geronimo, 75 

Morale Pratique des Jesuites, La 
(book), 119 

Morayta, Miguel, 265, 356 

Morga, Antonio de, 93 

Moriones (governor), 259 

Moro wars: on Mindanao, 104-107, 
111-112, 112-113; on Visayas, 93- 
94, 102-103, 107-108 

Mulry, Joseph, 368, 370, 371 

Murillo Velarde, Pedro: on Arch- 
bishop Guerrero, 116-117; on Fili- 
pino religious practices, 162-163, 
169-172; on parish priests, 172- 
174, 174-175; on revolts, 100-102 

Muslim raids: in Mindanao, 104-105; 
in Visayas, 94-95, 107-108, 109- 
110 


Natera, Jose, 289 

National Assembly. See Legislation, 
for religious instruction 

National Christian Council, 314 

Naturales (Criollos), 195 

Navarrete, Domingo de, 162 

Nieva, Domingo de, 60 

Noceda (Jesuit), 178 

Noli me tángere (book), 265 

Nozaleda, Bernardino: Aglipay on, 
283-284; under American protec- 
tion, 292; enemy of revolution, 
230; on exile of Malolos leaders, 
262-263; against forming of Fili- 
pino clergy, 300-302; against Prot- 
estants, 314 

Nueva Caceres (diocese): founding 
of, 19; Catholic life in, 253-254; 
See also Barlin, Jorge 
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Nueva Segovia, diocese of, 17, 18, 
19. See also Benavides, Miguel de 


O'Doherty, Michael J.: on diocesan 
seminaries, 339; on friar failure to 
train native clergy, 298-299; on 
lack of American priests, 342-343 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 383- 
383 

Obispo Máximo. See Aglipay, Grego- 
rio 

Observantines. See Augustinians: 
branches 

Oliver, Juan de, 75 

Omnimoda (papal bull), 123-125 

Oquendo, Sebastian de, 146 

Oraciones devotas para Comulgar y 
Confesar (book), 75 

Ortega, Geronimo, 12-121 

Ortiz, Ramón, 178 

Osmeña, Sergio, 356 

Ovalle, Nicolás de, 9 

Oyanguren, Melchor, 178 


Padres Capitanes (friar warriors), 
288-289, See also San Agustin, 
Pedro de; Ducos, Jose; Religious 
orders: as military leaders 

Pagan rites: clandestine and wide- 
spread, discovery of, 73-74, 185- 
187; Christian substitution for, 
76-78. See also Pre-Hispanic reli- 
gion 

Paganism. See Pre-Hispanic religion 

Pallium, 114 

Pallu, Francois, 195 

Pampanga, revolt in, 100, 203-204 

Panay: Jesuits in, 42-43; Maginda- 
nao raid in, 93-94 

Pangasinan: Dominicans in, 56-57, 
79-80; revolt in, 100-101 

Paniqui Assembly, 283-285. See also 
Aglipayanism 

Pardo Felipe: on formation of Fil- 
ipino priests, 195; against gov- 
ernor, 122-123, and recurso de 
fuerza, 119-122 

Pardo de Tavera (anti-Catholic), 320 

Pareja, Miguel de, 153 

Parish priests: and education, 151- 
152; Filipino clergy as, 127, 
295, 300-301; religious as, 87, 
126, 127, 206, 207, 131, 136- 
137; role of, 172-174, 174-175 

Parishes, destitution of, after revolu- 
tion, 292-295 
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Pase regio, 10, 114. See also Patro- 
nato Real de Indias 

Pasion de Nuestro Señor Jesucristo 
(book), 179 

Pasiong dapat ipag-alab nang puso 
nang tauong babasa (book). See 
Propaganda Movement: parodies 
of religious books 

Pastells, Pablo, 246-247 

Pasyon (book), 179 

Paternina, Jose, 117-118 

Patiño, Diego, 178 

Patronato Real de Indias (decree): 
and canonical collation, 131-140, 
242; on communication between 
pope and churches, 10, 114; and 
bishops versus governors, 114- 
119; and bishops versus religious 
orders, 202-203; and Council of 
Manila, 337; effects on Church in 
the Indies, 9-10; effects on friar 
orders, 242-243; establishment of, 
7; and governors versus religious 
orders, 202-203; and Philip II 
(king), 9; and recurso de fuerza, 
120-122 

Paules, See Vincentians 

Payo, Pedro, 251 

“Peaceable possession,” 330-331 

Pelaez, Pedro, 212-218, 220. See 
also Burgos, on Pelaez; Melitón 
Martinez: on Pelaez 

Penance, sacrament of, 44, 80-84, 
84-85 

Pensionados (Filipino students), 349- 
350 

Pérez, Domingo, 185-187 

Pérez, Dasmariñas, Luis, 142, 149 

Philip II (king): and control over the 
Moluccas, 95; on education, 142; 
and Filipino structures of society, 
79-80; and imperial Spain, 1; and 
visitation, 126-127, 130-131; and 
Patronato, 9, 18-21; on slavery, 
27-28; and territorial assignment 
of religious orders, 17, 195; on 
tribute, 36-37 

Philip HI (king), 95-98 

Philip 1V (king): and education, 147; 
and Patronato, 10; 116-117; and 
University of Santo Tomas, ponti- 
fical charter, 147 

Philip V (king) and seminaries, 
founding of, 197 

Philippine Commission. See Taft, 
William Howard 

Philippines Commonweal (weekly), 
371-373 


Philippine Independent Church. See 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente 

Piani, Guglielmo, 384 

Pilar, Marcelo del: and Masonry, 265- 
266; and nationalism, 229, 251; 
against parish priest, 261-262; 
parodies of religious books, 263; 
and Protestantism, 314-315. Sec 
also Propaganda Movement 

Pius V (pope), 125 

Plasencia, Juan de, 75 

Playahonda, Indios of. See Zambals, 
conversion of 

PME Fathers, 382 

Polo (forced labor) 95-98 

Polanco, Juan de, 135-136 

Polygamy, obstacle to conversion, 
62-63 

Pope, authority of, 3-4, 4-5, 7-9 

Post-baptismal instruction, 43-48 

Prat, Ramon, 42 

Pre-Hispanic religion: Muslim in- 
fluence in, 15-16; practices, 12- 
15, 175-177, 185-187 

Presbyterians, 313, 314 

Priesthood. See Filipino clergy: ad- 
mission to religious orders 

Primo de Rivera, Fernando, injustice 
to Filipino clergy, 229-230; on 
religious practice, 237-238 

Principales (chiefs): against alcaldes- 
mayores, 26-27; and conversion, 
79; and forced labor, 97 

Programa Constitucional. See Mabini, 
Apolinario: on separation of 
church and state 

Propaganda Fide, Sacred Congraga- 
tion de, 193 

Propaganda Movement: anti-Catholic 
attacks, 265; factors leading to, 
251; and Jesuits, 266-67; and 
Katipunan, 271; and Masonry, 
265-266; parodies of religious 
books, 263-265; against parish 
priest, 261-262 

Property, seizure of. See ‘‘Peace- 
able possession”; Indies, Laws of 

Proselytism. See Protestants 

Protestants: advantage over Catholic 
priests, 342; and Aglipayan schism, 
318-319, 329; attacks on Catho- 
lics, 315, 350-352, 354, 362; ar- 
rival of, 312; and public schools, 
influence in, 315-316, 345, 346, 
347, 348; and organization, 350; 
and territorial division, 313-314. 
See also Protestantism 

Protestantism: and American re- 
gime, 358-359; and influence on 


political life, 356; and Nueva 
Caceres, 343-344 

Provincial Council of Manila. See 
Council of Manila 

Provincials, and visitation rights, 133 

Public schools: controversy over reli- 
gious instruction, 346, 373-378; 
impact on evolving Filipino so- 
ciety, 354-355; Protestant in- 
fluence in, 315-316, 345, 346, 
347, 348; religious indifference in, 
347-348 


Quae Mari Sinico (apostolic constitu- 
tion): and Aglipayanism, 325-326; 
on ecclesiastical discipline, 324; 
on parishes, 323; on religious or- 
ders, 323; on secular clergy, 322 

Quezon, Manuel L.: and Masonry, 
356; veto on religious instruction, 
373, 375, 376-378 

Quiravat. See Zambals, conversion of 


Rada, Martin de, 22-23 
Raid. See Moro wars 
Ramirez vs. Barlin, Supreme Court 
decision in, 332-333, 360 
Rancheria (settlement), 52 
Ransom. See Religious orders: raid 
victims; Libertos 
Raon, Jose, 202 
Recitations, 44 
Recogida (pious woman), 165n10, 
167 
Recoletos: arrival of, 17; assigned to 
Cavite, 216, 217, 218; decrease 
in number and parishes aban- 
doned, 309-311; and fiesta, 157; 
and friar lands, 181, 182; as Jap- 
anese war victims, 384; and Moro 
wars, 104-105, 105-107, 107-108, 
111-112; in mission territories, 
103-104, 109-110, 380; return to 
parishes, 303; territorial jurisdic- 
tion, 17 
Recurso de fuerza (appeal), 120-122 
Redemptorists, 341 
Reduction: policy of, 39, 61-62; of 
Tamontaka, 248; among Zam- 
bals, 182, 183, 184, 185 
Reformation, Catholic, effects on 
Filipino clergy, 193, 195 
Regalism, and Filipino clergy, deve- 
lopment of, 14, 200-213 
Regulars. See Religious orders 
Religious celebration. See Fiesta, reli- 
gious 
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Religious congregation. See Religious 
orders 

Religious instruction: and music, 49- 
50; and controversy in public 
schools, 373-378 

Religious motivation, in Spanish 
American war, 275-276 

Religious movement. See Catho- 
licism, folk 

Religious orders: admission of Fil- 
ipinos, 194, 195-196, 340-341, 
364-366; and agriculture, 179- 
181; arrival of, 13, 17; in Asia and 
Pacific, 190-191, versus bishops, 
120-123, 127-128, 129-130, 133- 
134, 138, 139, 140, 202-208; 
against conquistadores, 22-25; and 
Council of Trent, 125; decline in 
religious instruction, 235-236, 
237-239; decrease in number and 
parishes abandoned, 308-311; de- 
fects of, 232-233, 244, 246; and 
Dutch siege, 98; and education, 
44-50, 141-152, 361-362; efforts 
at reform, 242-243, 243-244; 
episcopal jurisdiction enforced, 
130-131, 131-132, 135-137, 323; 
and fiestas, 156-158; and Filipino 
clergy, development of, 193, 209- 
213, 298-299; and Filipino cul- 
ture, contribution to, 256; and 
folk Catholicism, 239-241; versus 
governors, 203-204, 205-206; and 
friar lands, 181-182, 258-261; 
335; and hospitals, 51-52, 153- 
154; against ilustrados, 256-257, 
257-258; and Katipunan, 276- 
278, 288-289; and lay brothers, 
164-165 and lay helpers, 52-55; 
and Masonry, 265, 378-379; 
methods of conversion, 39-55, 43- 
48, 58-61, 74-80; military leaders, 
105-107, 112-113, 288; and 
mountain peoples, 182-190, 248- 
251; obstacles to conversion, 55- 
57, 61-74; and paganism, 13-15, 
76-78, 185-187; parish priests, 20, 
87, 126, 127, 131, 136-137; 206- 
207; and Patronato, 131-140, 
203-204, 242-243; political role, 
226-229, 252-254, 261-262; nega- 
tive view of Pre-Hispanic Philip- 
Pines, 255-256; raid victims, 107- 
109, 111-112, 173; reactions to 
propaganda, 251-252; return to 
parishes, 215-221, 299-300, 303- 
304; and roads, 50; and regalism, 
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139-140, 200-203; and renewal of 
missions, 246-251;and sacraments, 
40-47, 80, 82, 84-85, 246-248; 
and Spanish liberalism, 231-235; 
and Spanish Church, reform in, 2; 
territorial division, 17-18; and ver- 
nacular literature, 177-179; and 
visitation controversy, 120-123, 
127-128, 129-130, 133-134, 138, 
189, 140, 202-208; war prisoners, 
292, 300, 383, 384; withdrawal 
from parishes, 306-308 

Religious practices: pre-Hispanic, 12- 
15, 73-74, 175-177, 185-187; 
modern versus traditional, 241- 
242; in rural areas, 168-172; in 
Spanish Manila, 155-156 

Religious schism. See Aglipayanism 

Religious women: and education, 
148-149, 344; and charity, 345; in 
Spanish Manila, 161-162 

Remontados (apostates), 189-190 

Rent, and friar lands, 259-260 

Requerimiento (proclamation), 5-6. 
See also Indians, justice to 

República, Filipina, La (newspaper), 
267 

Residencia (inquiry), 97n5 

Restitution: and conversion, 64-65, 
81-82, 88; and Synod of Manila, 
33-34 

Revolution of 1896: factors leading 
to, 234-235; and ilustrados, 276; 
role of religion in, 272-274; tem- 
porary end, 275 

Revolutionary government, and cap- 
tive friars, 276-278; on episcopal 
authority, 280; on church-state 
separation, 278-285 

Reyes, Gabriel, 373-376 

Rice, forced requisitioning (vandalas), 
99-100 

Ribadeneira (missionary), 81-82, 83- 
84 

Rincón, Buenaventura de, 50 

Rizal family, and friar lands, 260-261 

Rizal, Jose, 261, 265, 266-267, 229, 
270 

Rizal, Paciano, 251, 261 

Roads. See Religious orders: and 
roads 

Rodgers, James, 313-314 

Rome, Congregation of the Council, 
on guerrilla priests, 289 

Rombion, Muslim raid in, 107-108 

Rooker, Frederick: death of, 337; on 
grievances against American gov- 
ernment, 331-333; on Jaro schism, 


327-328; on public schools, 315- 
316; and religious neutrality, 316- 
317 

Roxas, Manuel: defender of Filipino 
clergy, 297-298; rejection of 
schism, 324-325; against return of 
friars to parishes; 299-300 

Royal jurists, on papal world-mo- 
narchy, 4-5 


Sacred Heart Missionaries, 341, 380 

St. Augustine, Order of. See Augusti- 
nians 

St. Dominic, Order of. See Domini- 
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Figure 2. The mission fields of the several religious orders and the secular clergy c. 1650. 
Sources: Phelan, Hispanization op. cit.; Doeppers, Hispanic influences op. cit.; and 
de la Costa, Jesuits op. cit. 

Figure 3. The distribution of Christians, Muslims, and localized simple ethnic religious 
systems c. 1898. Interpreted from F. Blumentritt, Versuch einer Ethnographie der 
Philippinen, Erganzungsheft 67 Petermann’s Mittheilungen (Gotha 1882); idem, 
Mapa Etnografico del Archipélago Filipino Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de 
Madrid 28 (1890); and J. Algue, S.J., Mapa Etnográfico Atlas of the Philippine Islands, 
Special Publication 3 (Washington, D.C., U. S.Coast and Geodetic Survey 1900) 


With permission from the Joumal of Historical Geography, Vol. 2 No. 2. Copy- 
* right by Academic Press Inc (London) Ltd. 
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Figure 4. Parish administration areas of the religious and secular clergy in the Philip- 
pines, 1895, Scattered single parishes are not depicted. Compiled from data in: 
“Guia oficial de las islas Filipinas para 1895” (Secretaría del Gobierno Gáés sal? 
Manila, 1895), pp. 541-840;B. Romero de Madridejos, O.F.M.: Pastorales y Demas 
Disposiciones Circuladas a los Párrocos de Esta Diócesis de Cebu . . (Tippesáfico 
del Colegio de Santo Tomás, Manila, 1884), pp. 289-293; and “Provincia de “San 
Nicolás de Tolentino,” pp. 347-348. 


